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EIGATE.—A married Clergyman, 
tomed to Tuition, having at present one pupil, would be happy to 
increase his number of YOU NG GENTLEMEN ; and, as only a very few 
are received, every care and attention may be depended on 
Address Rev. G. W. ROBINSON, Blechingley, Reigate 
\ R. GRIFFITH still PREPARES for Uni- 
General Life. 


versities, Naval and Military Acadeinies, Professional and 


Redlands, near Bristol 


TADUCATION.—A B.A. of Oxford, First 
4 Classin Mathematics, OFFERS HIS SERVICES as Master in 
a School, or as Tutor ina Family. 
Address “ G. L.,” Post-office, Malmesbury 


accus- | 


also in Chemistry, and scientific 


T,, DUCATION.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


4 for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Hope House, on the summit of Brix- 
ton-hill, conducted by Mrs. HENRY FL TC HER. The situation 

peautiful and salubrious ; the terms moderate; the discipline matern a 
yet firm; the diet liberal ; the dormitories airy; and the playground 
spacious. Inspection is invited, and terms will be sent on application. 


—Hope House, August 1854. 
| gt CAT ION.—The situation of GROVE- 

4 HOUSE, ST. PETER’S, near MARGATE, eminently deserves 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness of the air has 
proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- 
gorating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
tive to the development of physical strength. In all his arrangements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secure 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &c. ; and, 
with pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils. 

Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 

limited. 
Th aa aanndato r Ton 

E DUCATION. — KINGSTON - HOUSE 

4 SCHOOL, HARLOW.—An old-established School, situated in 
one of the healthiest spots in England. The house is detached. A 
large dry playground and field adjoin the premises. The bedrooms, 
dining-room, and schoolroom are spacious and airy. The distance 
from London by rail is 26 miles. The walks in the fields are delightful 
and instructive. The number of pupils is limited to 40. An excellent 
table is kept. Terms to suit parents of limited incomes. Resident 
professors of French, German, and English languages. References t 
merchants in London 

Address ** M. A.” (No. 322), CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 


London. 
GHE ‘LBROOK 


HOUSE, near Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch.—Mrs. MARSHALL rece sia alimited number of YOUNG 
LADIES to board and educ pate, and invites the attention of parents to 
the advantages combined in this healthy and picturesque locality 
Terms and references of the highest respectability will be forwarded on 
application. 


‘ y . — 
PSPLANADE HOUSE, 
4 BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL, conducted by Mr. W 
O'REILLY (from the University of Paris). In this establishment a 
speaking knowledge of the French language can be obtained by pupils, 
free of extra charge. 
N.B.—CANDIDATES for NAVAL CADETSHIPS are (from long 
ex ence) most successfully prepared for passing their required ex- 
aminations, the exact course being daily practised by a select class 


TH ‘ . . 

OVE, BRIGHTON.—An M.B., who has had 

considerable experience in tuition, five years as col 
PREPARES PUPILS for the PROFESSIONS, UNIVERSIT ES 3, 
The course of studies is solid and comprehensive, and a lap ited to 
requirements of each pupil. The senior students are read with in 
higher branches of Mathematics, Philosophy, Chemistry 
&c. ; and those proceeding to the foreign Universities fam 
French and German Literature. The house is pleasantly 
own grounds, within a hundred yards of the sea 
There are 


Address G. A. SULLIVAN, Ivy-lodge 
J RIGHTON. — EDUCATION. — 

VACANCIES in a first-class Establishment, where only Twelve 
Young Ladies are received. The house is spacious, healthily situate 
close to the s he domestic arrangements are in every respect those 
ofa private family. French and German by resident foreign gover- 
Signor F. Lablache, Mes: de Paris, J. Michau, &c., 
attend for the Accomplishments. R nces to parents of pupils. 

For terms, which are inclusive, address the Misses BERNCASTEL, 
ll, Portland-place, Marine-parade, Brighton 


RENCH ACQUIRED as on the 
at the LAWN, RUGBY, in MADAME BERARD’'S Maison 
@'Education de Demoiselles. The ma 1 is delightfully situate, in an 
ornamental paddock, out of the town, and offers all the comforts of a 
superior English home. The family is Parisian An English and two 
German governesses reside in the house. Excellent masters attend 
Only a select and limited number of young ladies are received. Refe- 
rences to the Ven. Archdeacon Coventry; the Rev. J. Moultrie, 
Rector of Rugby; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy 


Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School; and the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark’s Col- 
lege, Chelsea 
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Systematic practice of actual busin 
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of penmanship adapted to bu al the whole routine of the 
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| ADIES’ SCHOOL, 
4 PLACE, NORTH-HILL, PLYMOl 
MISSES VELLACOTT rerms per Annum 
tion in the vario ranches of an ngli lucat i 
Writing, Arithme French, by Mlle > Larm Pi u upi s un ler 
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London 


S TEAM.—Naval Gentlemen can be prepared 
quired from all Candidates 
Company's Services. Private instructior 
investigations conducted. Certificates 
given after examination By Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal 
Polytechnic and the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth 
Address by letter, 24, Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hospital 

\ OOR PARK MEDICAL HYDRO- 
4 PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, near Far This 
Institution is now open for the reception of Patients super- 
intendence of Dr. EDWARD W. LANE, A.M., M.D., 

Dr. Lane may be consulted in London, until 
61, Conduit-street, Regent-street, on Tuesdays and 
half-past 10 and half-past 12. 


YLASSICAL and COMME RCIAL SCHOOL, 

/ -Mr. ROGERS respectfully announce s SCHOOL will 
be RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, AUG. 2 I ll have } 
sure in forwarding his prospectus to any a r ynfidently 
ymmend his School, as well for extent and efficien f tuition, as for 
liberality of treatment and moderation of terms 

The Pric wry, Louth, Lincolnshire, July Ist, 1854. 
( IMMERCIAL ACADEMY, 

HOUSE, EDENBRIDGE, Kent (near th 

Station, on the Dover line), under the superintendence 
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moral and intellectual improvement 
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N HISTORIC and ‘DE SCRIPTIVE | 


4 CATALOGUE of fine and impo:tant ENGRAVINGS, 
including all the publications of Mr. Ald. Moon, who 
has retired from business, now published by THOMAS 
BOYS (of the late firm of Moon, Boys, and Graves), 
Printseller to the Royal Family, 467, Oxford-street, London 
This catalogue occupies sixty pages in royal 8vo.: of the im 
portance of the works enumerated and noticed, it may suffice 


to say, that Mr. Boys paid the Alderman on his retirement | 


more than 20,0007. for the property purchased of him. The 


prices are now, for the first time, reduced below those at | 


which they were originally published. To be had gratis on 
application. Merchants supplied 
London: Tuomas Boys, Printseller to the Royal Family 
467, Oxford-street. 
*.* See advertiseme ened of a portion below. 


ESLIE’S QU EEN RECEIVIN 1G. the 
4 SACRAMENT, engraved by SAMUEL COUSINS 
published at 12 guineas, offered now at 5 guineas. 
London: Tuomas Bors, 467, Oxford-street. 
*,* See Catalogue advertised above. 


ANDSEER’S RETURN FROM 
4 HAWKING, engraved by SAMUELCOUSINS, publisiied 
at 4 guineas, oTered now at 2/. 12s. 6d. 
London: Taomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street. 
*.* See Catalogue advertised above. 


Ts WATERLOO BANQUET, AT 
APSLEY HOUSE, engraved in line, with more than | 
seventy portraits of British heroes, published at 10 guineas, 
ofterea now at 5 guineas. 
London be ge Boys, 4¢7, Oxford-street. 
«* See Catalogue advertise ! above. 


PASTLAK E'S CHRIST WEEPING 
4 OVER JERUSALEM, engraved by SAMUEL COUSINS, 
published at 4 guineas, offered now at 27. 10s. 
London: Tomas Boys, 457, Oxford-street. 
*.* See Catalogue advertised above. 


ANDSEER’S “SHOEING,” The 
Forge, engraved by LEWIS, published at 3 
guineas, offered now at 1/. 16s. 
London: THomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street 
*,* See Catalogue advertised above. 


YROSSING THE BRIDGE— 
LANDSEER, engraved in line by WILLMORE, published 
at 4 guineas, offered now at 2/. 10s. 
London: THomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street. 
*,* See C atalog gue advertised above. 


THE SANCTUARY — LANDSEE R, 
graved by LEWIS, published at 2 guineas, offered now 
at 17. 5s. 
London: Tuomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street. 
See Catalogue advertised above 





er FOX—“ NOT CAUGHT YET,” 
LANDSEER, engraved by T. LANDSEER, published 
t 2 guineas, offered now at Ll. 5s. 
London: THomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street 
*.* See Catalogue advertised above 


W rutty,engveay et ROYAL 
FAMILY, engraved by SAMUEL COUSINS, published 
at 5 guineas, offered now at 3 guineas. 
London: THomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street. 
*,*_ See Catalogue advertised above 


ESLIE’S CHRISTENING OF THE 
4 PRINCESS ROYAL, raved by RYALL, published 
it 10 guineas, offered now at 4/. 4s. 
London: Taomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street 
«* See Catalogue advertised aboye. 


ANDSEER’S DEER STALKING in 
4 th ee: ANDS, Six Plates in a set, engraved by T. 
LANDSEER, ROBINSON, &c., published at 10 guineas, 
offered now at rn 
London: Tomas Boys, 467, Oxford-strect. 
*.* See Catalogue advertised above 


\ TILKIE’S LAST GREAT WORK— 
“ THE SCHOOL,” engraved by JOHN BURNET, 
published at 3 guineas, offered now at 1/. Ils. 6d. 
London: Tuomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street. 
*,* See Catalogue advertised above. 
THE THREE HUNTERS— 


a LANDSEER, engraved by LEWIS, published at 3 








guineas, offered now at 11. lls, 6d 
London: THomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street, 
*,* See Catalogne advertised above 


| ANDSEER’S DISTINGU ISHE o 
4 MEMBER of the HUMANE SOCIETY, engraved by 
LANDSEER, published at 1/. 1s., offered now at 12: 
London: THomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street. 
*.* See Catalecue advertised above 


giz DAVID BAIRD at SERING A- 





PATAM Wits KIk and BURNET, publish at 10 
lineas, offered now at 3 guineas. 
London: ‘ammaa Bo 





. 467, Oxford-street 
€ 


*.* See Catalogue advertised above 


te SALUTATION of the AGED 
FRIARS—EASTLAKE, engraved by BELLIN, published 
at 3 guineas, offered now at 17. lls 6d. 
London ;: THomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street. 
*,* See Catalogue advertised abov 


THE PRINCE of WALES as a 
SAILOR, by by INTE! RHAT rER, engraved by SAMUEL 
COUSINS, published at 12. 11s. 6d. offered now at 16s, 
ca — ‘Tuomas Boys, 467, Oxtord-street. 
*,* With many others, 
vertised above. 

Post-office orders te be made payable to Tuomas Boys 

Bloomsbury Branch-Office, Loudon. 












‘CORON ATION 


VICTORIA by PARRIS, published at 5 guineas, offe; 


: THomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street. 
a” Se e Ci atalogue advertise d above. 


QU EEN’S FIRST COUN YCIL— 


by WILKIE, published at 5 guineas, offered now 


*,* See Catalogue advertised above. 


DISCOVER ¥ 


engraved by RYALL, 


YOLUMB US’ 
AMERICA, by WILKIE, 
lished at 3 guineas, offered now at 12. lls. 6d 
London: Taomas Boys, 467, Oxford-street. 
*,* See Catalogue advertised above. 


BOYS’ CATALOGUE 
had GRATIS, on application to Mr. 
Edward Benham, Colchester ; § 
T isle; Chapman and Brow: 
; R. Swales, Darlington ; Clarence Ratter, s 
Frederick Lankester, 


: B. Hoppett, Pee lh C. Rowley, M 
H. M. Custard, Yeovil; ) 





James Fox, Birkenhead; 
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By Dr. G. W. PraGorr, 
PSSAYS on the DECLINE 
4 TION of the GENERAL HEALTH.—No. I 
the SKIN—BATHS and BATHING. i . 
Published by ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street ; 


Author of “* The —_ of Hs aeeTy 


Recenthy subliated, 8yo. cloth, 6s 


DISEASES of the SKIN, } 
By THOMAS HU NT, F.R.C.S., Si 
to O w estern Teapennets for Diseases 
Hunt has transferred these diseases en masse from the categ 
of the inearabie to that of the curable maladies ; 
> are few English praetitioners who have failed to prof 
these important investigations.” 


Seventy-four Thousand. 


stamps | to. prepay posta , and OWN ali booksellers, price 





Popular Gre to Health, ures 2 the 


“Admirably yo. A d to callghten’ the public 
knowledge in which every individual is concerned.’ 
% To the married and unmarried, we particnlarly recommend ¢ 
It is calculated to afford just that very ne cessary inforr 
asis too frequently sought in vain fre ym other sources. 
“ Parents, heads of families, z) 
all who are materested in the fitare w ell-being of others should posst 


- Woughtts be os pe ced in ‘the hands of every yout h.” 
* Caleulated to do more goor 
Addre 2ss—Mr. LAWES, Pub lisher, 2, 





Che arhee- Street, Hatto on Gat 


TORKS by MISS | ( ‘ORN 


TRULY A BOOK WORTH BUYING, 
2 universally praised and testified to Corner's A 
listories, for School and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and formin 
epitomes with which children ar¢ 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, 











strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALE 
"lates, Map, and Chronolegical Tabi 
continued to the present date. 3s. 6 


Corner’s History of IRELAND. Seventh q] 


a 4 and Chronologicé 


‘Corner’ 8 ‘History of SCOTLAND. | 


Twenty-seventh thousand. 


Corner’ 8 History of FRANCE. 
correcter xd to the pone nt time. . 


“a dC History of GREECR, with Questi 
s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s 


hronological Table and Index 








Corner’s History of 


Plates, Map, and Chrenelogieal Table aud Index. 











“Every Chik i’ 8 ; Hist ory of England, bd 





The ts peercy: aI 5 OF, 








Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geo 


» Deseription of the Five great Di 





Characteristics of their Inhabitants. 
; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN GL) 
} MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth, 


“Charles Butler’ 8 Guide to Useful Knowledge 








Beriptural History Sim } 
<IT rice 3 . in a clear type, royal 18m 
Miss Corner’ 8 Fables for the Young. 
trated by CROW QUILL and NORTHCOTE. 
DEAN and 80%, Printers vr Publishers, 
d t. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


+ 





AND BLACKETT 





NDON LISERaRS JOURNAL. 


459 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


of GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C. B., Commander of the 
Army of Candahar. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


HE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D’AN- 
GOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, Sister of Francis I. 
From numerous original sources. By Miss FREER. 2 vols. 
with fine Portraits, engraved by Heath, 21s 
“This isa very useful and amusing book. It is a good 
ork well done. The authoris quite equal in power and 
race to Miss Strickland.” — Standard. 


MISS MITFORD’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
2 vols, with Portrait, &c. 21s. 

‘Miss Mitford has colleeted into one chaplet the laurels 
gathered in her prime of author ship, and she has given it to 
the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscenc« 
ind benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatie 


works of Johanna Baillie, these volumes suffer no disparage- | 


rent. This is high praise, and it is well deserved.” 
{thenceum. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY 
FE. By Col. LANDMANN, late of the Corps of Royal 
“ gineers. 2 vols. 21s. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, “THE 
AMERICANS AT HOME; or, Byways, Backwoods, and 
Prairies.” Edited by the Author of ‘‘ Sam Slick.” 3 v« 

rhe present delightful volumes will not be less pop ular 
ban any of Judge Haliburton’s previous works.” —Morning 


UG HTS and SHADOWS of AUTRALIAN 
LIFE By Mrs. CHARLES CLACY, Author of * A Lady's 
Visit to the Gold Diggings,” &c. 2 vols. (Just ready.) 


> —_— 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MRS. TROLLOPE'S “LIPE AND AD- 


NTURES OF A CLEVER WOMAN.” 3 vols. 
un. frollope has done full justice to her well-earned 
| of the cleverest novelists of the day, in 
his new production of her fertile pen.”—Johkn Bull 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN: a Story of the 
Ser ittish Reformation. By the Author of “ Margaret 
faitland.” 3 vols. 
‘Magdalen Hepburn’ will sustain the reputation which 
e author of ‘Margaret Maitland’ has acquired.’—Athe 
eum. 
“In many of her descriptions the author equals Seott.”- 
ic Critic. 


MATHEW PAXTON. Edited by the Author 


if ** John Drayton,” “ Ailieford,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE VILLAGE MILLIONAIRE. By the 


\uthor of ‘‘ The Fortunes of Woman." 3 vols. 


CREWE RISE. By Jouy C. 
5 vols. 
‘A clever novel, and one that, without any great we alth 
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BRITISH MUSEUM—ITS OFFICERS 
AND TRUSTEES. 

PusLic attention has been called frequently of late 
to the constitution and management of the British 
Museum: the defects of the library catalogue; the slow 
progress which, defective as it is, has been made with 
it; the scanty courtesy which has been shown to the 
public by some of the officials; the constant squabbles 
between Mr. Panizzr and the booksellers; the noto- 
rious want of room and attendants for students: 
above all, the entire absence of any section of British 
archeology, and the apparent determination on the 
part of the trustees that there shall be none—all these 
things, taken together, present such a body of accusa- 
tion as perhaps no corporation, save the “poet C2 
one of the British Museum, could stand up under for 
a single day. 

All parties interested in the matter are agreed that 
some reform must take place; and the only reason 
why the reform has not taken place long ago is, that 
the aggrieved parties have made their complaints 
separately, and not in common. Everybody knows 
the vis inertie of corporate bodies, and ‘the enormous 
amount of energy as well as of combination nece ssary 
to make even the slightest impression upon them. A 
thousand men who hurl their separate pellets against 
a blank wall, not only do nothing towards overturn- 
ing it, but get laughed at for their pains; whereas 
had they formed their contribution into one cannon- 
ball the wall might have been levelled without difti- 
culty. The well-founded complaints of innumerable 
individuals concerning the mismanagement of the 
British Museum have long illustrated the former part 
of our simile. It is to be hoped that ere long their 
combined action will exhibit the truth of the latter. 

The public is at length awake to the fact, that, 
although we have a national collection unrivs alled in 
extent as well as in value, and although the publi 
purse is willingly opened to add to its treasures, yet 
neither are the right objects purchased nor the right 
use made of those which are. Nor is it only of this 
negative mischief that we have a right to complain— 
the arrogance which is exhibited by the 
well towards the public in general as towards indivi- 
duals who venture to ask questions or suggest im 
provements, can have but one object, namely, that of 
preventing the timid and peaceable from indulging in 
any such queries or suggestions. If the trustees are 
allowed to go on a stioned and uninterfered with, 
ull will be well; but before the nation can be reaso 
ably called upon to regard the trustees of the British 
Museum asthe Medes and Persians regarded their law- 
givers, it has at least a wie to know who they are; 
what are their qualifications; what they have don 
and what they have left undone. Now the trustees 
are of three classes—those who are so by descen 
those who are officio, and those who are « 
to their posts. It is ditticult to urge anything against 
the rights of the first: they are the des: 
those to whom the Museum is most largely indebted ; 
but it ought to be distinctly understood that their 
position is an honorary one. ‘To be the des 
CHESELDEN does not qualify any man to perform the 
operation of lithotomy, nor would an unbroken 
descent from SHUAKSPERE entitle the man who boasted 
it to be a professor of poetry; and vet 
conceive under which some honorar 
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distinction, connected with medicine or the arts, 
might be conferred on such persons. Of tl next 
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Class of trustees, nan those who are so ex o/ 






rom the very nature an 
oflices they hold, ought to be imme- 
diately relieved of the ad pe il | 
pose that the Archbishop of Cante hare, loaded with 
years and and vith the care of tl 
Church resting upon his mind, can find tim 
energy for the affairs of the British Museum, is a 
ple absurdity. The Prime Minister, with the war i1 
the East, and the varied phases of _ abi ypinion : 
home to engage his attention, has surely enougl 


there are several who, 
racter of the 


labours, 


ndant of 





} No one supposes that the Lord Chancellor is a gentle- 
man particularly at leisure; and as to the Bishop of 
London, if the offices which that distinguished prelate 
holds were cut up and divided amongst any half- 
dozen strong-minded and strong-bodied individuals, 
they would all find enough to o eupy them for sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, without ever entering 
into the precincts of what was once Montagu-house. 
hese gentlemen, therefore, at all nts, might be 
relieved from an office which has already become 
exceedingly unpopular, and, from continued mis- 
management, is becoming daily The truth 
is, that both which we have referred 
appear to regard their trusteeship merely in the light 
of bestowing upon them a certain amount of patron- 
age, in the exercise of which they not always, 
or not wholly, consulted the interests of the public. 
To go no further than one in the appointment 
of Mr. Panizzt himself, well qualified that 
gentleman may be—and we have no inclination to 
throw any doubt on the sut ve ct—was yet an outrage 
to the nation, an intolerable insult to the scholarship 
of the whole country. 

To return, however, the tru 
on the list the President of the I 
| is perfectly as it should be. 


more so. 


classes to 


have 


stance, 


however 


we find next 
Vi i: Society. This 
That distinguished so- 





ciety has thoroughly righted itself with the world, 
and stands now in the proud position of being, if not 
the first of existing learned corporations, at least 


second to no other. Lord Rosse, too, is we . worthy of 
the chair which he occupies, and no one could be found 
more fit for the of trustee than a nobleman at 
once so scientific in his tastes and ac quire ments, and 
so advantageously situated. The next is tha 
of the President of the Soci ty of Antiqu iries, 
Manon, and here it is impossible to speak with t 
same unmingled approbation. The Society of Anti- 
quaries does not stand so well with the public as the 
Royal Society, and this for the simple 1 that it 
does not with the same fide ‘lity fulfil the purposes for 
which it was founded. It is split up into « one 
of which, and not the least mischi is said to be 
under the control of the officers of the British - iseum 
itself: and, in fine, the society requires a searching 
and extensive reform. When that re form takes place 
no man will have a better right to sit at the board of 
trustees than the president of this ancient society; 
and, in the mean time, it is assuming no more than is 
due to Lord Manon to admit that he has the qualifi- 
cation of great ability and extraordinary learning 
At the same board ought presi- 
dents of the other various k especially 
the Geographical and Geological; and if to these were 
added a few of the most distinguished metropolitan 
Professors, such as FArApAY, Forres, and OWEN, a 
board of management might be formed which would 
at once satisfy the demands of the nation, and do 
honour to this country in the eyes of foreigners 

If the question were put, how the 
tuted as it now is, has worked, th 
found by referring the reader to the series of 
plaints with which this paper commences. But i 
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not the public only who have to complain ; the 
remonstrances have found an echo in the House of 
Commons; and we shall shortly have a blue-book, 


between the trustees 


on the 


giving us the correspondence 
executors of the late Dr. F 
endid collection kn his name 
a corre hich, from what we have seen of 
it in private, wil hesitate not to sav, be found 
is discreditable to the trustees as honourable to Mr 

R. Smirit and the exec 
too, that at the 
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t is that the book 1 1 al 
1, nor has Mr. Hawkrws | } Lt 

retain a copy for himself. If t f 
press at Rome or St. Peter t 
this, all that can b uid thet 

ery sharp practic in Wi f s 
before us, it is clearly th 1 l 
the great question of ed 
the proc lings of al \ { 
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period when we 
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ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
warning month of winter, the 
no longer blind ourselves to its 
it as we thought of it in 
we begin to realise in it th 
the year, and to turn our 


TEMBER is the 

can 
roach, or think of 
it bright 
roaching old age of 


June. 


as it may, 


thoughts involuntarily to the requirements and plea 


sure 


courier. 


tow 
are 


whe 


call 


we have 
front of 


be 


ter 
Nat 
her 


s adapted to the period of which it is the avant 
The advance of the short days is an approach 


ards books—indeed, itis something more ; for ther¢ 


few occasions, even during the long evenings, 
n we so thoroughly enjoy what Mr. Maratas 
sthe Pursuits of Literature as onthe day when 
drawn the arm-chair for the first time in 
that luxury—but little valued when it has 
ome an every-day enjoyment—the fire of the win- 


season. Qut-of-door life is no ally of literaturé 
ure is too jealous of her supremacy to allow us, in 


presence, to read any book but her own. Shade 
ourselves ingeniously as we may, the sun will ulti- 
penetrate our retreat. Mother Earth—she 


mately 











might be stepmother Earth, she is so hard and 
unyielding—refuses us, when we test her, the ease 
her green sward would seem to pte us for our 
studies; and who is there that ever attempted to read 
walking, who has not found hims« if compelled, after 


Vail 
side 
boc 


1k in his pocket, and ree 


ir of the ditch on one 
to deposit finally his 
great truth, that 


ily endeavouring to steer cle 
and the road on the other, 
rnise the 








only one thing is to be done successfully at a time? 
But when nature and out-of-door pleasures hay 

begun to lose their charm by fair wear and tear, and 
the hours approach when we must seek our enjoy 

ments in a more circumscribed sphere, our steps turn 
involuntarily towards that long-neglected cornucopi 


the 
turr 
arri 
and 


volume of Scott or 





bookease. Then comes the pleasant deaultaty 





1ing over old favourites: the moment has not yet 
ved when they, too, will have lost their novelty 
we shall be reduced to experiments—and the 


Smollett remembers least 


one 








ibout, or the poet one knows and loves best, turns uy 
for our enjoyment, and we revel for a short time in 
what disuse has rendered a new pleasure. 

As, however, the necessity for a change of mental 
diet unquestionably will e, th a llers, those 
at least of them who are provident takers of time by 
the forel are probably even now, like the King in 
Carey's “ Crononhotonthologos”—the parent of tl 
modern burlesque drama by the way—“ immersed in 
cogibundity of tation” upon projects for th 


winte 





season, about may perhaps have 











something to say ere the month is over. The few 
1ovelties they give or promise us now, as stopgaps 
are almost exclusively works of one of three classe 

[hey are either books which, forming links in t 

chain of some series, must be regularly forthcomin 

independently of any considerations of time of year ; 
works completed, by some accident too late for last 
season, and not worth a six months’ loss of capital in 
waiting f ext; or pet-children of di/ettanti authors, 
published on commission, which, not being likely to 
sell at any time, may just as well transpire now t 
make a show in a rather thin book list, and evidence, 
to the uninitiated at least, the enterprise of the pub- 
lisher. Of the promises I mentioned in my last 
some are promises still. Of the pledg which 
have been given to us since, the most notice 
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sent—from certain outstanding accounts of local com- 
mittees, the difficulties attending the sale of their 
theatric ical properties, and the length of time occupied 
in obtaining their powers from Parliament), and sta- 
ting in general terms the objects they have had in 
view, the counc il proceed to give an abstract of their 
to submit their by-laws, subject to the 
: members, 
gencral 


charter, and 
confirmation of a general meeting of the 
whom they are now prepared to enrol. The 


scheme of the association, as thus finally settled, is 
briefly as follows :—The members of the Guild, as we 
have been before informed, areto consist of two classes, 


The qualification for the for- 
= r iscarefully defined, and is worth giving, asshowing, 

ror the benefit of any similar institution hereafter, 
a easy is such definition. The professional mem- 
bers are to be writers of either sex, of books not being 
translations (translations from the ancient and Eastern 
languages excepted), writers in periodicals, and 
writers of dramatic and other theatrical pieces not 
being translations or adaptations from any foreign 
language. Considering Mr. Dickens's own sufferings 
at the hands of adapters for the stage so vigorously 
denounced in his second great work, I am rather sur- 
prised that the last four words were not omitted ; * not 
being translations, or 
would, I am almost disposed to think, have been a better 
way of putting it. Some genius may be required in 


professional and honorary. 








0ks,” 


adaptations of existing b 


idapting to English tastes and habits of thought a 
French work; but very little to “break into blank ” 
a well-constructed English novel. But, to continue : 
The honorary members are to comprise persons to 
be chosen by the council, not following literature 
as .a profession, but distinguished for their know- 
ledge and encouragement of it. The subscrip 
tion of the profe onal members is to consist of the 
premium on a policy of f insurance for 1007. or more, 
to be effected through the Guild in the National Pro 
vident lnstitution, ¢ v4 a contribution to the Provident 
Sickness Fund, established, I apprehend, in connec- 


tion with the same oft e; 
fa pul ISK ription of a guinea or a 
life subscription of ten guineas. The 


that of honorary members 
annually, or a 
latter are to 





derive no benefit from their subscriptions beyond the 
tantalising privilege of attending the meetings of the 
Guild, without voting, and the advantages, free of 


any lectures which may be given in con- 
nection with it. The advantages offered to profes- 
sional members are stated to be—life assurance on 
more favourable terms than could be afforded without its 
aid; assistance to pay the premiums in caseof need; the 
benefits of a sickness fund, if specially contributed to; 
and a prospect, in the event of the funds of the in- 
stitution proving, at some future period, sufficiently 


expense, of 


flourishing, of annuities and residences, where neces- 
sary to be granted in association with certain 
duties connected with popular instruction, which 


character 
which this scheme is 


may do away with the eleemosynary 
of such grants. The means by 
to be carried out are: an allowance of 5 per cent. made 
to the Guild by the assurance office in which its insu- 
are effected; the subscriptions of poeeanoy 
members; the contributions of professional members t 
the provident fund; any future donations whic h may 
be obtained; and a present sum of 3615/. 11s. 11d., 
stated, in a balance-sheet of account from 
1851 to April 1853, appended to the prospectus, to 
arise from “donations of the amateur performers of 
the Guild of Literature and Art, as per account” 
(this account is not printed, probably from its being 
voluminous, but will, no doubt, be laid before the 
general —— of members to be held hereafter); and 
2682. 16s. from donations, annual subscriptions, and 


rances 


ipri i] 





dividends, subject to a deduction of 393/. 11s. for ex- 
penses ;—making a total sum of 3790/7. 16s. 11d. net. 
Such is the scheme of the society of the Guild of 


Literature 
ing it out; 


and Art, and the means available for carry- 
and, considering the advantages with which 


ENG 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Meliora ; or, Bette Fimes 1 te 


tributions of many Men touching the present 


Come: heing the Con- 


State 


and Prospet ts of Soci ty. Edited by Viscount 
Tors mae - ‘ - Tee . 6 oa 
INGESTRE. Second Series. London: J. W. 
Parker and Son. 1853. 


THe volume before 
creasing 


us is an indication of the in- 
2 attention bestowed on the condition of 
tne poor, from the highest to the lowest in the 
land. Amongst the contributors of the various 
papers of which Meliora is composed, we have a 
specimen of all the 
working man _ himself. savs the 
noble editor, “ by the / 


classes, from the peer to 
* Actuated,” 
view of diffusing as widely 
as possible an accurate knowledge of the mise- 
ries under which those persons labour who are 
compelled to eat their bread in the sweat of their 
face, the editor has pursued the same plan which 


ite vonmmedian its eareer, the /o Pasa hich preceded it 
on its lengthened tour throughout the country, and the 
names with whieh it has been associated, it is impossible 
to disguise from ourselves that the result is one which 
must be received with surprise and disappointment 
by all who are interested in the objects for the ad- 
vancement of which it was established. That the 
combined efforts of royalty, aristocracy, provincial 
wealth, and literary genius, should have been able in 
no more towards en- 


two, nav, three years, to effect 
prota habits of providence among literary men 
than the accomplishment of such a scheme as the 


present, and the accumulation of 37901 16s. 11d.— 
something less than is gained every day for a monu- 
ment to one of them—would seem a melancholy 
satire either upon the benefactors or the bene ficiaires 
To have had a dramatic apology for their character 
played before audiences — some of whom perhaps 
inight otherwise have remained ignorant that any 
such apology was necessary —in every provinci: al 
oaenal note in the country, for 3790/. 16s. 11d., will 
probably have been a no more agree ible reflection to 
than it was to Falstaff to have been 
‘imperil his honour gratis.” We can 
that the histrionic efforts of the amateur 
Guild of Literature and Art will 
satisfying the country gentlemen 
that we are really “ Not so bad as we seem;” otherwise 
some of them may have doubts about it. 

If the return recently presented to Parliament by the 
Census Commission is to be relied upon as correct, the 
number of authors and authoresses in Great Britain 
available as 7 ssional members of the Guild of Lite- 
will be but limited. I find from that volumi- 
rd th: it the number of persons returned to 
the census as “ authors,” ‘ editors,” or ‘* writers,” in 
the year ast. was eighteen hundred and forty-four ; 


literary men 
required to 
only hope 

performers of the 
have succeeded in 





rature 
nous ret 


viz. seventeen hundred and thirty-eight male, and 
one hundred and six female; and that of these the 
great metropolis swallowed up the lion’s share of 


eleven hundred and ninety-five. It further appears 
that England is fortunate enough to boast no less 
than ninety-two authors who are under twenty years 
f age. Strange times these, again say I, when 
infants are aspiring to teach. 

By the way, I had imagined that, 
of the Phonetic Nu 
the English language, which had alarmed us all with 
the dread prospect of having to recommence thi 
studies of infancy in our more mature life, had deceased 
also, and left us at liberty to spell our words as our 
fathers spelt them before us. I am concerned to have 
to record that such is not the ease. On passing along 
the Wellington-road, St. John’s-wood, the other day, 
the following terrific-looking announcement met my 
bewildered gaze, on a board outside a house: —“ For 
Djent?’'men onli: Apartments or a Bed Rum fur- 
nicht.” 

The offerings which have been tendered in aid of 
the advance of knowledge in the past fortnight, by 
persons of very opposite creeds and callings, will have 
suggested pleasurable reflections to the lovers 
of literature. Cardinal WismmaAn has been giving 
up for a night the pulpit for the platform, as a 
lecturer upon the education of the people at St. 
Martin’s-hall. Mr. Macreapy has appeared cence 
more upon the stage in its service, and has been 
starring it within the modest theatre of the Sherborne 
Literary Institution in a similar character. Lord 
Derpy's eldest son has been doing his part also at 
the opening of the Atheneum at King’s Lynn; and 
Lord Jomn Russe rendering suit and service to the 
same cause at the establis hme nt of an humble village 
school at Windermere. ‘‘ Happy Family !” Player 
and Prelate, Whig and Tory—all appealing to society 
in the same cause. Surelv, when classes so opponent 
are agreed upon a principle, the time is approaching 
when differences of opinion on its details will hardly 


with the demise 





some 


LISH 


he adopted in the 
from individuals of 
cause he was well assured, 
whose principles he did not doubt. He has also, 
as before, admitted papers from a few working 


first series, of collecting papers 


whose earnestness in the 


men, with the view of making known the opi- 
nions they entertain upon these subjects:” (Pre- 
face.) 


. Osborne has deseribed, 
‘Immortal Sewerage,” 


The dion. and Rev. S$. G 
under the quaint title of 


some of the lowest class of lodging-houses in 
Glasgow, which he, in company with the police, 
visited at midnight. He proposes, as a remedy 


evils 
on a compreh¢ 
of a different gra 
rally prevail: ” 


for the 
worship, and 


le from those wl 


nsit e broad syst¢ m, 





now gene- 


We want places of ele mentary learning, as regards 


t only secular but spiritual knowledge. Schools 


z, the movement for the revision of 


and the soundness of 


described, “‘schools and places of 


present insuperable obstacles to suceess. Yet, in the 
midst of all this, like the slave at the triumphs of old 
whispering to us of the mortality of our anticipations, 
rises the great fact, that the ‘“ Guardians of the 
Temple,” as Goldsmith’s Chinese Philosopher not 
without irony designates the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster—are refusing admittance, except 
payment of 200/., to the only memorial the gratitud 
of posterity can offer to the Poet of Hope. 
Fortunately, good Literature possesses a monument 
more lasting than bronze, and independent of deans 
and chapters, in men’s memories, where it may be en- 
shrined gratis, with thanks to those who place it there, 
It will be in the recollection of most of the readers 
of the Critic that, in the beginning of the present 
year, a small party of gentlemen, with Mr. OLrvErra 
(let him bear the palm who has earned it) at their 
head, struck with the beneficial effects which had 
resulted from the Free Library which has for som: 
time existed at Manchester, met together, passed 
resolutions, voted supplies, and in a very few days, 
as Sir Charles Coldstream says, the thing was done. 
A few hundred pounds was soon collec ted § a dreary 
house in the wilds of the New-road, which nobody 
would live in, was obtained at a moderate rent; 
a reasonable portion of the limited funds, leaving 
something in hand for contingencies, expended 
in good and popular books; and with no other 
support than good intentions for the present and faith 
for the fature, the Marylebone Free Library, 27 
Gloucester-place, New-road, opened its doors, fre: 
gratis end for nothing, to whomsoever chose to enter. 
No report has been issued of the results of this unos- 
tentatious experiment—there is no money to waste 
in printing,—but a pleasant hour I spent there the 
other evening placed me in possession of a few details, 
which show, at all events, what a little seed may 
do in a short time. During the six months for 
which the library has been open it has been visited 
and used by 17,397 readers, who have consumed up- 


wards of eighteen thousand volumes. How many a 
better monument than Westminster Abbey could 
furnish has been thus built up in men’s minds 


to sages they might else never have known of. 

In another part of the journal will be found a list 
of some of the books which have been given out to 
readers at this institution during the above period 
and the number of times they have been severally 
required. A reference to this paragrap! will be in- 
teresting now, and will prove more so when a similar 
statement shall have been issued for the six months 
now commencing, and an opportunity be thus afforded 
fer comparison and analysis. 

Notwithstanding the hot weather and the cholera, 
[ have fortunately no deaths to record in_ the 
world of literature, unless the demise at Paris 
of M. Leon Paillet, one of the most able writers 
in the Patrie, may call for a notice. I observe, 
however, the birth of a new, cheap, illustrated news- 
paper, which, I fear, its parents will hardly be able 
to rear, unless Mr. ARCHER’S new invention for dis- 
charging the ink from paper, and leaving it blank for 
reprinting, should prove successful. If it should, th 
transmigrations of INpDAR himself will not have been 
more varied than will be, under such an invention, 
the vicissitudes of a sheet of paper, which may pass, 
by various gradations, from acting as the title-pag: 
of a * hot-pressed quarto ” on the Physical Sciences, to 
promulgating the last prophetic announcement of the 
last fifteen-thousandth of “ the Coming Event.” By- 
the-way, may | suggest to the recollection of these 
learned inquisitors into the future the melancholy 
chance which befell, some two centuries since, one of 
their literary ancestors? ‘“ JoHn TuRNER,” I remem- 
ber reading in the pages of some contemporary bis- 
torian, ‘‘ was had in suspicion of being concerned in 
the Gunpowder Plot. He wrote so near it in his 
almanac !” THe Herour ey LITERATURE. 


LITERATURE 


for humanising—preaching-houses, where the teach- 
ing shall flow from the lips of earnest men, dealing 
out plain truths, inlanguage adapted to reach the very 
lowest condition of intellect. Schools in which, with 
the mere elements of learning, shall be inculeated the 
mere elements of decency and order; not aiming at 
high attainment, but seeking to get the lowest of 
our kind, step by step, out of the depths of mere 
animal ignorance. Preaching-houses of the plainest 
possible construction, such as the ragged and filthy 
can enter without rebuke from the very walls, muc h 
less from the crowded presence of beings they regard 
as altogether of another order from themselves. 

would not even deal with such congregations as of 
this or that section of religious brotherhood ; I would 
have the attempt made by men who knew their habits 
and style of thought, to inculcate the mere A 'B C of 
the faith of every Christian community. There is 
field enough inthe matters on which we are all agreed, 
from which to:take essential points, of which this. class 
is ignorant, without going upon ground of religious 
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controversy. God, his law—man, his responsibility 
—the fate of the sinner—the hope to be attained in 
the Saviour—simple acts of prayer, induced by teach- 
ing prayer in its simplest forms—all (and how much 
is there!) that the Bible affords of narrative to arrest 
attention and beget thought—this is the staple of 
such teaching as I would have for this class. 
At certain spots amidst every large town popu- 
lation I would have a certain number of th 
plainest possible buildings, not large—I would make 
the work one in which the division of labour should 
be the aim: you can deal with such people far better 
in fifties than in hundreds. Plain benches, a plain 
desk, walls and floor all capable of easy ablution I 
would build them at the national expense, work them 
from national funds. Let the Church, let every body 
of believers, contribute as they choose men for the 
work; all should be paid alike, all alike should be 
subject to one board of direction, which should decide 
on their qualification, and take measures to supervise 
their work. In the week I would use the building, or 
a portion of it, as a day-school, receiving, at the most, 
say one halfpenny from every child. It should be 
one branch of the system to have persons to seek out 
children, too ragged, too dirty, too ignorant for higher 
schools, and try and persuade them to attend the 
‘National Samaritan School.” The teaching would 
have to be chiefly oral; black boards and chalk, in the 
hands of intelligent men and women, would do nearly 
all that is wanted. For, remember, we are aiming 
at a mere development of intellect, at the checking in 
mid-stream some of the living matter being carried 
down to the lowest degradation. Kindness, firmness, 
love for the work, a lively manner, and zeal, should 
be the qualifications for the teachers. If they are not 
men and women of refinement in language and 
manner, they will yet be, with these qualifications, 
equal to the work. I do not fear the issue of th 
experiment, especially if some simple industrial work, 
produeing some small return to the scholars, was 
annexed to the day’s employment. I can easily 
foresee the storm such a system would raise, were any 
government to propose it. For my own part, I am 
satisfied that the Church cannot do the work, if she 
were disposed, nor can any one body of Christians of 
any denomination really attack, to any real purpose, 
this cesspool of moral depravity. Setting aside our 
prejudices, we must look the evil in the face, and be 
content to see that done by the nation, independent of 
all existing pretensions, which, it is clear to m¢ 

otherwise never will be done. 





“ Setting aside our prejudices!” We fear that in 
these four words there will be found a fatal 
obstacle to the scheme we have just read, and 
which appears so good and so feasible. To “set 
aside” people’s prejudices is the very last thing 
that. ever will be accomplished before the com- 
mencement of the millennium. 

The “annihilation of time and space” is a 
mere joke to such an undertaking. The stability 
of the pyramids of Egypt is but a faint type of 
the stability of people’s “ prejudices.” The Hon. 
and Rev. S. G. Osborne can know but little of 
the general spirit and “animus” of Dissenters, if 
he fancies that any considerable number of them 
will ever consent to forego one jot or tittle of their 
peculiar creed in any system of religious instruc- 
tion; and the same remark applies to a large 
section of the Church itself. There is far more 
hope of raising the very lowest “dregs of the 
populace” toa sense of order and decency than 
of “ setting aside our prejudices.” The “* means” 
f obtaining the desired end pointed out by Mr 
Osborne are more difficult of accomplishment 
than the end itself. 

At the same time there are several features 
of the scheme here proposed which deserve at- 
tention and trial. Any one who knows what the 
Wesleyans have done in Cornwall and Yorkshire 
will recognise the practical soundness of bring- 
ing into play an agency more suited to the classes 
here contemplated than the ordinary clerical 
agency of the Church of England. But the 
proper organisation of such an agency, and tl 
regulations necessary to prevent its abuse, would 
require the greatest care and circumspection. 
We wonder the subject has not been more con- 
sidered by the 
Church. 

The next paper in the volume is by Mr. A. 
Thomson, who points to the three following 
things as constituting, in his opinion, the chiet 
causes of our “social evils.” First, to the want 
of proper regulations as to the sale of “ strong 
drink.” Amongst other laws on this point, he 
would have one prohibiting any one “ who is di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned in brewing or dis- 
tilling” from being allowed “ to take any part in 
the inspection, or to be proprietor er tenant, of 
a licensed house.” Now this is one of those chi- 
merical proposals which bring discredit on most 
of our philanthropical schemes. Such a law 
would be evaded in a variety of ways. Th« 


bishops and leading men in the 


second point is that of providing suitable dwell- 
ings for the poor, and this has our warmest ap- 
probation; as also the third, which he mentions, 
viz., the providing of suitable amusements and 
recreation for them. 

The next paper, by the Rev. Henry Mackenzie, 
Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-fields, is intended to 
show that each “ parish” possesses in its own 
peculiar constitution and organisation the 
machinery and means required for carrying out 
most of the objects contemplated by philanthro- 
pists of all sorts. 

Were the true idea of the parish realised by the 
different classes of society, every vestry would be a 








iction for the removal of the crying evils 
that exist in our densely-crowded metro, olis. It is 
only because the parochial system is not in full work- 
ing efficiency that we are obliged to fall back upon 
voluntary associations and central committees to do 
that which ought to be done, and might be done, by 
local energy in our several parishes. Wert 
every parish to act in the power of its Christian 
Vitality, the ancient but now nominal office of over 
seers of the poor would be revived in its full fore 
and efficiency. We should not, as now, see indolent 
and indiscriminating benevolence i 
into the police-courts, where the we 


centre of 





‘ine its alms 





phase of soci- 








ety is (as a rule, though with some heart-rending 
exceptions) generally exhibited ; but private destitu- 


tion would be sought out and relieved, at the homes 
of the distressed. The parish-priest, the overseer, and 
the constable, would exhaust between them every 
class of poverty in every parish in England. For the 
deserving poor the alms of the benevolent, distributed 
through the former, would amply provide. For the 
destitute poor of doubtful, but not irreclaimable 
character, the parish dole, distributed through the 
overseer, would be carefully dispensed, while the 
ministrations of religion would seek to raise in the 
scale of desert all members of this doubtful class. 
The vicious, awed by the arm of the law and sus- 
tained upon the minimum of parish relief, would be 
compelled to recognise the inconvenience as well as 
degradation of their condition, and stimulated to 
fulfil their duty by the ever-recurring practical appeal 
to their interest. Observe, finally, the facilities that 
parochial organisation gives for helping the poor to 
help themselves by habits of forethought and i 
One illustration may b 
this in a practical light. In addition to all th 
done by savings banks and kindred institutions, t 
assist the class of society above the very poor, there is 
now being stored, through the saving funds of 
thirty of the most destitute districts of the metri 
a sum of fifteen thousand pounds per annum, 
weekly pence by the humblest of t! r to 
several clergy, and returned to them with interest 
during the hard and : 
(See the Reports of the Met 
Association, 4, St. Martin’s-piace, f 
What I[ mainly desire to enforce is, that 
parish,” in its Christ i "sai 
not his nuisance; the poor man’s friend, 
tyrant; the tradesman’s school of freedom, and no 
his place of jobbery ; the politician’s fair arena for 
the just exercise of his gifts, and not the place of dis 
play for his oratory or his partisanshi 

Mr. Mackenzie has a right to b 
questions as the present, and his 
Parish” certainly deserve th 
one. 

Lord Teignmouth contributes the 
on “ Ragged and Industrial 
details of those established at 
answers some objections which have been raised 
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attention of every 


next paper, 
Schools,” and gives 
Bristol: and also 
against them 

Mr. Leigh, 
good paper on 
Pauper Children,” the “ main object” of 
is, in his own words, “to deep con- 
viction that redress of the evils to be deplored 
must be looked for from Legislative enactments; 
and that the efforts of individuals or 
societies, however well directed, will be 
utterly inadequate ; 
ploredif such efforts are allowed todivert attention 
from the paramount necessity of Parliamentary 


enactments.” He thus replies to one objectior 





a magistrate and barrister, has a 
“Juvenile Offenders and Destitute 
which 


record the ! 


of voluntary 
found 


and it will be much to be de 


The common argument against st 1 sys 
natural training, that you 
whose parents neglect them, i 
the children of honest and industrious parents w 

rovide for the maintenance and education of t 
children, will have no applicati 
rlect their children are compelled to pay towar 
their education in industrial schoc (ire 


would pl ace «chil 


| 
i better position than 





of cases are continually occurring irents 
ire well able to make such payments ; | when the 
duties of parents are neglected, and children 
are thrown upon the own resour mong the 


pauper-vagrant population in consequence of such 
neglect, it is time that the Government of the country 
should step in and provide for the performance of the 
duties so neglected, compelling the parents to defray 
all charges 


following observations ar 


a es 


A second paper by Mr. A. Thomson, entitled 
‘Prevention is better than Cure,” states, forcibly 
and clearly, the utter inadequacy of all punish- 
ment for extirpating criminals, and the absolut 
necessity of “ preventing ” the 





, young from / ng 

criminals, as the only possible method of success 

melancholy fact that thousands 
have the slightest 

becoming anything but rogues and vagrants, if 

left to their present helpless condition. The 

especially worthy of 


He insists on th 


of children never chance of 


attention 


Experience and inquiry prove incontestably that 
yur criminals are a peculiar class, and that by far the 
larger portion of them are either the children of eri 


minals, 





uardians have 
utterly neglected them, and have done so notoriously 
and before the public eye; and that the number of 
those of other classes who fall into crime is compara- 
tively small. We know, then, at once who of the 
rising generation are almost the inevitable futur 
occupants of our prison cells. We 
style and mode o 
receive to prepare 


or children whose parents or ¢ 





know also the 
education and training which they 
them for their career. It is a com 
plete mistake to suppose of any child that it is pos- 
sible for him to grow up wreducated. He 
trained and educated some way or other; and we err 
when we speak of the uneducated classes. No human 


being, possessed of faeulties and intellect, can escape 
and the 





must be 





from education in the true sense of the word ; 

listineti i world is not that of 
ed and educated, but of those who have been 
lucated in sin and to sin, and those who have been 
educated in wisdom and to wisdom—of those wh 
have been trained up neither to fear God nor regard 
man, and those who have been taught from their 
infancy to fear God and love their neighbour. 


stinction which exists in the 


educat 


The remedy advocated by Mr. Thomson is to 
be found in what he terms Jndustrial Feeding 
School 


‘A Hs. 


There must, however, be no mistake as to what is 
meant by an Industrial Feeding School It is one 
which takes charge of the child from morning t 
night—which does not leave him for one moment to 


his own devices or to the temptations of wicked com- 


rades—which furnishes him with what he requires, and 





with nothing he does not require—and which fosters 
ind encourages industrious habits, and keeps out of 
sight every inducement to wickedness and folly At 
these schools the ildren are received at an early 





hour in the morning; 
meals during the day, and their 
betwixt industrial occupations and or f 
and they are kept all day long under careful super 


they have thre substantial 


time is divided 





iry lessons 








intendence and moral training, and dismissed only in 
time to go to bed rhe whole teaching and training 
is in strict and constant dependence on the writte1 
word of God; on it the instructions are | l; it is 
daily read and explained in the sche ind by its 
precepts the whole behaviour of the teachers must be 





direeted. But at what cost can all these advantages 


The penny wise and pound f h object t 





e procured. 
ll such preventive expenditure; itis a » demand 
ipon their purses, and must at once be refused. Wiser 
statesmen will inquire, and prudent 1 
economists, will listen and consider. It is no 
that in any part of Britain, even i 
itself, children may be fed, taugl t 
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than 5/. reach. If this | 
no one can deny that it is bett 

in Industrial Feeding Scho ) 
workhouse at 10/7. a year ris it 207. ri 
the expense of the maint n in the prison as 
juvenile convicts all that thev cost the public; the 
amount of their depredations is enormous, for they 
live on the public, and at the public expense, in sy 
of law and police ; min their er, a 
most do, and are lan t as transports in our 
colonies, they d 3 than 200 ) 
ach of actual exy hile from 2 f 
lai in childho | I I 
each of them at least a fair prospect of living a 
honest and useful life. lake the returns of 
S la s le of ir f lr} J i 
Indu t l of Ab W | 
lished in tl It wa plant I 

ent tua ich could bef i for reaching 
the worst part of population. It has been at wor 
f about s _ s; and for th six years i 
has been regularly a led by from eighty to a hu 
red and tw y lren. They are all of the most 
1 it { lected descripti the very cla 
who formerly fill he pol ind iso! 8, ar 

ll-k n as h to the authorities. And yet fron 
ull this is l, during these six years, not 

single case has o red of the appreh 


tie 31 ( 
{ been, at that:school 
while about twenty have gon4aa@ngualy from it int 
nent self-sustaining sitygfttons ; and the reports 
of their employers are most &ftisfactory. There are 
now in Aberdeen four of th@s8 schools, with an at- 
tendance of from 300 to 400 established at different 
the last ten“gédrs:\ And what has 
number,ef commitments. to the 
Aberdeen prison? In 1843, te prisoners"under twelve 
years of ) w 5 SIxty 
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the place where these schools were first established: 


paper headed “ Rescued from the Beggars,” points 


Similar results are obtained in all towns where they | out the folly and evil of indiscriminate alms- 


have been fairly tried. London, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, all bear the same testimony. 

Mr. Montagu Gore contributes an interesting 
paper on the various charitable institutions in 
Paris. Some of his facts will rather surprise a 
certain number of English readers, as, for in- 
stance, the statement that in every parish in 
Paris, and in great numbers of the parishes in 
the rest of France, there is a library “for the 
working classes, where they borrow books free 
from all immorality.” 

The next article is by Mr. John Parker, ‘on 
the Literature of the Working-classes;” and con- 
tains a great deal of valuable and interesting 
information. As illustrating the influence of fic- 
titious narrative on the minds of the poor, he 
tells the following tale, on what authority we 
know not:— 

It has been told that when Richardson’s “ Pamela” 
was issued in periodical numbers, the inhabitants of a 
country village subscribed for a copy among them; 
and that they regularly assembled at the smithy to 
hear the blacksmith read the current number week 
by week ; every coming number was looked for with 
anxiety. A deep interest was taken in the fortunes 
of the heroine; and when at last they came to her 
marriage with the squire, they were so overjoyed a 
actually to have the church bells rung out merrily to 
give expression to their gladness. 

We cannot help thinking that this subject— 
viz., the enormous influence of works of fiction 
has not hitherto attracted the attention it really 
deserves. There can be no doubt that many a 
young criminal has been excited to evil by this 
kind of reading; to say nothing of the discontent 
with their condition in life produced amongst 
young females of the lower classes by the so- 
called “ tales of high life,’ which form so large a 
portion of the penny periodicals they read. We 
are glad to see that a new society has just been 
formed for assisting in the diffusion of a cheap 
literature to supply the place of the silly and mis- 
chievous journals. 

The following facts, mentioned by Mr. Parker, 
are especially satisfactory :— 

There is a decided improvement in the language 
and deportment of working men in the present day, 
as contrasted with what it was some thirty years ago; 
then, when the writer first entered a manufactory, as 
a worker, the whole of the men, from the humblest to 
the highest class of workmen, indulged in the use of 
vulgar, profane, and filthy language. Nicknames, 
and disgusting adjectives coupled with those names, 
went the round of that factory from morn to night. 
Their common conversation was demoralising and de 
grading. To object to, or refrain from, vulgar ribaldry 
and swearing, was to draw down upon such a man 
the banter and ridicule of the other workmen. As for 
religion, or religious observances, that was quite out of 
the question; not one man out of about fifty em- 
ployed in that establishment attended any place of 
public worship or religious instruction. At the pre- 
sent time, among the men connected with the same 
house of business you will rarely hear an oath or a 
vulgar epithet. If any man were to give utterance 
to a profane, or lewd, or filthy expression, he would be 
instantly rebuked and put to silence by oth 
ing around him. No one need to fear placing a son 
there for instruction in trade. There to be found 
several earnest, frugal, religious-minded men, ready 
and willing to give advice and support to any youth 
willing to act and live moral] al 


ers work- 





ire 





lly and religiously among 


them. In almost every branch in that business, fines 
and footings, which were always spent in drink, and 
led to much excess, have been abolished; and sobriety is 








the rule, inebriety the ex¢ 


} ion, in that establishment. 
One gratifying fact we must 


in connection with 


notice 


the penny literature of the day: it is this, that, almost 
without exception, there is a decided recognition of 
the truthfulness of revealed religion. It is true we 


may occasionally meet with severe and 
remarks on ministers of religion and religious pro- 
but there is no depreciation of Christi 
no insult offered to the Author of our holy 
onthe contrary, frequent reference is 1 


mack 


uncharitable 
tessors unity, 
religion 
and homage 


paid to the self denying, merciful, and gracious Sa- 
viour. There is an Atheistic publication, a penny 
weekly serial, called The Reasoner, conducted by Mr. 
Holyoake, a clever “ orator,” of good general educa- 





tion; but, so far from that work being venerally a 
ceptable to th working classes, although the editor 


occasionally itinerates through the manufacturing 


towns.and dstxicts in the provinces, lecturing on be 
half of his_negative creed of infidelity, and of course 
reconmrentling is Reasoner to the notice of working 


nie} itis Larried on-at a considerable pecuniary loss: 
whe¢h ¥a3-Hhs hitherto been met monthly by the sub- 
scripiiokegfa\few persons, who, : 
infidel epigabdism, are regardless of the expense 


itlewn A hy tingipselyes in the endeavour to carry out | 


thphy obypof! 


S ROC, “okRidg’s College Hospital, in his 


in t Y ir desire for | 


giving. He quotes some very instructive factsy 
from a work entitled “ An Exposure of the va- 
rious Impositions daily practised by Vagrants o 
every description,” also the following very strong 
opinion of a former magistrate at one of the 
London Police Offices. 

I have taken great pains to sift a variety of cases 
of apparent destitution, and sometimes have been 
baffled for a considerable period; but it is singular, 
and at the same time consoling, that I have not met 
with one real instance, that is, an instance in which 
the party had not the means of more or less escaping 
from a state of want. 

3ut perhaps the articles in the volume which 
will attract more notice than any others, are the 
few contributed by working men themselves. 
One of these is entitled “ Truth from a Top Room.” 
Another is the second series (the first of which 
appeared in the first series of Meliora) of “ Leaves 
from the Lives and Opinions of Working Men.” 
One or two sentences from these will serve to 
their character. The writer of the last- 
named paper says :— 

We do not look to the House of Lords, nor to the 
House of Commons, and least of all to the middle 
classes, for much sympathy or assistance. Working 
men must trust to their own efforts, must work out 
their own redemption, or suffer endless disappoint- 
ment. The middle classes, whose interests and our 
own are in immediate contact, we regard as our most 
relentless oppressors. We are their slaves, and, so 
long as the present system of trade competition is 
continued, their slaves we must remain, unless we go 
to the diggings. The aristocratic Tory, for 
all we have to say against him, being uncorrupted by 
the continual sordid calculations of petty profits, is 


show 


far more generous in his treatment of working men, | 


than the rich trading, liberal-professing Whig. 

The aristocracy, as a body, knows in reality nothing, 
and seems to care nothing, about the social position 
of the working classes. Of late years, however, some 
individuals of that body, either from curiosity, bene- 
volence, or some other motive, have condescended to 
look into some places where working men live, and 
to inquire personally into our real domiciliary con- 
dition. They have rendered us important service, by 
giving publicity to their discoveries, from which con- 
siderable social improvements are likely to result. 
We are not insensible to the kindly efforts of these 
noble individuals in our behalf; but we think it re- 
quires other remedies to meet the disease. We are 
not inclined to accept with contentment anything 
which bears the shape of charity, while our just rights 
are denied us. We want political enfranchisement, 
and we insist on this, not so much from the abstract 
right as from the belief that it would ensure a better 
Government.” 

The “Truth from a Top Room” is introduced 
by a short preface by the Rev. W. W. Champneys, 
who states it to be written by a working man in 
Whitechapel. He says: “The following essay 
will be found a plain, rough, common-sense 
statement of the causes which depress the work- 
ing classes, with some suggestions for their re- 
moval ; and, we may be sure that it was 
written at intervals of labour, we are equally 
sure that it will be read with kindness and in- 
dulgence.’ 

We are inclined, however, to think that the 
former-mentioned article gives a much more cor- 
rect view of the general opinions and feelings of 
the better-educated class of artisans than this 
latter. The writer of the former confesses him- 
self a Chartist; and we believe his views are ex- 
ceedingly prevalent amongst the class just named, 

We have thus endeavoured to place before our 
readers some sketch of the various opinions and 
views contained in this little volume. Comment 
upon them by us would not only be out of place, 
but require ten times the space that can be 
afforded. Noris any comment necessary. The 
subject is one of vital importance—is one which 
daily grows in public estimation; and we are 
sure that there are hundreds of readers who will 
be glad to tind in this book a record of some of 
the varied opinions entertained by men of all 
respecting the best means of elevating 
thy poorer orders. 
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HISTORY. 
History of th Reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
Charl 


les X. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 2 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley. 
(Concluded from page 438.) 
Tue history of France, from the latter end of 
1815 to the year 1824, is not very enlivening, 
and not even very intelligible to an ordinary 


reader. While Louis XVIII. slumbered on his 


throne, the contest was carried on almost exclu- 
sively by the royalists and _ ultra - royalists, 
| When the standard of legitimacy appeared once 
| more likely to stand, not of itself, but by the 
artificial supports with which the European 
powers had surrounded it, royalists soon became 
as numerous as patriots had been in the days of 
terror. The King was an easy man; and, 
although naturally somewhat soured by the 
events of the Hundred Days, his temperament, 
no less than his policy, was averse from 
despotism. The spirit of the old Bourbons was 
strong in him. He loved homage much; but 
luxury and repose more. And, although the 
terrible experience of the last five-and-twenty 
years had not taught him, or any one member of 
his family, to abate one iota of what they conceived 
to be their divine and hereditary rights; he at 
least had learned from it a species of concilia- 
tory tact, which enabled him from this time to 
trim successfully between parties, and, by 
throwing the odium of unpopular measures on 
his ministers, to acquire even the reputation of 
being a constitutional king. Hence it is that 
present and future historians are destined to find 
little of lasting instruction or interest in the 
events of his reign. It was a temporising era; 
but an era not of either quiet or content. Fierce 
passions were smouldering under the surface ; 
but they seldom showed themselves on it in any 
universally significant manner. The great mass 
of the nation was in a_ state of sullen and 
despairing exhaustion. The Constitution, as 
fixed by the Charter, with its high electoral 
qualification, had established a timocracy of a 
very galling kind. The effect of it was to throw 
| all the powers of the suffrage into the hands of the 
country gentlemen, or the wealthier inhabitants 
of the towns. The former of these classes was 
essentially ultra-royalist; the latter moderately 
royalist. The days, perhaps, were not yet far 
remote when both were to be found among the 
ranks of the imperialists. Bonapartist or Bour- 
bonist, it made little difference to them. But 
one thing was of essential and equal importance 
to both sects; and that was that the years of th 
Republic should not return. 

At this day, we give neither of these parties cre- 
dit for a conservatism of a patriotic or enlightened 
order. The Charter—which, with all its vagueness 
of language, was an honest and rational instrument 
—was clear to neither the one nor the other. 
There was, it is true, a minority of Liberals, who 
clung to it with hope; and who were prepared to 
receive it, if acted up to in the letter and th 
spirit, as a satisfactory compromise. But the 
voices of this section were little heard at this 
time. Divided in their other views, the Royalist 
majority outstripped the expectations, and even 
the wishes, of those by whose agency the Chamber 
had received its present construction. Even 
Talleyrand was disgusted by the violence with 
which it proceeded to quench every spark of 
liberal opposition. But Talleyrand had had his 
day: and, after becoming the ready instrument 
for removing Fouché, found that his own minis- 
terial life was to be sacrificed to the Ultras. Th« 
victory of the squires was complete. The old 
Parliaments, in their most obsequious days, wer 
never more ready to register an arbitrary edict, 
than the Chambers of the Restoration were t 
renew the worst political vices of the old régime 

But this could not last; and the counter- 
reaction was commenced by the King himself 
Singularly enough, from this time to the end ot 
his reign, the I 





King must be looked on as the 
leader of the Constitutional party, and the heir 
apparent as the leader of the Unconstitutional 
party. This is one of the many anomalies in the 
history of France since its first revolution, which 
nothing but the actual event could have mad 
conceivable to an English mind. Our kings 
have, until very lately, always been sound Tories; 
our heirs have, in their transition state, been 
equally sound Whigs. We can hardiy imagine a 
state of things in which it would pay a Prince ot 
Wales to renounce his prerogative of real or 
assumed sympathy with the suffering masses ol 


the nation, in order to strengthen his position 


with the oligarchical classes. It marks the pecu- 
liar position of affairs in France after the Resto- 
ration, that the Comte d’Artois, the next heir to 
the throne, and the Duc d’Angouléme, the next 
heir but one, not merely found it expedient t 
throw themselves into the arms of the Ultras, 
but to use every stimulant by which their fanatl- 


cism might be excited to its utmost extent 
Nor was it mere opinionativeness, blindness, 


or party-spirit, that made them act thus 
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There was good ground for supposing that 
qa strong government might stand, but that a weak 
government could not stand. There was much 
reason for believing that the equilibrium of a 


The alternative at that time presented itself, even 
to liberal and experienced statesmen, in the same 


| lose. Such a chamber, he told a complimentary | was reaching the term of its existence; 


deputation from it, was to be found nowhere else. 
But our language has no synonym for Introuvable; 


| and none but an artist of the highest order could 
constitutional government, however perfect in | 
theory, would prove Utopian and impracticable. | 


way in which it has presented itself in this our | 


present day. It was an alternative between 
despotism and anarchy ; and if the Bourbons 
failed, it may be that they failed not so much 
because their first principles were wrong, as 
because they tightened where they should have 


relaxed, and relaxed where they should have | 


tightened. If the Bonapartes have triumphed 
in situations where the Bourbons and Orleanists 
have been utterly and shamefully defeated, it has 
not been because the measure of despotism has 
been less or more in the one case than the other; 


but because, with a little more dramatic atten- | 


tion to the unities of time and place, the former 
have shown themselves bold and able, where the 
latter have been simply weak and ridiculous. 

It seems to us therefore that, while we repro- 


bate, with all the natural indignation of English- | 
men, the policy of the Bourbons from 1815 to | 


1830, we must qualify our censure with a frank 


admission of the difficulties in which they were | 


placed. Perhaps the Restoration was, at best, a 
political and European blunder ; perhaps it was 
what many of the first statesmen of that time 
thought it—a wretched but inevitable expedient, 
which could only be temporary, but which would 
at least give the nations peace and breathing- 
time. But what course was the restored line to 
take? Their prestige was one of antiquity ; and 
should they take the path of innovation ? If the 
new light was the true one, what right had they 
there at all? What common ground was there 
between the framers of the Charter and the heirs 
of Louis XIV.? Louis XVIII. felt there was 
none, and had stated that there was none ; but 
he had sworn to maintain the new constitution, 
and he wished to do so, although he could never 
have looked at it without feeling how incompati- 
} 


ble with it were all the antecedents and preten- | 


sions of legitimacy. But his position, though a 
safe one, was a false one. His heir saw this; but 
he too, though late, had sworn to the constitu- 
tion. Could nothing, then, be done to lessen this 
monstrous inconsistency ? The Comte d’Artois 


was a conscientious man, not unlike our James IT., | 


to whom it has often been the fashion to compare 
him. The language of the Charter was vague; 
the condition of the country was such that it 
night be precipitated any day to anarchy. There 
were men of high standing who believed that 
France could be ruled only with a rod of iron ; 
and it was to these men that he listened, and to 
whose views he affixed his whole political faith. 
Of the two brothers there can be little doubt that 
Louis was the wiser in his generation ; but Louis 
had few sentiments, and no convictions. Charles 
Was narrow-minded and a bigot; but he had both 
sentiments and convictions, and was ready to 
sacrifice, as he did sacrifice, a throne for them. 
The very name of the King’s first ministry had 
something inauspicious in it; but there was little 
fault to be found with it. The Duce de Richelieu 
headedit. Hewas the chief of that proud and subtle 
family which, after representing European de- 
spotism in the seventeenth century, and European 
lissoluteness in the eighteenth, was, strangely 
enough, destined to represent European modera- 
tion and compromise in the nineteenth century. 
The Duke luved his class, and wished to see it 
supreme. 
the ultras, and soon drew on himself their con- 
tempt and hatred. The Chambers were for ven- 
geance; the ministers for aianesty. Ney and 
Labedoyere slaked, without satisfying, the passions 
{the former; only Lavalette’s heroic wife saved 
4um from their fury. The people rose in the 
South against the policy of their nominal repre- 
sentatives. 


But the chaos within the Chambers was alarming. 
Ministers proposed a moderate elevation of the 


ranchise. The Chamber of Deputies took it out of | 


their hands, and passed it in an exaggerated form; 
but the Peers threw it out. The law of divorce 
Was repealed absolutely: large sums, by way of 
indemnity, were voted to the clergy; and all 
‘ducational institutions placed under their 
Management and control. In these measures 
te King saw his throne sinking under him ; 
and in the bitterness of his heart gave his Parlia- 
ent a soubriquet, which it is never likely to 


But he sided with the King against | 


They also were repressed with blood- | 
thed; but the amnesty at length became law. | 


paint the exquisite irony that flashed from the 
royal eye and curled in the royal lip, while, in 
this one commonplace epithet, he intimated at 
once his gratitude, his disgust, and his con- 
tempt, to his indiscreet vassals. 

On the 5th Sept. 1816 the King dissolved the 
Chambers. 
an edict which reiterated the King’s resolution to 
support the Charter. The number of deputies 
was reduced to that prescribed by the Charter ; 
and none under forty years of age were to be 
eligible. It is singular, as Mr. Crowe remarks, 
that such a proviso as the latter should have been 
inserted, and inserted as a measure against the 
ultras. It is also to be observed that this ordi- 
nance appears to have been regarded by all par- 
ties as not unconstitutional, but a legitimate exer- 
cise of the powers reserved to the sovereign by the 
14th article of the Charter. 

The elections which followed were favourable 
to the moderate party. The Ultras were furious. 
Chateaubriand, the eloquent organ of their party, 


The dissolution was proclaimed in 


but the 
storm of obloquy and ridicule with which the 
emancipated captives hastened to greet their 
liberator was such that no ministry could long 
stand before it. ; 

Decazes thought that he had gone too far. He 
attempted to retract; but it was too late. The 
same man who had liberalised the franchise and 
freed the press, proposed laws to narrow the 
former and curb the latter. Suddenly he found 
himself without supporters. He was treated by 
all parties as a renegade. The Bascule had 


| answered its purpose, and people were tired of it. 


They had had enough of compromise; they now 


wanted decisive and energetic policy. Besides, 


| the minister was now attempting to Anglicise the 


who was on the eve of publishing a pamphlet in | 


which the Charter was construed according to 
the highest pretensions of Legitimacy—Chateau- 
briand added a postscript, denouncing the ordi- 
nance, and intimating that the King must have 
acted under duress. The police seized the pam- 
phlet, and its author’s name was struck off the 
list of ministers of state. 

Then followed two years of a policy which, if 
not popular, was at least not offensive to any but 
the extremes of all parties. The merit of it is 
due to a young man, who, from the first days of 
the Restoration, had been high in the King’s 
favour. This was M. Decazes. Decazes had be- 
gun life as an advocate; had, while in the flush 
of youth, attracted the dislike of Napoleon and 
the regard of Louis. He had ability, spirit, and 
firmness; and, after distinguishing himself, even 
as Fouche’s successor, in the Police, he was now 
the vital principle of Richelieu’s administration, 
and soon afterwards the head of another in his own 
name. 

The policy of Decazes was strictly a policy of 
equilibrium. It acquired its own name, and 
was known as the policy of the bascu/e, or balanc 
of parties. But those parties were no longer 
what they had been on the morrow of the Re- 
storation. There had been not merely secessions, 
but new formations. The ultras had decreased in 
numbers; but, led on by the Comte d’Artois and 
the Due d’Angouléme, they had organised and 
systematised a wide influence. Monsieur, be- 
sides, was an active man, and the King quite the 
reverse. Nor was it an easy task for any ministry, 
however moderate, to resist the external pressure 
of a party, which, even in opposition, had much 
to excite the King’s warmest sympathies. On 
the other hand, the Liberals were again seen and 
heard. ‘Their ranks began to be recruited by 
deserters from the moderate roy alists. The 
Charter was appealed to by these men with an 
earnestness which indicated far than it 
actually expressed; and already in Paris and 
throughout France secret societies were forming, 
whose ultimate views none exactly knew, but who 
were suspected, and suspected justly, of looking 
for a state of things very different from that 
which was to be expected from even the most 
extended construction of the charter. The term 
“Red Republican” did not vet exist; but the 
bonnet rouge was coming into fashion ; and “ Car- 
bonari” in those days had the same sound of 
mystical terror, to the lovers of order and the 
status quo, as “ Rouge” has in our own days. 


more 


It was among such fluctuating elements that 
Decazes for two years steered dexterously. Laws 
were made and unmade. The electoral law of 
to-day was not the electoral law of the morrow. 
The qualification was alternately raised and 
lowered. The chamber received new blood by 
the statutory re-election each year of one-fifth 
of its members. Financial difficulties were en- 
countered and mastered. The law of libel was 
mitigated ; and, above all, the press for a time 
became absolutely free from censorship. But 
the result was not of the most encouraging kind 
to ministers. Forth sprung all the pent-up talent 
of the country—all the young slips of literary 
genius who have a mission to reconstruct, or, at 
least, to destroy. Among them also, loftier by 
the head, towered the superior crests of such men 
as Guizot, Thiers, Villemain, and Royer Collard. 
Perhaps, in the nature of things, the ministry 


Constitution. He was for introducing distinct 
county and borough elections, septennial Par- 
liaments ; and all this while he was tying up the 
liberties of the subject. His policy, however, 
was not the inconsistent thing that it seemed to 
be; but, patently, it was incongruous enough to 
unseat any ministry. It was tottering, and up- 
held only by the King’s personal predilection for 
its chief, when, on the night of the 13th of 
February 1820, it was known throughout Paris 
that the Due de Berri, the second and most 
popular son of the Comte d’Artois, had been 
assassinated by a fanatic, named Louvel, at the 
opera. 

Unconnected as such an event may seem to be 
with the situation of the Ministry, yet it caused 
its downfall. It suited the father and nearest 
relations of the murdered man to believe, or ap- 


pear to believe, that the murderer had been 
suborned by Decazes. There was not the 
slightest foundation for the charge ; calumny 


itself refused to spread it. But the Comte d’Ar- 
tois and his surviving son, with his Duchess, did 
not hesitate to proceed in all the pomp or 
mockery of woe to the palace, and there gravely 
accuse the First Minister as an accessory before 
the act. The King would not listen to the charge. 
The prosecutors resorted to supplication; the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, the daughter of Louis XVI., 


threw herself on her knees, and entreated the 
King to dismiss Decazes. The Comte d’Artois 
joined : “I make the request,” he said, sobbing, 


‘asa sacrifice to the manes of my son.” The 
King yielded. Decazes fell, not to rise again. He 
was sent into honourable banishment as am- 
bassador to England ; and the Duc de Richelieu 
was again commissioned to form a ministry. 

We must pass hastily over the remainder of 
Louis’s reign. The Richelieu ministry failed to 
sustain itself against the ultras. ‘The latter 
recovered and steadily maintained the ascendant. 
Supported by them, Villéle, who succeeded 
Richelieu, was able to fetter the press and re- 
strict the franchise again. The king interfered 
little; the Comte d’Artois became daily less 
impeded in his policy. Everything tended to 
show that there was a rising and a setting sun. 
Louis was not religious ; Charles was; and piety 
became the fashion at court as much as it was in 
the latter days of Louis XIV. Charles was for 
silencing the press—Louis for leaving it alone. 
Villele gratified the heir, and displeased the King, 
who wrote to Decazes and regretted the days 
when the latter was minister. The strictest cen- 
sorship was exercised over all publications, and 
the Chambers became a body of functionaries. 
One event gave some little false lustre to the last 
days of Louis XVIII. Ferdinand of Spain, a 
bigot, a savage, and a monster, had been expelled 
from his country. A French army reinstated 
him. 

Mr. Crowe thus describes the 

LAST DAYS OF LOUIS XVIII. 

As long as Louis XVIIII. retained Decazes, or 
even the Duc de Richelieu, ministers who required 
the King’s support, and craved his counsels and his 
intervention, the King retained his vivacity. No 
sooner, however, had the Duke thrown away his own 
power, and given the monarch up to the domination 
of the party of the ultra-royalists and the Count 
d’Artois, through the instrumentality of the new 
electoral law, than Louis sunk into hebetude, both as 
aman andamonarch. He was somewhat reconciled 
to the change, by perceiving that M. de Villéle had 
none of the extravagance of his party, and would act 
as a check upon it, as far as prudence and the preser- 
vation of his leadership would allow. Madame du 
Cayla filled the place which intimacy requires. She 
was the confidante of the monarch’s thoughts, and at 
the same time, the intervening medium between him 
and the religious party, or between him and the 
Minister; for Villéle was too illiterate to command, 
and too coarse to hold, much personal communication 
with the King. Reconciled with the sacerdotal party 
and with his brother, -hrough Madame du Cayla, and 
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at the same time reposing on Villéle, Louis XVIII. 
abandoned anxious thought and personal interference 
in polities, contenting himself with enacting the 


king in all matters of etiquette, and in sustaining the 
dignity of his house. Monarchy to him was the 
monarchy of Louis XLV., in furm at least. Thus he 
re-established all those great offices of the court, for 
which no duties remained corresponding to the titles. 
The King did not merely require their presence, like 
modern sovereigns, on days of ceremony and parade, 
but he held a real levée,—that is, he expeeted that 
those honoured with the privilege should take advan- 
tage of it, and be ready when his bed-room door was 
thrown open of a morning, to enter and pay their 
respects, and be witness of the tedious toilette of a 
gouty invalid. He also presided at the Council of 
Ministers, where he more often indulged in telling 
stories than in discussing matters of state. The sub- 
jects of his stories were drawn from the reports of the 
secret police, with which he was always entertained. 
These reports were made up of scandal, and of indi- 


vidual failing, rather than of treason, or of aught 
which seemingly regarded politics. But Louis XVIII. 
loved to skim the scandal of the Parisian world, 


through his police, when he could no longer do so by 
conversation. He received few visits, latterly none 
exeept those of the roval family and Madame du 
Cayla. Lamariine, one of his court, has depicted the 
nature of the old King’s life, even to his smallest pe- 
euliarities, with the minuteness of the memoir-writer. 
He has described those rapid drives around the capital, 
and from palace to palace, in which he used to kill 
his own horses, and those of his gardes du « rps, who 
were far from worshipping the royalty of which they 
were supposed to be the ornament and the support. 
On one occasion his police brought the monarch an 
intercepted letter of one of his own gardes du c rps 
who accompanied him in his rapid rides. The 
writer concluded with,—‘t When shall we escort the 
old ——— to St. Denis?” Lamartine mentions one 
of his fancies, which was to be transported to Ver- 
sailles, in the old palace of which he caused his 
former apartment to be furnished just as it had been. 
here he would shut himself up, and evoke the remi- 
niscences of his early life,—-of the court of his brother, 
—of the misfortunes of his family,—and of all that 
past which he had done so much, and yet so vainly, 
to restore. In reminiscence of his exile, he caused to 
be Jaid out, in the grounds of the park, a little retired 
garden, in the English fashion, in which he also liked 
to be wheeled, and to be left alone to his contempla- 
tion. The garden is a copy of that (sic) Louis X VIII. 
possessed at Hartwell; it still exists in the jardin 
inglais. On his return from these excursions the 
Parisian public generally saw in the royal carriage, 
as it galloped past, the figure of the King, asleep, 
his white head uncovered, and hanging down, insen- 
sible to the silence, indifference, or disrespect of the 
crowd. 
HIS DEATH. 

The death of the King was tedious: it was a slow 
deeay of the extremities, which, long torpid, at last 
were detached from the body, and mortification 
ensued. The words of Louis X VILL. to his brother 
were,—*‘‘ I have tacked between parties, like Henry LV. 
Unlike him, I die in my bed, and in the Tuileries. 
Do as I have done, and yon will reach the same end 
f peace. I pardon whatever annoyance you may 
have caused me, for the hopes I entertain of your 
conduct as king. But,” added the dying monarch, 
pointing to the Duc de Bordeaux, who was brought in, 
“let Charles the Tenth take care of the crown for 
that boy.” The prescience of the King did not fail 
him. He all along, and to the last, foresaw, as 
Charles II. of England did, that his brother and suc- 
cessor would disinherit the dynasty and prostrate the 
throne. On the 16th of September, 1824, Louis X VILL. 
ceased at once to live and to reign. 

French history becomes animated and fasci- 
nating again with the accession of Charles X. 
There is no longer a want of interest; no longer 
the groan of ennui. Events march on rapidly 
and consistently to their catastrophe; the days 
of the Bascule—of royalist reaction and counter- 
reaction-—pass away like the hum of a drone. The 
fierce principles that have torn the Universe from 
the days of creation, are again in active conflict; 
the centripetal aad centrifugal motions are once 
more in direct antagonism. Wars and rumours 
of wars are heard from the first; and the simple 
issue becomes the old one between absolutism 
and the claims of individual freedom. 

There was doubtless, again, a monareh on the 
throne who would reign strictly as one, or not at 
all. He it was who had done more than any one 
man during the last ten years in checking the 
torrent that bore down upon the throne. He it 
was who had started with the broad and intelli- 
gible principle that the people must be slaves, or 
order and the Crown cease to exist. It was a 
startling, but a clear proposition ; and had in it 
just sufficient verisimilitude to draw large sup- 
port from minds of the Conservative order 
But its practical development required a clearer 
eye, a firmer will, and a stronger hand in emer- 
gencies than the new King possessed. 





Yet Charles X. had much in his favour. He 
was, as we have said, a conscientious and religious 
man. He was also a gentleman of an exquisite 
and consummate order, such as, if tradition be 


| trusted, is neither bred nor born in these degene- 


rate days. The Graces have always found a 
difficulty in breathing the air of freedom ; the 
Muses have always most loved the patronage of a 
liberal despot. No one, perhaps, could have been 
better qualified than Charles to support the 
latter character. He had also many of its mag- 
nanimous traits. Louis XVIII. had always dis- 
trusted the Duke of Orleans. One of the first 
acts of Charles X. was to restore him his titles 
and family estates, which made the Duke at once 
the richest peer in France. A regiment was 
also given to his eldest son. The Duke showed 
his gratitude subsequently by refusing to take 
any one measure to save the throne to his bene- 
factor or his family ; and consummated the senti- 
ment by accepting the crown himself. 

The first acts of Charles X.—like the first acts 
of most kings—were popular. He announced 
his adhesion to the Charter ; declaredan amnesty ; 
and promised largely in favour of religious tole- 
ration. But, above all, he renounced the censor- 
ship of the press. This was, indeed, a renuncia- 
tion of a mere temporary right, which existed 
only during the parliamentary recess ; and, as 
the session was on the point of commencement, it 
indicated little, and meant nothing. But it was 
enough to make the Parisians for the time forget 
their recollections and anticipations ; and when 
the King first reviewed the National Guard, the 
general sentiment in his favour amounted to 
enthusiasm. 

But this was not to last. Thenceforward the 
bow was bent with increasing intensity until it 
snapped. Soon it became whispered and believed 
that the King was in the hands of the Jesuits. 
It was known that ministers were ready with a 
law against sacrilege, and its tenor confirmed all 
previous suspicions. ‘The bill came before the 
Chambers: and it proposed, in substance, that 


| death should be the penalty for the desecration of 


the holy wafer, and that the ceremonies of the 
execution should be the same as those observed 
in cases of parricide. But, notwithstanding a 
clamorous opposition, the law passed. 

It was followed by another hardly less unpopu- 
lar. The Royalist eniigrants had not ceased for 
ten years to press their claims for compensation. 
They had received much, but claimed more. 
Villele now succeeded in passing a Bill, by which 
thirty millions of francs were charged on the civil 
fund for their benefit. 
Foy, the leader of the opposition, thundered 
against it in vain. The Marquis de Lafayette 
received 18,000/.; Rochefoucault and 
60,000/.; the Duc de Choiseul 44,000/.; and others 
in proportion. Next came 
even reasonable, but no less unpopular in princi- 
ple. One of the most signal relics of the Revo- 
lution was the law of the descent of real property. 
Not only 


The eloquence of General | 


Liancourt | 


a bill, sounder and | 


| depicts him to the life. 
had great proprietary interests been | 


destroyed by the decrees of territorial subdivision; | 


but the ties of families had been weakened, and the 
rights of legitimate ownership violated by them. 
As the law stood, three-fourths of every man’s 
landed estates devolved necessarily, on his death, in 
equal shares on his surviving children. Only the 
remaining fourth was devisable. It was now pro- 
posed that, in cases of intestacy only, this fraction 
should be given to the eldest son. The outery was 
tremendous. The nation saw in the Bill nothing 
but an insidious attempt to renew the hateful 
inequalities of the old régime. Even the Upper 


Chamber felt that it must not pass, and accord- | 


ingly rejected it. The rejoicings were great; 


Paris illuminated her streets, and thespirit of the | 


Revolution was recognised throughout France. 
And now again came the great problem of the 
press. 
all pamphlets, containing less than twenty sheets, 
should be deposited with a Government office 
five days before publication. Editors of papers 
were to disclose their principals, and give heavy 
security. Criticisms on the Sovereign, 
Church, the courts, and generally all departments 
of the Government, were prohibited under severe 
penalties. But so hot was the opposition, that 
the Ministers withdrew the Bill. 
wards the King reviewed the National Guard. 


It received him with cries of “ Vive la Charte ;” | 


“Down with the Jesuits;’ “Down with the 
Ministers.” “I came to receive homage, not a 
lesson,” was the royal answer. That same even- 
ing the King signed a decree, dissolving the 
Guard. ‘Two months later, an ordinance re- 


A ministerial Bill proposed that copies of 


the | 


Shortly after- | 


established the censorship of the press—created 
seventy Peers—and dissolved the Lower Chamber, 
‘¢ Revolution,” said the King, “having made its 
way into the Chamber of Peers, it is necessary to 
drive it out.” 

But the new chamber was still more liberal 
than the former one. Villéle resigned; and anew 
ministry took its name from M. de Martignac. It 
was installed the Ist January 1828, and retained 
office until August 1829. 

If moderation and a wary policy could have 
saved Charles X., it is probable that the Vicomte 
de Martignac would have saved him. Like 
Decazes. his views were of that safe and gentle 
kind, which will neither retrograde nor advance, 
He had a pleasing and rather effeminate voice; so 
much so that Charles used to speak of him as 
la Pasta. His abilities were those of a medi- 
ator; and the necessity of a mediator between 
Charles and his people was becoming daily more 
indispensable. But the result was unfortunate. 
King and people from the first distrusted the 
holder of indefinite opinions. ‘There were many 
who had already made up their minds that things 
must be worse before they could be better; and 
to whom compromise was synonymous with 
defeat. The King was no less confirmed in his 
own views; and when, after failing in a municipal 
law which had been studiously adapted to please 
all parties, the First Minister resigned, the 
liberals, no less than the King, felt a stern satis- 
faction in knowing that the crisis was at hand, 
because Prince de Polignae was named his suc- 
cessor. 

There was now, indeed, a man at the head of 
affairs who would be satisfied with no half- 
measures—a man after the King’s own heart, but 
doomed to be his most fatal friend. The Princ 
de Polignac was like his master in his good and 
bad points. He was eminently pious and con- 
scientious ; he was in an equal degree narrow- 
minded, obstinate, and a lover of strong measures 
Mr. Crowe draws a descriptive portrait of him:— 

PRINCE POLIGNAC. 

It would have been difficult to find a man, whohad 
so little knowledge of France, of its prevalent ideas, 
and of its rising or risen generation, as Prince 
Polignac. Exiled while young at the commencement 
of the Revolution, attached to the Court and the 
Count d@’Artois, he had shown his devotion by 
mingling in those plots of desperadoes who aimed at 
the life of Napoleon—enterprises for which M. de 
Polignac was every way unfitted. Indeed, it was Polig- 
nac’s fate always to thrust himself into tasks which he 
ought to have been the last man to undertake. His 
complicity in these plots had led to ten years’ im- 
prisonment, from which he was only liberated in 1814. 
This had overwhelmed his weak nature with empty 
melancholy and pious resignation. No man was better 
prepared fora cloister; for even at the time that he 
was aiming at the high post of Prime Minister, he 
made no acquaintance, and had no intercourse with 
the leading men of his time, but lived apart in a 
dreamy empyreum, as remote from statesmanship as 
from life. One anecdote, recorded by Lamartine, 
After he had quarrelled with 
the Chamber, and when he was obliged to prorogue it, 
his feeling was not that of regret, but delight. Some 
one sought to encourage and console him by pointing 
out how the Chamber might be conciliated, and 
brought to give onee more a majority to the King. 
‘““A majority,” exclaimed Prince Polignae, in a fright: 
‘‘T should be very sorry indeed to have one. | 
shouldn’t know what to do with it.” Such was the 
simple and true expression of the feelings, as well 
as the measure of the capacity, of him whom 
Charles X. selected to be the Constitutional Minister. 

Under Martignac the press had regained some 
toleration; and they used it now to formidable 
effect. Forthwith ministers and King were 
attacked unsparingly. The Debats led the way ; 
Thiers, Mignet, and Carrel thundered in the 
National ; Guizot and Dupin philosophised in the 
Temps ; and the Doctrinaires vituperated and 
enigmatised in the Globe. The provinces ex- 
claimed against the new ministry. In Britanny 
the middle classes pledged themselves to resist 
unconstitutional taxation. The Vébats was pro- 
secuted; but even a jury of judges acquitted the 
editor, M. Bertin, of libel. Yet his article, accord- 


ing to English law, was little if at all short of 


sedition, or perhaps even constructive treason. 
On the 2nd March 1830 Charles X. opened the 
Chambers. He spoke of the treaty of Adrianople; 
of the approaching expedition to Algiers; of his 
adhesion to the Charter; and ended with an 
ambiguous menace indicative of his resolution to 
uphold his present and future policy at any risk. 
The King spoke with agitation; the Chamber 
heard him in silence. Etienne drew up an address 
to the throne, which, a fortnight afterwards, was 
carried by a majority of 221 to 181 of the Lower 
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House. 
want of confidence in the King and his ministers. 
It was presented ; but Charles only replied that 
his resolutions were unchangeable. The Cham- 
bers on the following day were prorogued to the 
3rd of September. 

On the 29th of April the ministerial paper con- 
tained the following paragraph :— 

PRELUDE TO THE ORDONNANCES. 

The King is the instrament of that eternal 
sovereignty which is in God. The King is Zis 
minister for the conservation of society. 
this right, anterior to all law, the King makes war and 
peace, and in virtue of this also he makes ordonnances 
for the safety of the State (Art 14 of the Charter). 
What people call coups d'état are something both 
usual and regular, when the King orders them in the 
general interest of his people, even though he go in 
appearance against the laws. 

If this were so, then, said the opposition jour- 
nals, the people will refuse to pay taxes. The 
First Minister apprehended that this would be 
the limit of resistance. 

On the 16th of May the Chambers were dis- 
solved. Three ministers resigned, on being 
informed by Prince Polignac that the powers 
given by the fourteenth article would be exer- 
cised if the next elections should be unfavourable. 
The new elections took place early in June. The 
result was utterly adverse to Government. 275 
opposition members were elected to 145 ministe- 
rialists. Nothing then was left to the King but 
to yield or to resort to extra-legal measures. 

Charles had many warnings. The English 
ministry had expostulated; the Emperor Nicholas 
sent a special ambassador to urge him not to 
infringe the Charter. Austria had done the same; 
many royalists, many emigrants, had tendered 
similar entreaties. But Peyronnet exceeded in 
audacity; Mangin, Prefect of Police, declared 
that Paris would not stir; and Polignae stated 
that Government might rely on 17,000 soldiers 
to put down any insurrection. Three ordon- 
nances were drawn up; the first two by Peyron- 
net, the last by Chantelauze. They were pre- 
sented to the King, who paused—leaned his head 
on his hands — reflected — hesitated — ejaculated 
that it was impossible to do otherwise — and 
signed them. On the morning of the 26th of 
July they appeared in the Moniteur. They were 
as follows :— 

THE ORDONNANCES., 

First. The liberty of the press is suspended. No 
print or journal can appear without authorisation. No 
book of less than twenty sheets can appear without 
permission first obtained.—Second. The Chamber of 
Deputies is dissolved. — Third. The Chamber of 
Deputies shall consist of merely deputies of depart- 
ments. ‘The taxes, which constitute the right of 
election or eligibility, must be those of proprietor or 
life-ho'der. (The commercial class paying patents was 
by this excluded.) The old number of deputies i 
revived, that of 258, with renewal of one-fifth each 
year. Each district college will elect a number of 
candidates equal to the number of deputies, and will 
be divided into as many sections as there are can- 
didates. The sections are to meet in different places, 
and separately elect their candidates. The depart- 
mental colleges will elect the deputies, the half of their 
deputies to be taken from the list of eandidates chosen 
by the district colleges. No amendment to a law 
shall be permitted.—A fourth ordonnance convoked 
the electoral colleges on the 6th of September. 

Then came three days of terror and bloodshed. 
They began with the editors of the leading jour- 
nals combining to continue their publications as 
usual. Then deputies were seen haranguing 
the people, and calling on them to defend the 
Constitution. Then, for the first time, barri- 
cades rose with the rapidity of magic; and death 
in every shape of fire and stones and bullets 
was hurled down on the few soldiers whe could 
be made to follow their officers. The troops de- 
serted by thousands. Marmont carried the news 
of his own defeat to the King at St. Cloud. The 
Dauphin found none to uphold the falling throne. 
The leaders of the people discovered that the 
insurrection had become a revolution. “ Let 
there be no treating with Charles X.” was the 
cry. And almost in that same hour a deputa- 
tion, that had in vain sought the Duke of 
Orleans during the three days, found him 
stretched on an old bed in a garret of his own 
Palais Royal, pale, haggard, and suffering all 
the agonies of Macbeth’s uncertain wishes and 
fears. He had heard his name proclaimed for 
the vacant throne—“would not play false, and 
yet would wrongly win.” In this case also 
@ spirited, and not a bad woman, supplied the 
lacking courage ; and, while Charles X. and his 
family pursued the sad road of exile to Cherbourg 


It voted, in the most explicit terms, a | 


In virtue of 


and Holyrood; Louis Philippe of Orleans, King of | 


the French, after swearing to maintain an ex- 
tended Charter, had already begun to reign in 
his stead. PHILO. 
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Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie, selected and 
Letters, Diaries, and other 
Manuscripts. By Cecirta Lucy Bricnrwe tt. 
Norwich: Fletcher and Alexander. London: 

Longman, Brown and Co. 1854. 

Mrs. Orre was descended from a respectable 
family. Her father was an eminent surgeon at 
Norwich—the eldest son of the Reverend Mr. 
Alderson, probably a Presbyterian minister at 
Lowestot. How James her father became en- 
titled to the appellation of Docter we are not in 
formed, unless it be that his younger brother 
enjoyed that distinction as a physician. Among 
the descendants of the Rev. Mr. Alderson the 
most celebrated is Sir E. F. Alderson, the son of 
Robert, a barrister, and youngest brother of 
James Alderson. Mrs. Opie traced the pedigree 
on her mother’s side as far back as her great 
great great grandfather, Augustine Briggs, M.P. 
for Norwich. 

Mrs. Opie was born in 1769, henceforth 
memorable in chronology as the year of the births 
of Wellington and Napoleon. She lost, at the 
critical age of fifteen, her mother, and became at 
onee mistress of her father’s house, and freed 
from the somewhat severe discipline of her mere 
highly principled and tenderly lamented parent. 
As her poems on the death of her mother are 
decidedly the best given in the Memorials, pos- 
sessing all the beauties of versification for which 
Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon are so justly 
celebrated, we quote the shortest, and fear not 
that it will bear us out in our opinion ;— 


arranged from her 


SONNET 
On visiting Cromer for the first time since the death of m 
mother, with whom I used frequently t isit it 
Seenes of my childhood where, to grief unknown, 


And led by gaiety, I joy'd to roy 

Ere in my breast care fix'd her ebon thron« 

And her pale rue with fancy's roses wove 

No more, alas! your wonted charms I view ; 

Ye speak of comforts [I can know no more ; 

rhe faded tints of memory ye renew, 

And wake of fond regret the tearful power 

But would you bid me still the beauties priz 

That on your cliff-crown'd shores in state abide ; 

Bid aim'd in awful pomp yon billows ri-e 

And seek the realms where night and death reside : 

Unusual empire bid them there assume, 

And force departed goodness from the tomb 

Mrs. Opie’s kindly feelings may be said to have 

been developed and brought into activity by the 
early removal of the ill-grounded terrors of her 
infant imagination. Her “first terror was of 
black beetles; the second of frogs; the third of 
skeletons; the fourth of a black man: and the 
fifth of madmen.” Her horror of mad people, 
like her other prejudices, was overcome by the 


judicious training of her mother; and one of her 


earliest passions was ministering to the gratifica- 
tion of the inmates of the madhouse. Her 
sympathy for mad people was greatly lessened 
after paying a visit to the asylum. “On the 
whole we came away disappointed, from having 
formed false ideas of the nature of the infliction 
which we bad gone to contemplate. I have since 
then seen madness in many different asylums; 
but I was never disappointed again.” 

Her next predilection was of a more enduring 
nature, and seems to have grown with her growth 
and remained unabated to the close of her life. 

The refined Horace Walpole desired to be 
present at every fire within his reach. The witty 
and light-hearted George Selwyn enjoyed the 
spectacle of a publie execution, and never allowed 
any other pleasure to deprive him of his favourite 
amusement. It would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible now, to trace the aecident which first 
this unnatural bias to the minds of Walpole and 
Selwyn. The origin of Mrs. Opie’s ruling passion 
is more easily discoverable. It had its rise in 
the gratification of girlish vanity, and Sir Henry 
Gould may be held answerable for the many 
hours which Mrs. Opie wasted in the course of 
her long life in her assiduous attendance in courts 
at the time of assizes. She made her début in the 


gave 





Nisi Prius Court, where Judge Gould was 
presiding :— 

By some lucky chance (says Mrs. Opie), I ilso found 
myself on the bench, by the side of g A] 
though TI could not divest mvself of a degree of awful 
respect when I had reached such a vicinity, it was 
so advantageous a position for hearing and seeing 


especially as the 


seemed to regard 1 fixed attention to 


that I was soon reconciled to it, 


good old man 


what was going forward with some attention. The 
handsome and venerable old man, surprised, pro- 


bably, at seeing so young a listener by his side, was 
so kind at last as to enter into conversation with me. 
Never, I think, had my vanity been so gratitied; 
and when, on my being forced to leave the court by 
the arrival of my dinner-hour, he said he hoped | wa 





sufficiently pleased to come again, I went home much 
raised in my own estimation, and fully resolved to go 
into court again next day. As I was obliged to go 
alone, I took care to wear the same dress as I wor 
the preceding day, in hopes that, if the judge saw me, 
he would cause way to be made for me. Bat, being 
obliged to go in at a door where the crowd was very 
great, I had little hope of being seen, though the door 
fronted the judge. At last I was pushed forward by 
the crowd, and gradually got nearer to the table. 
While thus struggling with obstacles, a man, not 
quite in the grade of a gentleman, pushed me back 
rather rudely, and said, ‘“ There, Miss, go home; you 
had better go away. What business have you here 
This is no place for you; be advised. There—go, I 
tell you!” But Miss was obstinate, and stood her 
ground, turning, as she did so, towards the judg 
who now perceived and recognised her, and instantly 
ordered one of the servants of the court to make way 
for that young lady. Accordingly way was made, 
and, at his desire, I took my place again by the judge’s 
side. It was not in nature—at least not in my weak 
nature, to resist casting a triumphant glance on m 
impertinent reprover—and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing that he looked rather foolish. 











Amelia Opie, then only a child, was “ shocked 
at the very irreverent manner in which the oath 
was administered and repeated.” She remarked 
that “evidently the Great Name was spoken 
with as much levity as if it had been merely a 
brother mortal, not the name of the great King 
of Kings.” This is curious when taken in con- 
nection with her resolution, many years after- 
wards, to join the sect leading 
tenets is to swear not at all, and who have the 
almost singular privilege of being exempt from 
taking an oath. 

The trial on the third day of “ Miss” Amelia’s 
appearance in court was one in which the richest 
and oldest alderman in Norwich was proceeded 
against for perjury. ‘The principal witness against 
him was a gentleman who owed him considerable 
obligation. “The witnesses swore in direct 
opposition to each other ”—no uneommon occur- 
rence in a court of justice ; but the result in this 
case was singular, for the accusing witness left 
the court conscience-stricken, and was next 
morning found dead in his bed, with strong sus- 
picions of poison. 

The gentleman who gave Amelia Opie lessons 
in French was 


one of whose 


“a remarkable man.” He was 
brought over from Holland to take charge of the 
Walloon Church (Norwich) in 1752, and con- 
tinued to officiate during fifty-one years with in- 
creasing satisfaction. He was conversant and 
able to preach in four languages—Latin, Dutch, 
French, and English. Jesides this he was an 
author, having published a work entitled 
“Théorie du Systeme Animal,” and a pamphlet, 
under an assumed name, “Criticisms on the 
Diversions of Purley.” His death took place in 
the month of May 1804. 

Mr. Opie painted an admirable likeness of him 
which appeared in the London Exhibition of 1800 
his picture was in the possession of Mrs. (pie at the 
time of her death, and is the subject of one of her 
*“davs.” There was a very singular expression in 
the eves: and on one occasion, a visitor, who was 
calling upon her, gazing on the picture, remarked 
that he was painfully afieeted by this look, as he re- 
seen the same strange appearance 


» of a person who conmmitted suicide 


membered to have 
in the countenanc 
Phis remark forcibly struck Mrs. Opie, and no won- 
der, as it was the fact that her poor master died by 
his own hands. 

A less painful incident is related with referenec 
to her dancing-master : 

Ihe master who first instrueted her to thread the 
cay mazes of the dance was one “ Christian.” In 
after vears she was wont to refer to those days, 
ind would close her recollections of the worthy Chris- 





tian by tellir how, on one oecasion, when she and 
her husband were in Norwich, they aecompanied a 
friend to see the Dutch church; “the two gentlemen 
were engaged in looking round and making their ol 

servations, and J, finding myself somewhat cold, be- 
gan to hop and dance uy yn the spot where I stood 
Suddenly my eyes chanced to fall yn the pavement 





below, and I started at beholding the well-known 
name of * Christian ” upon the slab. I stopped 
hat I had actually been 
iny old master—he who 


graved 
in dismay, shocked to find 
dancing uy m the grave ¢ 
first taught me to dance! 
“The premature death of Mrs. Alderson occa- 
introduction of her daughter into 


sioned the 
society at a very Her father delighted 


eal ly age. 
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to make her his constant companion, and intro- 
duced her to the company of the friends with 
whom he visited, and whom he welcomed to his 
house.” A young girl pl: iced in such circum- 
stances must have gr ail y needed the counsel 
and friendship of a wise emale, and such a one 
Miss Alderson happily found in Mrs. John 
Taylor, a lady distinguished for her extensive 
knowles lex » and many excellencies. This lady, 
wever, d es not appear to have prevented Mrs. 

from imbibing the > prince ipl es of those oe. 
ns who advocated and applauded the glorious 
struggle for liberty which « xtended itself in the 
horrors of the French revolution, and ended in 
the despotism of Bonaparte. 








Dr. Alderson was among those who hailed the 
ich revolution with pleasure; and, though he after- 
! cause to moderate his expectations as to 
the results of that movement, he seems (in common 
with many sincere patriots) to have held his allegiance 
true to the original revolutionary cause. 


Fr 








as saw 


Among Miss Alderson’s male acquaintance we 
find eee and others of his school. 


Mr. J. Boddington and I set off for town yeste rdi ty 
by way of Is lington, that we might pay our first visit 
to Godwin at Somers-town. After a most delightful 
Jer through some of the richest country I ever 
be held, 1, we arrived at about one o’clock at the philoso- 
pher’s house, whom we found with his hair bien poudré, 
and in a pair of sharp-toed red morocco slippers, not 
to mention his green coat and crimson under waist- 
coat. He received me very kindly. but wondered I 
should think of being out of London. Could I be 
either amused or instructed at Southgate? How did 
I pass my time? What were my pursuits? Anda 
great deal more, which frightened my protector, and 
tried me, till at last I told him I had not outlived my 
affections, and that they bound me to the family at 
Southgate. But was I to acknowledge any other 
dominion than that of reason? But are you sure 
that my affections in this case are 
reason? He shrugged disbelief, and, after debating 
some time, he told me I was more of the woman than 
when he saw me last. Rarely did we agree, and little 
did he gain, or me, by this mode of attack; but he 
seemed alarmed lest he should have offended me, and 
apologised several times with much feeling for the 
harshness of his expressions. In short, he convinced 
me that his theory has not yet gotten entire ascen- 
dancy over his practice. 

We have the written delineation of the “ per- 
son, mind, and manners” of Mrs. Opie, sketched 
by her friend Mrs. Taylor, which is said to con- 
firm the truthfulness of Mr. Opie’s portraits. 


Her countenance was animated, bright and beam- 
ing; her eyes soft and expressive, vet full of ardour ; 
her hair was abundant and beautiful, of auburn hue, 
and waving in long tresses; her figure was well 
formed, her carriage fine, her hands, arms, and feet, 
well shaped, and all around and about her was the 
spirit of youth, and joy, and love. 

That Mrs. Opie did not want spirit in her 
youth, especially while under the influence of 
Horace Walpole’s “ philosophising serpents, the 
Paines, the Tookes, and the Wolstonecrofts,” 
and exposed to the pernicious doctrines of some 
of her father’s associates, is evident from the tone 
of her letters, written while the trials of Holcroft, 
Tooke, and other conspirators, were pending. 

You see I am not in high spirits; but then I am the 
more natural, and my flighty hours are long gone by, 
and my time for serious exertion is, I hope, arrived ; 
but why should I write thus? I shall perhaps affect 
you with this seeming gloom ; for after all, if I care- 


fully examine my heart, it will tell me that Iam 
happy. My usual spirits have been lowered this 
morning, by hearing Mr. Boddington and Mr. Morgan 
mark the printed list of the jury. Every one almost 


is marked by them as unfit to be trusted, for almost 
every man is a rascal and a contractor, and in the 
pay of Government some way or another. What hope 
is there then for these objects of ministerial rancour ? 
Mr. B. objects even to his own uncle, whom he thinks 
t, because he is so prejudiced an aristocrat, that 

he looks upon rigour in such cases to be justice only. 
Vhat a pass are things come to, when Dissenters lick 
hand that oppresses them! Hang these politics, 
they haunt me. Would it not be better, think 

» hang the framers of them ? 
During Mrs. Opie’s stay in 
she attended the ; 


associates. 


London in 1794, 
trials of Horne Tooke and his 
‘Her letters home gave her father a 
lively account of the events which transpired. 
It is known that Dr. Alderson, after reading 
these letters to his confidential friends, thought 
it prudent to destroy them.” One 
which occurred on the 


curious cir- 


umstance, acquittal of 


Horne Tooke, is verified by Mrs. Opie, who 
overheard by accident what passed between the 
Chief Justice and Lord Erskine, and is telling | 


Lord Erskine the circumstance in the presence | 


f Madame de Stael. 





not the result of 


| appear; 


Liking to be near the eloquent man, and to hear 
him speak, I had contrived to get so near as to over- 
hear what passed, and which I ag was too loud 





not to be intended to be heard. The judge had, I saw, 
to repeat what he said; but at hae he was an- 
swered in a manner which he little — cted, for the 
indignant speaker replied, ‘“‘ My Lord, I am willing 





to give vour Lordship such an answer as an aggrieved 


man of honour like myself is willing to give to the 
man who has repeatedly insulted him, and I am 
willing and ot. to meet your Lordship at any 
time and place you may choose to appoint.” At 
this point of the story, our hostess cried, ‘* What, my 
Lord, that was a challenge, n’est ce pas?” “ Yes, 
Ma’am.” ‘“ Well, what did he say?” ‘Oh, nothing 
to the purpose ; but , assure you I was irritated into 
saying what I did. ‘Yes, indeed, I was behind you 
Lord B. (said I), and heard all that passed; and though 


I fe lt sure what 
but when 


such things were quite new to me, 
was said by you amounted to a challenge 


I told the friends with whom I went hous what had 
whet they said T was a silly girl, and that I was 
mistaken.” He looked at me with some surprise, and 


I fear with a doubt of my veracity ; but I could affirm 


the truth of my assertion. 

The letters to Mrs. Taylor contain many 
amusing anecdotes; of these we give the fol- 
lowing of a French émigré, and of the gallantry 
of Mr. Godwin. 

When Lamoth was forced to fly, as he was de- 

nounced in the Jacobin club, and orders given for his 
detention, he sent to desire such a portmanteau to be 
forwarded directly to him. 
wanting some of the money and papers which it con- 
tained, he opened it as soon as he was out of France, 
and found, to his utter surprise and dismay, that the 
wrong portmanteau had been sent; and, instead of 
money, contained his wife’s childbed linen! ‘“ Et les 
voili 1 encore, mesdames (ec ontinua-t-il) car en vé ‘rité je 
n’ai pas eu encore occasion d’en faire usage.” 
Godwin drank tea, and slept here last night—a 
leave-taking visit, as he goes to morrow to spend a 
fortnight at Dr. Parr’s. It would have entertained 
you highly to have seen him bid me farewell. He 
wished to salute me, but his courage fi uiled, “ while 
oft he looked back and was loth to depart.” 
you give me nothing to keep for your sake, 
sole me during my absence, ” 
philosopher, “not even your slipper? I had it in 
my possession once, and need not have returned it.” 
This was true; my shoe had come off, and he had put 
it in his pocket for some time. You have no idea how 
gallant he is become; but, indeed, he is much more 
amiable than ever he was. Mrs. Inchbald says 
the report of the world is that Mr. 
with her; she in love with Mr. Godwin; Mr. Godwin 
with me; and I am in love with Mr. Holeroft! <A 
pretty story indeed! This report Godwin brings me; 
and he says Mrs. I. 
praises him I praise Holeroft. This is not fair in Mrs. 
I.; she appears to me jealous of G.’s attention to me, 
so she makes him believe I prefer H. to him. She 
often says, ‘‘ Now you are come Mr. Godwin does 
not come near me.” Js not this very womanish ? 


and con- 


3ut these demonstrations of gallantry were 
about to cease; for Godwin shortly after married 
Mary Wolstonecroft, and Mr. Opie was looming 
in the distance, 

The first time Mr. Opie saw his future wife was at 
an evening party. Some of those present were 
eagerly expecting the arrival of Miss Alderson, but 
the evening was wearing away, and still she did not 
at length the door was flung open, and she 
entered, bright and smiling, dressed in a robe of blue, 
her neck and arms bare, and on her head a small 
bonnet, placed in somewhat coquettish style side- 
ways, and surmounted by a plume of three white 
feathers. Her beautiful hair hung in rich waving 
tresses over her shoulders; her face was kindling 
with pleasure at sight of her old friends; and her 
whole appearance was animated and glowing. At 
the time 
Mr. F., who had been from time to time 

Amelia is coming; Amelia will surely come. Why 
is she not here?” He was interrupted by his com- 
panion eagerly exclaiming ‘‘ Who is that? Who is 
that ?” and, hastily rising, he pressed forward to be 
introduced to the fair object whose sudden appear- 
ance had so impressed him. He was _ evidently 
smitten, charmed at first sight: and, as she says, 

almost from my first arrival Mr. Opie became my 
avowed lover. 

In due time the lover was married, and seems 
to have passed the nine years of “ wedded bliss” 
more happily than most people. Mr. Opie was 
a thoroughly domestic husband, and his quiet 
and studious habits were rarely disturbed except 
now and then by the gadding propensities of his 
wife; on such occasions he \ wont sometimes 
to be qu -rulous. 

Opie had a flush of 
first introduced to the world in 
Walcot; 
Miss 


saving 








popularity when he was 
London by Dr. 
but when he married the accomplished 
Alderson the furor had subsided, and 
self-denial were necessary 
Mrs. Opie placed a restraint 


‘great economy and 
observed.” 


to be 





Having received it, and | : 
| seems too good to have been preserved so long 


| liam E lford’s the other day, 


“Will | 


murmured out the | 


always tells him that when she | C . { 
| Paris she caught a glimpse of Bonaparte as hi 


she came in Opie was sitting on a sofa beside | 


upon her desire to shine in fashionable society, 
and spent much of her time at home with her 
husband. Encouraged by the sympathy and 
approval of the man to whom she had united her 
fortunes, she soon began to exert her powers with 
diligence, and ere long became (as she expresses 
it) “ a candidate for the pleasures, the pangs, the 
rewards and the penalties of authorship.” They 
seem to have been of mutual assistance to each 
other in their studies; yet at times the husband 
had fits of despondency. In 1801, though he 
had in the exhibition a picture that was “ uni- 
versally admired, and purchased as soon as be- 
held,” he saw himself at the end of that year and 
the beginning of the next almost wholly without 
employment. 

Like all men of true genius, he was subject to aon 
shadows and melancholy broodings. He aspired hig] 
studied much, laboured hard, and was ne painfully 
alive to his deficiencies ever to rest satisfied with thi 
point to which he had attained. The voice within 
cried “Higher,” and he must run until he fell. 
‘ During the nine years that I was his wife (she con- 
tinues) I never saw him satisfied with any one of his 
productions, and often, very often, have I seen him 
enter my sitting-room, and, throwing himself in an 
agony of despondency on the sofa, excl: rim ‘I never 
never shall be a painter as long as I live.’” p. 94. 

To relieve these melancholy misgivings in the 
life of Opie we quote an amusing anecdote of 
Northeote, but cannot vouch for its novelty. It 


unpublished. 

Heigho! I am very stupid to-night, so my ideas d 
not come cou/amment ; so, for want of something better 
to say, I will tell you a characteristic anecdote of 
Mr. Northcote. Mr. Opie and he and Sir Francis 
Bourgeois (the landscape-painter) dined at Sir Wil- 
and met there a Colonel 


Elford. After dinner some disputatious conversation 


| took place, in which my husband and Mr. N. took a 


principal part. After some time the Colonel said in 
a low voice to Sir Francis, ‘‘ Painters are queer fellows. 
How oddly they converse. One knows not what to 
make of them. How oddly these men run on!” Sir 
Francis assented, or consoled himself as well as he 
“yg for being so little eminent as not to be known to 
be a painter himself. After tea he took an opportunity 
of telling this story to Northcote, who, starting back 


| with a face of horror, exclaimed—* Gude G—! then 
| he took you for a gentleman! ” 
| sleep that night. 

Holcroft is in love | 


I dare say he did not 

In the autumn of 1802 Mrs. Opie’s long- 
cherished desire to visit France, and especially 
Paris, was gratified, in company with her hus- 
band. On the second day after her arrival i 


sprang into his carriage. A few days after, she 
had ample leisure to trace the outlines of the 
face and figure of the First Consul; and she 
has given an account of the impression he made 
upon her, in a letter to her friend Mrs. Taylor. 
She also became personally acquainted with 
some of the celebrities of the day. 

In 1804 Mrs. Opie published “ Adeline Mow- 
bray; or, Mother and Daughter,” in 3 vols., 
portraying the lamentable consequences which 
result from the adoption of lax principles on the 
subject of matrimony; and in the same year she 
heard Erskine’s “last and best,” in a celebrated 
case of “right of way,” tried at Norwich. “ For- 
tunate,” says Mrs. Opie, “were those who heard 
him that day, as he was never again heard to 
advantage. A few months afterwards he was 
made Lord Chancellor; and when, while talking 
to him at a party in London, I told him I was 
every day intending to go into the Court of 
Chancery, in hope of hearing him speak in his 
new capacity, his reply was, ‘ Pray do not come! 
You will not hear anything worth the trouble. 
You heard the last and best of me at Norwich 
last year.’ ” 

In 1806, Opie was conscious that his circum- 
stances were such as would enable him to have 
more of the comforts and elegances of life, and 
‘he had resolved to indulge himself in the luxury 
(as he called it) of keeping a horse. But alas! 
when the time did come it came too late.” Ona 
return from a short period of relaxation, Mr. 
Opie betook himself with increasing diligence to 
the duties of his profession. To the toils of the 
artist during the day succeeded those of th 
writer. He was engaged in completing his lec 
tures on painting to be delivered as Professor at 
the Royal Academy. To the completion of thes 
lectures his life is supposed to have fallen a sacri- 
fice ; at least, so thought Mrs. Opie. The ruling 
passion was, as usual, “strong even in death,” and 
the delirium which followed the farewell sight h: 
took of the last work was soothed by dwelling 

upon it. 
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When Sir Joshua Reynolds was buriedin St. Paul’s, | 


Mr. Opie exclaimed to his sister, with the proud 
consciousness of innate power, ‘“ Aye, girl, and I too 
shall be buried in St. Paul’s.” His prophecy was ac- 
complished. On the 9th of April 1807, in the 46th year 


of his age, he expired ; and on the 20th the remains of 


John Opie were interred close beside those of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 


Mrs. Opie expressed her grief for the loss of 


her husband with all the decorum of one accus- 
tomed to move in the circles of fashionable life. 
She consoled herself with the reflection that in 
her husband’s last moments she had performed the 
most sacred duty of a faithful wife. 

I cannot dwell minutely on these painful hours. 
Great as my misery must have been at such a moment 
under any circumstances, it was, if possible, aggra- 
vated by my being deprived of the consolation and 
benefit of my father’s presence and advice at this 
most trying period of my life; for he was attending 
the sick bed of his apparently dying mother—yet she 
recovered at the age of eighty-five to the perfect en- 
jovment of life and happiness, while Mr. Opie was cut 
off in the prime of his days! But let me dwell on 
the brighter side of the picture. Let me be thankful 
for the blessing I experienced in the presence of that 
sister so dear to my husband, who, by sharing with 
me the painful yet precious tasks of affection, enabled 
me to keep from his bed all hired nurses—all atten 
dants but our deeply interested selves ; that was in- 
leed a consolation. 

(To be continu d.) 


Messrs. GriFFIN and Co.’s Cyclopedia of Biography 
is, we believe, the most carefully compiled and skilful 
of this class of works which has of late years issued 
from the press. It differs from all popular biographical 
cyclopedias in this—that the principal lives of each 
class of remarkable men have been entrusted to prac- 
tised writers who have cultivated the corresponding 
departments of learning. The result is not only an 
eminently trustworthy, but an unusually interesting 
volume. Mr. Elihu Rich is the editor; and he has 
adopted the now fast-increasing practice of giving 
the names of the contributors. Among these we find 
Sir A. Alison, Dr. W. Baird, Sir D. Brewster, J. II. 
Burton, E. S. Creasy, A.M., Dr. Eadie, George Fer- 
guson, A.M., Dr. Jameson, Charles Knight, Profes- 
sors Nichol, Spalding, and Thomson, Ralph Wornum, 
and a host of other names equally eminent in their 
several departments of literature. This volume ex- 
tends to nearly 900 post 8vo pages, and has some 150 
or more illustrations of the birthplaces, monuments, 
or other memorials of departed greatness ; i 
sold for 12s.! It is a wonderful instance of cheap- 
ness, completeness, and excellence. 

Volumes VII. and VIII. complete the latest and 
not theleast attractive of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett’s 
editions of the Lives of the Queens of England, by 
Miss Agnes Strickland. The seventh volume contains 
the Life of Mary II., tracing her from infaney—and 
showing the doating fondness of her father—to the 
last sad scene of all, in which Bishop Burnett bore so 
melancholy but friendly a part. The Bishop’s curious 
tribute to Mary’s high character is appropriately 
given at the end. A portrait of Mary, when Princess 
of Orange, and engraved from Wissing’s picture, pre- 
faces the volume. The eighth volume, besides a life 
of Anne, Queen regnant of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the usual illustrations, contains an excel- 
lent general index to the whole eight volumes. No 
library or public institution not already in possession 





and yet is | : 
i | recorded appear to be represented as having happened. 


of this work can now find an excuse for remaining | 


longer without it. 





RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Writers who wish to startle the public, still insist that 
the present aspect of affairs in the East shows a remark 
able fulfilment of prophecy, and that we have only to 
turn to Daniel and the Revelation to read more or less 
clearly the future destinies of the w rid. With such 


persons the Millennium is of course a favourite theme. | 


[t is a subject upon which the most extravagant theo- 
ries have been from time to time put forth. Years 
and years ago, many religious people thought it had 
already commenced. Circumstances, however, prove 
that such was not the case; and so nowit is attempted 
to ascertain when we may expect it to begin, and by 
what signs we are to judge of its approach. Such is 
the object of The Millennium, or the Coming of Christ 
, in the Spi it and Powe r of his Gospel, a] 
Pe ople, Nations, and Lanquage 3.” illustrated by Pr 
and the Siqns of the Times. Second edition revi 
enlarged. By SEACOME Exuison. (Liverpool: Pearce 

nd Brewer.) Mr. Ellison differs in opinion from 
those who think that the reign of Christ upon earth 
during the thousand years will be a personal one. 
Every thing, however, will, he considers, be changed. 
All nations will be converted to Christianity. Men 
will live to the age of the Patriarchs of old. The 
earth will be densely populated ; but there will be an 
abundance of food for all, since the soil will be re- 





1 to follow 


lieved of the curse that came upon it at the fall of our | 


first parents. The beasts also will be blessed. The | 


savage natures of the lion and tiger will be changed, 
so that they shall literally lie down with the lamb, 
and eat straw like the ox. All kinds of spiritual and 
temporal blessings are to be showered upon the world 
during this blessed period. Before its coming, how- 
ever, Antichrist is to be destroyed. But Antichrist, 





according to this author, is not merely the Church of 


Rome with its abominations, as many Protestant 
writers seem to think, but whatever is opposed to the 
pure spirit of Christianity. Antichrist, according to 
Mr. Ellison, rules as much in England at pr 
it does in Rome. Can our readers imagine how this 
is made*out ? It is “ manifested by the sprinkling or 
affusing of infants! This serves as a foundation-stone 
upon which the Man of Sin now erects his kingdom, 
the first step by which it is entered; and the mouths 
of children are gradually filled with untruths, until 
they are thought sufficiently educated to take vows 
upon themselves—vows which the imposers of them 
know it is impossible for any one to fulfil. Thus, ac- 
cording to their ritual, they profess that children are 
formed for time, and men for eternity! That ther 
is nothing in the word of God to warrant such a pro- 
cedure is irrefragable, and the upholders of the system 
negatively imply as much by the futile reasons they 
give for adopting it, while as before said, 
their leading men acknowledge it to be only of men’s 
tradition.” In the coming Millennium, therefore, th 
whole world is to be Antipedobaptist. Whether this 
is ‘a consummation most devoutly to be wished,” we 
must leave it to our readers to decide; while we 
merely observe farther that according to our author’s 
calculations, in which the mystical number seven 
greatly assists him, the Millenniumis to commence in 
about 150 years, more or less, from this time; when, 
according to the great and precious promises pre- 
viously cited, it would follow that the last 1000 years 
of the earth’s duration will be the happiest period man 
has ever enjoyed upon it, being as the days of heaven 
upon earth, surpassing even that of Adam while in 
his state of innocency. 
Discrepancy and Inspiratic n 
printed from the ‘Journal of Sacred Literature” for 
April, 1854)—is an admirable essay from the pen of 
Mr. J. C. KniGut, in which it is shown that whatever 
pancies may be feund in the Scriptures, espe- 
cially in the four Gospels, to which the writer mainly 
refers—they do not impeach their authority as a 
divinely inspired narrative. Mr. Knight is one of the 
fairest of reasoners. At the very commencement of 
his essay he acknowledges the existence of several 
discrepancies in the statements of the four Evangelists. 
Some of these are only apparent, but others are real 
and startling. ‘Perhaps the most glaring instances 
are those which respect the order in which the events 





esent, as 








some of 


t incompatible (re- 





dise 


These, it is granted, are ve ry numerous—so nume- 
rous as, at first sight, to be even startling. If the 
Evangelists had professed to relate the occurrences 
recorded by them, always, and without exce ption, in 
the very order of their occurrence, it would, indeed, 
be impossible to vindicate them from the charge of 
frequent contradiction.” After enumerating some of 
the passages in which these chronological discrepan- 
cies occur, the writer shows that it is a false assump- 
tion to suppose “ that the Gospels are and profess to 
be (at least by implication) a statement of the facts 
therein related, arranged in every instance in the 
very order of their occurrence.’ The Evangelists 
themselves do not profess any such consecutiveness, 
and so, therefore, any difficulties on this head ought 
to disappear. But there are discrepancies also of 





statement, some of which Mr. Knight mentions, and 
shows how they may be accounted for wit doin 

violence to the rules of common sense. 

crepancies, therefore,’ headds, “ and all such as may 


be similarly accounted for, even though they wer 
twenty times as many as they are, since they leave 
unimpeached the completeness on the part of the 
several Evangelists, of their knowledge of the circun 

stances which they have undertaken to recor 
no respect inconsistent with the fact of their beir 
divinely inspired. They differ indeed 
ments, but they do not contradict 

is discrepancy, but not variance. 
though not the same, are 
difference, but not oppositi 
Mr. Knight thro 


fhe conclusion, however, tl 





in their state- 





not co 








ment. 
as might have been foreseen, is, 
warrant for believing in the ver insp 
pture. The sayings of our Lord himself 
always reported by Mark or Luke in th 
that are used by Matthew. But the substance 
always the same. ‘ What can it matter whether the 
words in reference to the tribute-money were, ‘ SI 
me the tribute-money,’ or ‘Show me a nny 








s 


‘ Bring me a penny ;” or whether, in cursing th 

tree, ‘Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward fi 
ever,’ or, ‘No man eat fruit of thee henceforward for 
ever’ Ihat the writers of the Gospels id thus 
differ derogates nothing from their credibility as 





historians, nor from their right to be 
shall allow the writer to 


reporters, or as 
accepted as inspired.” We 








state in his own words what he understands by ins] 
ration. ‘The word inspiration has, indeed, been 
variously defined. According to some, sucl i 
supervision as was necessary to preserve from 





error, whether of doctrine or of fact, is 
According to others, direct suggestion o1 


inspiration. 


ctation is 





the meaning of the term. But, in our humble esti- 
mation, he is the happiest believer who has never 
thought of attaching to the term, as plied to Scrip 
ture, any other meaning than that the theology, the 
promises, the precepts, the doctrines of Scripture, ar 
all of them divine, all of them true, all of them to bi 
depended on, all of iuthorit wl el 
immediately suggested « whethe ectly dic 
tated or not. If this be believed, all is t ved that 


iown, all is believed that ential. <A 


can be | 





more precise delinition of the term is a mere specula 
tion, a question ministering to strife rather than 





1 mere dogma t 
doubt much whether St. Paul, i 
known words to Timothy, i 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in ri 
that the man of God may be ighly fur- 
nished unto all good works,’ 1 to affirm any 
thing more definite.” In conclusion, w uld recom 
mend Mr. Knight, of whose learning judgment 
we have formed a high opinion, to elal : 
present essay, and lay his views before the pul 
more extended form. 

» are glad to see the clergy directing their atten 
tion to the subject of sanitary reform. ‘The exertions 
of a body of men so widely distributed, and so ger 
rally respected, cannot fail to have a ficial in- 
this great cause. They can preach about 
it from the pulpit, and impress it upon their poorer 
parishioners in their house to house visitatiot An 
admirable sermon upon the subject is now befor 
It is entitled The Observance of the Sanitary Laws 


appointed in the Old Testament Script 


edifying, 
and we 





usness, 
perfect, tho 
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designe 





fluence in 
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divinely 





fhicie nt to ward off 7 sentable disease y. 
ins as well as Israelites: a Sermon pre ched in 
the Cathedral, Manchester. By the Rev. CHARLES 
Ricuson, M.A. With Notes by John Sutherland, 
M.D., of the General Board of Health. London : 
Knight.) It is the main object of this sermon to show 
that “ the Divine laws not merely recognised, but in- 
stituted and insisted upon, a most wholesome system 
of sanitary regulations. The connection of such a 
system with the sanctions and cerem 









ils of religion 
was necessary, indeed, to ensure its observance, under 
the circumstances in which the ancient Hebrews were 
placed; but the principles upon which it is founded 
have their basis in the physical nature and constitu- 
tion of man ; and as the highest aims of spiritual life 
can only be attained by a due regard to the spiritual 
obligations of religi . and social happiness securé l 
only by a strict obedience to the moral law, so the 
connection is immutable between a consistent obser- 
vance of sanitary law and the fulfilment of the Divine 
promise, ‘God will love thee, and bless thee, and 
multiply thee, and take away from the all sickness, 
and all the diseases of Egypt, which t 
The notes by Dr. Sutherland illu 
in a remarkable manner what the prea 
in his sermon; and both together form a highly in- 
structive publication, which, we trust, will be widely 
circulated at the present crisis. 

By way of contrast to the preceding, we mention— 
The Cross and the Age; or, the New Ref 
Tracts for the Times. No. 2. London 
When tirst we took up this tract, seeing tl 








ou knowest.’’ 
trate and confirm 
her advances 





‘mation. 
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t it treats 





Seeley 





of ** Extramural Interments,” “ Christian Self-Sacri- 

fice,” &e., we were about to hail it as another auxi- 

liary in the cause of sanitary refort Judge of our 

ensiesa thax ne inding that. contr y to all 
surprise, therefore, on finding that, ir) n 
{ rial t] 


reason and experience, it advocates irial of the 








dead in our old churchyards, in close, pent-up cities 
and towns—and this on the score of religion, forsooth ! 
rhe writer expresses a supreme contempt f r what h 
calls ‘‘the cant about the public health ;” and the 
natu f his publication may be at « seen from 
the manner in which it commences—" The plea by 


st every- 
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n that, if 
human 
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ost authority now claim aln 
where to close and lock the gates of (¢ 

the public health requires it. Admi 
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habitations, the public health \ l improved ; 
that the lives of rodly and prota in our large 
wns would be need, is th ll excel 
lence For one se lif - 
mural interment, not l l Sé 
lives are shortened, whose fan , 
hea re d lated, by dram i Why 
should not tl H Seer u the gin- 
laces ?” &e. Such is a specimen of this preci 
1 for the 7 So, because there are more evils 
than one in the world, we must neve ire to get rid 
i al 
i) Shor Ed } } 
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Fiend lady, who owns a magnitieent chateau in the 


This lady has a son, Ratmond, who 
with Agatha, Mrs. Court- 
But she has also a brother 
who is an Abbé, a well-bred and accomplished man, 
who conceives the project of converting the whole 
family to his own faith. Madame de Fleurier, who is 
at heart a bigot, although at the same time a kind, 
good-natured woman, cordially aids the Abbé in his 
design, and Mrs. Courtney is but too easily persuaded 
by their re presentations to declare herself a Cathotic, 

and enter a convent, together with her youngest 
daughter, a child only seven years of age. Agatha, 
on the other hand, who has been care fully brought uj 

by her grandmother in the Protestant faith, re sists all 
the arguments of her new friends, and, so far from 
being won over to Po} , succeeds in making a 
sineere Protestant of her youl ful lover. Mrs. Court- 
ney, worn out by and penance, dies in the con- 
vent where she had taken up herabode; and Agatha, 


neighbourhood. 
straightway falls in love 
ney’s eldest daughter. 


vigils ¢ 


as might be foreseen, after some rather severe buffetings 
from fortune, eventually marries the Baron de Fleurier. 


Such is a brief outline of this simple story, which is, 
upon the whole, well told, and which, as the editor 
observes, “represents, in a vivid but not exaggerated 


form, a certain class of dangers and difficulties which 
not umfrequently arise out of social life on the Con- 
tinent.” The editor, we have heard it said, is a 


member of the Archbishop of Dublin’s family—a state- 





ment which is borne out by the preface being dated 
from “ The Palace, Dublin.” 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
The Dramatic Works eC: Mary Russell Mitford. 
2 vols. London: Hurst aud Blacket. 


From a newspaper printed at Reading we copy 
a delightful note said to have been lately written 
by Miss Mitford. 

I take for granted that you know my afflictions; 
but God is very merciful. He has left unwithered 
my intellect and my affections, and, at this very 
moment, I am sitting at the open window, inhaling 
the sweet summer air; a jar of beautiful roses on the 





window sill withix-side; a perfect sheaf of fresh- 
gathered meadow-sweet, sending in its almondy fra- 
grance from without; and, although too much 
snnken in the chair to look down on my little flower 
beds, the blue sky, the green trees, and the distant 
harvest fields for a prospect. There is eonsolation 


next to the goodness of 


here—the best consolation: g 


God, is the beauty of nature. 

What a lovely picture is here presented of 
heart smiling through its sixty-five years, and 
unobseured by the near and nearing shadow of 
the tomb. Here is the healthy love of the lovely 
undiminished, if not actually strengthened by 
time; the same keen intellect to perceive the 
beautiful in nature as pereeived and first 
recorded it more than thirty years ago in those 
exquisite sketches of rural character and scenery 
per Bh — pase as household words,” are known | 

“Our Villas 

** God grants ~ to man or woman no greater | 
blessing than tlie luminous preservation of the 
intellect after the “fitful fever” of a literary 
career. 

To wither like a tree at the topmost branch 
while the roots of life are still vigorous, as poor 
Swift did, is the bitterest calamity to which 
genius can be subjected. As no other affliction 
can be so severe or grievous as the wreck of mind 
and the decay of the affections, so there can be no 
situation more gratifying than that of Miss Mit- 
ford—the happiest painter of English rural life 
drawing consolation for bodily affliction from the 
blue sky, and the green trees, and the distant har- 
vest fields, and living in the placid consciousness 
that her pen has been an honour to her country, 
and that her country has gratefully acknowledged 
it. Of Miss Mitford it may be said that the 
public has amply atoned for the indignity of those 
stupid er prejudiced editors who either could not 
or would not the conspicuous merits of the 
young aut! if we remember aright, it was 
The Lady's Magazine which sheltered in its un- 
important columns those charming sketehes com- | 
prised in“ Our Village,” a/te 
Je ted by the wr porta? 

Everybody will be di 
two volumes of dramas 


now, 


see 


oress, 


they had been re- 
t periodicals. 

lighted to know that the 
before us appear under 
the actual supervis ‘ion of Miss Mitford, and that 
she has written a charming introduction, in which 
she recalls and retraces those 


magic schooldays— 
such as linger with most of us like the remem- 
brance of a lost Eden—in which she first con- 
ceived a love for the drama. There are points in 
this introduction worthy of special attention, 


Miss Mitford’s recollection 
and fears, in eed 


ous epoch of a dramatist’s life-—th 


exhibiting, as they do, 
of her feelings, 
most moment 


ree 
of her hopes 


| tragic creation, 
| very moment when the young authoress despaired 





time of rehe tell; and the first public represent: | 
tion of a first drama. 
said that Miss Mitford is indebted for a dramatic 
taste to the fortunate circumstance of having a 
play-going governess. This governess, owning to 
the name of Miss Rowden, had a “knack of 
making poetesses of her pupils.” She instructed 
Lady Caroline Lamb, Fanny Kemble, and the 
unfortunate—unfortunate from the very large- 
ness of her affections—L. E. L.; add to these 
Mary Russell Mitford, and it must be admitted 
tliat this governess was singularly lucky, or 
unusually talented. How vividly the pupil 
cherishes the reminiscences of those happy play- 
going days, how she appreciates her governess, 
and how, with enlarged experience, she reflects 
on the great actors of the past, an extraet from 
the preface will best show. 

At the time when I was placed under her eare, her 
whole heart was in the drama, especially as personified 
by Jotn Kemble; and I am persuaded that she 
thought she could in no way so well perform her duty, 
as in taking me to Drury Lane whenever his name 
was in the bills. It was a time of great actors. Jack 
Bannister and Jack Johnstone (they would not have 
known their own names if called John), Faweett and 
Emery, Lewis and Munden, Mrs. Davenport, Miss 
Pope, and Mrs. Jordan, most exquisite of all, made 
comedy a bright and living art, an art as full as life 
itself of laughter and of tears; whilst the glorious 
family of Kemble satisfied alike the eve and the 
intellect, the fancy and the heart. John Kemble 
was, however, certainly Miss Rowden’s chief attraction 
to Drury-lane Theatre. She believed him—and of 
course her pupil shared in her faith—the greatest 
actor that ever had been, or that ever could be; greater 


than Garrick, greater than Kean. I am more 
catholic now; but I still hold all my admiration, 


except its exclusiveness. If Foote’s reputation have 
been injured, as I think it has, by his own double 
talent as an actor and a mimic, so the fame of John 
Kemble—that perishable actor’s fame—has 
not a little by the contact with his great sister. 
Besides her uncontested and incontestable power, Mrs. 
Siddons had one advantage not always allowed for— 
she wasa woman. Theactress must always be dearer 
than the actor; goes closer to the heart, draws ten- 
derer tears. Then she came earlier, and took the 
first possession; and she lasted longer, charming all 
London by her reading, whilst he lay in a foreign 
grave. Add that the tragedy in which they were best 
remembered was one in which the heroine must always 
predominate, for Lady Macbeth is the moving spirit 
of the play. But take characters of more equality— 
Katharine and Wolsey, Hermione and Leontes, 
Coriolanus and Volumnia, Hamlet and the Queen— 
and surely John Kemble may hold his own. How 
often have I seen them in those plays! What would 
I give to see again those plays so acted ! 

It would be an important revelation if it could 
be shown by what and by how many chances and 
trivial acts genius is guided in its career, and 
directed to its final triumph. If Coleridge, the 
weight of whose authority was a sort of critical 
law, had never said that the authoress of 
“ Blanche” would write a tragedy, Miss Mitford 
might possibly never have ventured on her first 
“ Fiesco.” Then again, at the 


’ 


of success,she met with the kindest and most 
generous critic which perhaps the literary world 
ever produced—Mr. Talfourd, theauthor of “ Ion.” 
Whoever laments—and who does not ?—the loss 
of the late judge, feels his sorrow speaking deepest 
through his humanity. We may replace the 
judicial penetration and the literary talent, but 
not the heart, the big manly heart, which en- 
couraged Mary Russell Mitford when she des- 
paired, and which had a kindly throb for all 
mankind. 

Miss Mitford has 
“getting up” 


a lively recollection of the 
of one of her plays at Covent- 
garden. Those who have only beheld a theatre 
in all its blaze and glory, and who have never 
endeavoured to explore the solemn 
which at noon grimly slumber behind the scenes, 
will enjoy this description. 

Captain Forbes, one of the proprietors, and a naval 
man, used to compare the stage with its three tiers of 
under-ground ‘rooms and magazines, and its 
prodigious height and complexity of top-hamper aloft, 
to a first-rate man-of-war. That comparison is rather 
too flattering. To me—no offence to the Theatre 
Royal Covent-garden—it always recalled the place 
where I first made acquaintance with the enchantment 
of the scene, by reminding me of some prodigious 
barn. <A barn it certainly resembles, vast, dusty, 
dusky and cavernous, with huge beams toppling over- 
head, holes yawning beneath, rough partitions sticking 
out on either side, and everywhere a certain vague 
sense of obscurity and confusion. When the eye 
becomes accustomed to the darkness, the contrasts are 
sufficiently amusing. Solemn eg: igedians—that. is to 
say, tragedians who sole: 


store 


seem 


suffered | 


| dramas would not ornament and enrich. 


It may with some trath be | 





gear at night—hatted and great-eoated, skipping 
about, chatting and joking, and telling good stories 


| like common mortals; indeed, the only very grave 


| person whom I remarked was Mr. 
| heroines sauntering languidly throagh their parts in 


| was going on incessantly. 


Liston ; tragi: 
the closest of bonnets and thickest of shawls; untidy 
ballet-girls (there was a dance in “ Foseari”’) walking 
through their quadrille to the sound of a solitary 
fiddle, striking up as if of its own accord from amidst 
the tall stools and music-desks of the orchestra, and 
piercing, one hardly knew how, through the din that 
Oh, that din! Voices 
from every part, above, below, around, and in every 
key, bawling, shouting, screaming; heavy weighi: 
rolling here and falling there, bells ringing one could 
not tell why, and the ubiquitous call-boy everywhere ! 
If one element prevailed amongst these conflicting 
noises, it was certainly the never-pausing strokes of 
the earpenter’s hammer, whieh in our case did doubl 
duty, the new scenery of the morrow being added t: 
the old scenery of the night. Double, too, were the 
cares not merely of the official before-mentioned, the 
eall-boy, but of his superiors, the stage-manager and 
the prompter; for whilst we, the new tragedy, held 
after our strange scrambling fashion possession of the 
stage, the comedy or opera of the evening was crowded 
into the green-room, to the great increase of our con- 
fusion and their own; some of their people belonging 
to us, and some of oars to them, and neither party 
being ever in the proper place, so that there wer 
perpetual sendings after their walking gentlemen and 
our walking ladies, the common property. The 
scenery too, that part which was fished up from thi 
subterraneous galleries, was fertile in blunders. |] 
have known a fine view of the Rialto with a bit of 
Charing-cross for ohne wing, and a slice of the Forest 
of Ardennes for the other. Even the new scenes had 
their perils. Painter and manager would disagree as 
to the size of the moon, and a good half-hour was 
wasted one morning in experiments as to the best 
manner of folding the [muslin] clouds over the fac 
of that bright luminary. 

Miss Mitford the dramatist will not by many 
be identified with Miss Mitford the charming 
writer of English tales ; nor is it to be wondered 
at, when we recollect that many of those dramas 
were put on the stage thirty years ago, and hav: 
since been excluded from the observation of th 
public. But undoubtedly they deserve to be 
known in every English home ; their intellectual 
pre-eminence entitles them to a position in our 
best and largest theatres. Miss Mitford developes 
character with a force and truthfulness which 
forms a wondrous contrast to those sketchy 
fragments, and mere emotional episodes, which 
are the contents of so many of our modern 
dramas. Here the progressive incidents highte: 
into the ultimate crisis, and the value or worth- 
lessness of words is so understood by Miss 
Mitford that she never suffers them to weaken a 
passion, or debilitate a dialogue. Until th¢ 
appearance of these volumes we were, we freely 
admit, but partially and imperfectly acquainted 
with Miss Mitford’s dramas. Now, after a 
perusal as pleasurable as it has been instructive 
we deliberately affirm that our literary history 
has no dramatic age, not even the wonderful and 
unparalleled age of Shakspere and Jonson, ot 
Massinger and Marlowe, that Miss Mitford's 
If the 
primary attribute of the drama should be action, 


| and undoubtedly it should, for action is the best 


| of passions—as, for instance, in “ Rienzi.” 


| most effective drama on the stage. 


representative of physical life, then those dramas 
fill the highest rank. Miss Mitford has almost 
the intellectuality of Joanna Baillie, with in 
finitely more commanding situations; hence her 
dramas are more representative. ‘The reason is 
sufficiently plain: Miss Baillie in a single drama 
contented herself with the development of a singl 
passion, while Miss Mitford developes a variety 
We ar 
> would bea 

It contains 


inclined to think that “Charles 


| passages of true pathos, tenderness, and emotion, 


niysteries | 


through which the inevitable catastrophe is pro- 
pelled. About this play and the hindrance to its 
first representation, Miss Mitford relates a cir- 
cumstance which our readers may consider in th 
light either of a serious or aridiculons interference. 
George Colman, the licenser, saw a danger to 
the state in permitting the trial of an English 
Monarch to be represented on the stage, “ espe- 
cially a monarch whose martyrdom was. still 
observed in the churches.” Miss Mitford’s plez 
that her play was “ultra loyal” would not do. 
Ultra loyal it undoubtedly is; but if ge is, as 
she is represented, an inflexible judge, she will 
hardly be satisfied that Miss Mitfurd should ex- 
aggerate the virtues or vices of character, for the 
sake of dramatic contrast. The dark mass 0! 
shadow in Cromwell’s career contrasts broadly 


| with the serene and plac id resignation of Charles: 
enouch in theirstage | but will certain religionists, sympathisers with 
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the austere devotions of the grim Roundhead, 
applaud Miss Mitford for making the shadow 
larker still, in order to produce an _ effectual 
picture? The development of Cromwell’s cha- 
racter is admirable as developed from a certain 
point; and we need scarcely say that this certain 
point has not been chosen by Carlyle or Lamar- 
tine. Not so much the fanatic as the hypocrite 
is here portrayed ; a hypocrite confirmed and 
onsummate. He palters with Fairfax, who 
wishes to save Charles; intimates that he him- 
self is wrestling with “ pitying thoughts;” sends 
Harrison to seek “the presence of the Lord,” and 
ask an answer whether or not Charles shall be 
sacrificed; and then instantly, on the departure 
if Fairfax, he give s the warrant to Hacker, and 
exclaims— 





Now ! now! be quick ! 

Is this history ? Is this in fact the man? 
[hese are questions which we anticipate will call 
forth fierce discussion, but our immediate busi- 
ness is with the literary quality of the play. 
[hat is, we think, entirely beyond question. We | 


shall quote a passage which was excluded when | 


the play was performed—for it was performed 
some time after Colman’s objections—but which 
has evident beauty. Charles is in his bed-chamber 
just before his execution; it is the early morning, 
nd the Queen enters the apartment. 

(queen. Charles ! 

King. Alveady here! 

Thou didst fall trembling in my arms, last night, 

Dizzy and faint and spent, as the tired martlet, 

Midway her voyage, drops panting on the deck, 

And slumbers through the tempest. I kissed off 

[he tears that hung on those fair eyelids, blessin 

Thy speechless weariness, thy weeping love 

That sobbed itself to rest. Never dil mother 

Watching her fevered infant pray for sleep 

So calm, so deep, so long, as I besought 

Of Heaven for thee when half unconscious, yet 

aning and plaining like a dove, they bore thee 
gentle force away. And thou art her 

Already! wakened into sense and life 

And the day’s agony. 

Queen. Here! I have been 

To Harrison, to Marten, to Lord Fairfax, 

To Downes, to Ireton,—even at Bradshaw's feet 

I've knelt to-day. Sleep now ? shall I e’er slee] 

Again! 

King. At Bradshaw's feet! Oh, perfect love 
How can I chide thee? Yet I would thou hadst spar 
Thyself and me that scorn. 

Queen. Do hunters scorn 

The shrill cries of the lioness, whose cubs 

lhey've snared, although the forest-queen approach 

Crouching 2 Do seamen scora the forked lightning, 

Albeit the storm-cloud weep? They strove to seothe ; 

They spake of pity; one of hope, 

King. Alas! 

All thy life long the torturer hope hath been 

Thy master! 

We quote again a passage of great artistic and 
lramatic force. It is a portion of the trial of the 
King. 

Brad. Sir, for the last time 
T ask thee, wilt thou plead ? 

King. Have I not answered ? 

Cook. Your judgment, good my Lords 

Brad. All ye who deem 
Charles Stuart guilty, rise 

King. What all! 

Brad. Not one 
is wanting. Clerk, record him guilty. 

Cook. Now 
The sentence! 

Queen. (From the Gallery.) Traitors, hold! 

Crom. (To Ireton.) Heard’st thou a screaw ? 

Jre. ’Tis the malignant wife of Fairfax. 

Crom, No! 

A greater far than she. 

(ueen, Hold, murderers! 

Crom. (Aloud.) Lead 
Yon railing woman from her seat 
Please you proceed. 

(Queen, (Rushing to the King.) Traitors, here ismy seat 
[am the Queen ;—here is my place, my state, 

My Lord and Sovereign,—here at thy feet. 

I claim it with a prouder, humbler heart, 

A lowlier duty, a more loyal love, 

Than when the false and glittering diadem 
Encireled first my brow, a queenly bride. 
Put me not from thee! scorn me not! I am 
Thy wife. 

King, Oh, true and faithful wife! Yet leave) 
Lest the strong armour of my soul, her patience, 
Be melted by thy tears. Oh, go! go! 
rhis is no place for the 

Queen, Why thou art here! 

Who shall divide us? 

Tre. Force her from him, Guards; 
Remove her. 

King. Tremble ye who come 89 near 
As but to touch her garments. Cowards! Slaves 
Though the King’s power be gone, yet the man’s strength 
Remains unwithered. She’s my wife; my ail. 

_Crom. None thinks to harm the lady. Good my Lord 
The hour wears fast with these slight toys. 

_ Queen, I come 

To aid ye, not impede. If in this land 

To wear the lineal crown, maintain the laws, 

Uphold the insulted Chureh, be crimes, then I 

Am guilty, guiltier than your King. "Iwas | 

That urged the war—ye know he loved me ;—I 

That prompted his bold councils; edged and whetted 
His great resolves; spurred his high courage on 
Against ye, rebels! I that armed my knight 

And sent him forth to battle. Mine the crime ;— 








! [The Judges alt 


stand up 


My Lord 


go 













Be mine the punishment! Deliver him, Cia. Call} 
And lead me to the black. Pause ye? My blood ( pardon ! 


Is royal too. Within my veins the rich ] lefies 
Commingled stream of princely Medici Cla I kneel 
And regal Bourbon flows: ‘twill mount as hig 1 he kr shall kiss thy feet; wilt pardon ? 





1e own deat 
la. Pardon! 
thee up; 


Iwill stain your axe as red, ‘twill feed as full i 
Your hate of Kings. 
Madam, we wage no wal R 
On women, t 
Queen, I have warred on ye and now 
rake heed how ye release 
Pati ind kind; he can forgive. B 
Shall roam a frantic widow through the world, 
Counting each day for lost that hath not gained 
An enemy to England, a revenge1 
Of this foul murder. 
Har. Woman, peace! 
Queen. Your sentence, bloody judges 
With your anointed King, the red right a 
Of Heaven shall avenge him: here on e 
by clinging fear and black remorse, and that ‘ 
Unnatural ghastly death, and then the fire, My e shall be his g 
The eternal fire, where panting murdere Fat 
And cannot die, that deepest hell whicl 
The regicide Dost ca 
. Peace! I have overlong 
Forgotten my great office. Hence! or for ¢ 
Shall rid us of thy frenzy Know'st thou t On, |} mip ) Is I 
That curses light up 1 
As surely as the cloud which the 
From the salt sea returns into the wave uly ¢ nna 
In stormy gusts or plashing 
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Queen. Oh, mercy! mercy! I'll not cu l It i , sl ( 
As centile asa babe. Ye cannot doom him Step! Colonn 
Whilst I stand by. Even the hard headsman veils Ladu C. Murderez $ s 
liis victim's eyes before strikes, afeare ( ather 
Lest his heart fail. And could ye, being mei My hus ied in | g 
Not fiends, abide a wife's keen agony I wee 
Whilst— I'll not leave thee, Charles! T'll never leave thee. Rie. Angelo is pardoned, ¢ 
King. This is the love stronger than life, tie love Ladu C. i Is f ht 
Of woman. Henrietta, isten. Loos Wa s tha 
r'hy arms from round my neck ; here is x My burning e balls: sav but S 
This is no seaffold. We shall meet anon And the hot blood gush like a t hi 
Untouched, unharmed; I shall return to tl From out veins; andt ri} ( 
Safe, safe,—shall bide with thee. List Cry pardon! heard a shout that 
Thy husband prays, thy King commands thee: ( rdon! t iat d'sjoimned 
Go! Lead her gently, very gently l ible mockerv! S $s t 





— ; to? : ] 
[FE.wit the Queen led und thy tormented soul 


We should much like to behold the representa- 


Ring through the depths of 
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tion of “Inez de Castro. It has all the qualifica- nals eh og ikea t ( ’ 
. . . ° ° t a ba . — 
tions of a first-class drama—story, situation, and Shivering about my fe 

intensity. ‘There is the gentle Inez so womanly, Lady C. Claudia ¢ na 
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and being so womanly so wifely, condemned by ne ad 
















































the King to death because the prinee Pedro out 
of his degree has married her. She is indeed a 
beautiful creation, noble and brave in her gentle- 
ness, sacrificing her life with her own hand that me here i 
she may the more speedily reconcile the father to lone t She loved him 
the son. Is there no power to sweep away the ! 4 WI 4 ig 
rubbish and unprofitable burlesque from the stage, My rt ok doers Oh 
and substitute nature and truth through such a That erey s bas 
drama as “Inez de Castro”? We may speak in hi € moves 
. be . Ss Ss 
almost equal terms of many other dramas, and of Why the dead are t 
some of the “Dramatic Sketches ” at the end of » is blasted. Dead! the dead lic 
the second volume; but we have only space to ce, and she shail pine a living gt 
> P ° 99 5 a t h pale looks and t 
quote a passage from “ Rienzi,” a play which has ; y Wee naar 24 
, ‘ 4 hee : And bitter gusts of anguish, that shall cress 
been represented with a success, w hich Miss The gentle spirit, when poor A 
Mitford admits “rare in a woman’s life.” Our A widow's and a childless mother’s « 
scene is chosen the moment after Rienzi has sent a = thy head, _——: Live, t 
, . Tr = irl thee from tiiv proud seat 
to the block the Frangipani, the Ursini, and the oven: aol ht pt vee cesar Rear 
high Colonna. hat wait the tyrant fallen; then die, berne dow 
Rie. [Rises and adra T ° By mighty justice! die as a wild beast 
And my heart's lightened. How the traitor st Be fore the hunter t dic and leav a name 
Looking me down with his proud eye, disda “ I orteatous, owe y, “ - 
Fair mercy, making of the hideous bloc! ~ a ‘ 
An altar, of unnatural ghastly death dest On th} Rien 
A god. He hath his will; and I iv heart = 
Is tranquil. ; A : : 
Cla, [Without.] Father! father! fire Rev. Robert Aris Wilmott has lected the 
Rie. Guard the door! Poetia Works of Gray, Parnell, ¢ Matthew 
Be sure ye give not way. G 2, and Warton, and pri 1 them in one volume, 
Cla, { Without., Father! with some notes and biographical sketches of his own 
Rie. To see 2 “ Routledge and Co.) fhe volume is tastefully got 
Her looks! her tears! Enter ( he g Bedaae = thy 
Cla. Who dares to stop me? Fut out. and has numerous woodcut illustrations from the 
[Rushes into t , fy pencils of Birket Foster and E. Corbould. Mr. Wil- 
Rie. I bade ye guard the entran mott has been careful to adopt trustworthy texts, 
Cla, Against me ! and his netes show much eare and research. In the 
Ye must have men and gates of ste biographical sketches the chief facts of the life of each 
Claudia from her dear father. Wh« : pi ee gee SSE PES Typed ffort is made to depict 
They said that he was with you —he -t knaw’'s ee —_ Si Sea = rs 
Whom I would say. I heard ye lou I tl it t general character of 
I heard ye; but, perchance, the dizzying t I 
Of my poor temples | I see = anus 
No corse—an’ he were dead. Oh, no, no, no = 
Thou couldst not, wouldst not! Say h 3 SCIENCE. 
Rie. As yet aienics 
He lives. : — al sittin 
Cla. Oh! blessings on thy heart, dear father . t “Fe 7 Eighth F liti n. 
3 | ( r¢ rd . at a U. . 
Blessings on thy kind heart! When sh sciences, dnd Uenerut f age aie 
Is hein prison? Fear hath made me weak Vol. VI. Edinburgh: A nd C, I k. ; : 
And wordless as a child. Oh! send for him \O previous Vv lume of t pres edition of this 
Thou hast pardoned him ;—didst thou not s but 1 ienificent en yclo} wcdia been so fe » in im- 
Thou hadst pardoned him ? tant essavs that fit in te form | pressure ” 





Rie. No. grea es It 
Cla. Oh, thou hast! thou hast! the ° 
This is the dallianee theu wast wont to ho!'d 


contains ticles on Cannon, Cau- 


sus, China, and the two Catherin Russia; in 















When I have craved some girlish boor h of which is presented the wh le of the informa- 
A flower, a moonlight walk; but no btainable on the subject to our owa time. 
Life, more than life. Thou bast parconed hii (hese papers should be a great attraction in the pre- 
Rie, My Claudia! it crisis, when the tive of the cannon is 
Cla. Ay! Iam thine own Claudia, whose fi a ee a. r ag 
Was father. These are the same hands that « likely to lea ito a study of rr henagelpatel Se ee 
Around thy knees, a tottering babe ; the lips we (for it has a vast literature of Hs OWN); 
That, ere they had learnt speech, would s md the actual invasion of the ¢ 1 must induce 
To meet thee with an infant's kiss ; € ral in jury into the history topogi ipl y; and 
Thou hast called so like my mother's ; eyes, that nev reorrayp! ff the Caucasus. And the other contents 
Gazed on thee, but with looks of love. 1 of the Slume are not less important or attractive 
Nay, father, speak not yet: thy brows are knit < ne oe ete , - 
: than these particular divisions. It itains from 


t 


Into a sternness. Pr'ythee, speak not yet! 


Rie. This traiter— ‘ Burning Glasses” to “ Climate ;” and among the 
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vast mass of intervening subjects we find Burns, 
a host of Butlers, Byron, California, Calvin, Canada, 
Capillary Action, ‘Carpentry, Chemistry, Chloro- 
form, Christianity, Chronology, Civil Law, Climate, 
&c. &c. The initials of the authors of all the im- 
portant papers are appended ; and we should add 
that the lesser papers are numerous, and carefully 
done. The woodcuts and plates are very plentiful. 
So invaluable a work will surely be placed in every 
library. 

Tue fact that Dr. Bernays’ Household Chemistry (Low 
and Son) has reached a third edition is its own best 
recommendation. The present edition appears to be 
considerably enlarged. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Tours in Ulster: a Handbook to the A itiquitic s and 
Scenery of the North of Ireland. By J. B. Doyle 
(Hodges and Smith, Dublin.)—This volume is pub- 


lished with a view to call the attention of the tourist 
world to the imperfectly known districts of the north of 
Ireland, many of which are possessed of considerable 
historic and scenic interest. The author has done his 
work carefully, and it displays many evidences of 
painstaking; from his own and others’ sketch-books 
he has collected a large number of landscape illustra 
tions, and portraits of distinguished worthies. The 
volume will be a great aid to those who desire to 
repair to the north of Ireland, and none can fail to 
derive pleasure and profit from it. Famous 
and Famous Peg (Ward and Lock, Fleet-street) is 
a portion of P. Willis’s larger work, *‘ Pencillings 
by the W: ~ and is reprinted, with the author's 
preface, from the American edition. This reprint is 
in acheap form for popular sale. Messrs. Rout - 
ledge’s eighteenpenny edition of Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny 
Memories is in very small type—a disadvantage under 
which the two-shilling copy of Low and Son does not 
labour. The latter has, besides the large type, sixty 
illustrations. 


’ersons 











FICTION. 


NoTaBLE among the cheap reprints is Miss Jews 
bury’s The Half-Sisters, in Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall's ‘‘ Select Library of Fiction.” Good type, paper, 
and print, are striking characteristics of this well- 
selected Messrs. Blackwood send us the 
first of their latest and cheapest reprints of Mr. 
Samuel Warren’s works—Ten Thousand a Year. It 
is in two well-bound volumes, and is something more 
than a mere reprint, for it has been revised by the 
author, who has also added notes; and a few illustra- 
tions are introduced. Messrs. Routledge and Co. 
have published a neat and well-bound, but cheap 
edition of Mr. Fullom’s The Great Highway; whose 
popularity may furnish a fact for a future edition of 
his own “ marvels.” The same publish ‘rs have added 
Sir Edward Bulwer’s Last of the Barons to their 
“ Railway Library.” Following in Mr. Bentley’s steps, 
they have given us for eighteen pence, Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens’s Fashion and Famine, an American story told 
with remarkable skill, and containing some telling 
pictures of New York life. The publishers have cal- 
culated well in issuing ten thousand copies, for the 
book must soon bein great demand among circulating 
library readers. ——* The Parlour Library,” the most 


series. 











gratefully remembered of the cheap novel race, pre- 
sents us with Mrs. Grey's Sybil —. a very 
pleasing story. The Shady Side, | Vv ‘A Pastor's 
Wife.” forms an appropriate volume of Messrs. Con- 


stable and Co.’s shilling series. To those who are 
fond of pathetic stories, it will be acceptable. —— 
Gold: a Brief Story for the Times (Chapman and Hall 
is witten with a view to show that those who devote 
themselves too absolutely to money-getting miss 
many of the most delightful pleasures of this world— 
the greatest that of encouraging, guiding, and aiding 
others. An old moral, but agreeably revealed in these 
brief pages. The Diverting, Pathetic, and Humorous 
Adventures of Vr. Syde nham Greenfinch, Gentleman, 
and of his Friends in London (Routledge and Co.), 
relates how a country greenfinch came to town, was 
initiated into the gaieties and enjoyments of fast men, 
and how he returned home with his verdancy much 
lessened. There is some humour in the story, and it 
shows the habits of “the swell” class. It has some 
amusing illustrations. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


and Satirists. Six Lectures. By James 
Hannay. London: Bogue. 1854. 

Literary lectures are peculiarly in fashion now- 
a-days. Coleridge, it is true, 
Shakspere to the generation which is now 
falling or fallen, “like leaves of trees.” Hazlitt 
table-talked in public; and more recently, though 
still some twenty years Carlyle lectured or 
rather discoursed in Scotch, for it was unwritten, 
on “ Heroes and Hero Worship” to a wondering 
metropolitan assemblage. But such occasions 


Satire 


ago, 


| were few and far between, - on audiences for | | genius knew how to  peotans. 


| struction; 


| prope rtio is, 


| tinctively characterised as a “ 


lectured on | 





the most part select and of special cultivation. 


The marvel now is a literary man who has not | 


lectured or is not lecturing, or is not about to | 
lecture, for the instruction and delight of the 
miscellaneous multitude, and his own particular 
profit. The multitude likes it. It is a pleasant 
lazy way of getting the essence of a book poured 
into the ear, 
one’s lower curiosity, through the eye, with the 
personal traits of the oracle. There are few so 
devoid of hero-worship as to think a shilling dear 
for the commodious opportunity of personally 
inspecting a celebrity. It is also on the lecturer's 
part an easy way of presenting desultory matter, 
and making a merit of the desultoriness. 

We do not mean to deny that the lecture-room 
presents a peculiar and valuable medium of in- 
but we wish to express a doubt as to 
the wholesomeness of some of the conditions 
under which it is at present so extensively used. 


| have had some of his best satires. 


and at the same time gratifying | 


| two sentences 


The clear erystal- 
| bright liquid of the chemist, it looks quite different 
| from the shrubs and the plants, rooted in dirt, whose 
| product itis! If Pope had not indulged in spite and 
rancour—had not only been revengeful, but cherished 
his revenge and warmed it in his bosom, we should not 
Among all satirists, 
therefore, no man has higher literary pretensions. 

It is possible that Ignoble and Paltry Motives, 
Baseness, Egotism, Meanness, Spite, Rancour, 


| Revenge, can be “sources of moral truth?” the 


as Mr. Hannay declares, only 
above that which we have just 
quoted, the satirists of all ages have derived their 
“inspiration.” We, for our part, hold another 
faith. It will be seen that we believe there is an 
error at the root of this lecturer’s thoughts about 
satire: yet that shall not hinder us from offering 


sources whence, 


| him our tribute of applause for the cleverness of 


But if there be a fault here, it must not be | 


visited upon any single head,—least of all upon 
that of one of the youngest, and also one of the 
cleverest of the army of lecturers. Mr. Hannay, 
who was previously known as the author of 


various works of fiction, including a naval novel | 


called “ Singleton Fontenoy,” last year delivered 


at several public places in the metropolis a series | 
| of. He was a good-tempered man, a well-balanced 


of six lectures on Satire and Satirists, which are 
now before us in the form of a handsome volume. 


“There are two facts,” says Mr. Hannay iu 
his preface, “of the highest interest about 
satirical literature: First, that the satires of 


every age have been important agents in the 
historic work done in it; Secondly, that satires, 
as literary objects, give us valuable aid in study- 
ing the life of the age in which they were pro- 
duced.” This may pass unquestioned—unless we 
were to inquire into the exact meaning of the 
words, “literary objects;’ but when Mr. Hannay 
claims for satire, “a place by the side of poetry, 
comedy, and tragedy,” and for satirists, as such, 
the general character of “good and loveable 
men,” we demur. <A few very clever men have 
written satires, preserving evidence of the then 
existing state of morals, manners, and opinions, 
and no less evidence, in most cases, of the lament- 
able 


men. The satirist seldom or never fails to 
satirise himself. To have the fame of a satirist | 
is of itself enough to indicate comparative 


inferiority. Those who have invested satire with 
a factitious dignity in men’s habit of thought have 
done so by being also something more and better 
than merely satirical; and that they were in so 
great measure satirists is, with the best thinkers, 
their degradation from a higher rank. Satire (as 
we define it to ourselves) is a presentment of the 
ridiculous side of man’s vice and weakness; and 
this is not necessarily unwholesome, and may be 
very salutary; but, 
sation, or writing, it can only be salutary in small 


and when abundantly counterbalanced 


petty-mindedness of even the very clever | eres ; 
; | healthy northern simplicity of character. 
| for air. 


| stitious, than it has ever been known to be. 


his compositions, their ingenuity and picturesque- 
ness, and the neat, clear, and eloquent charac- 
terisations which they include. Here is a sketch 
of Horace as a writer: 

Horace was scarcely ever angry; and he is a 
clear-seeing fine-minded man, with a talent for dra 
matic and personal exhibition of folly. He gives 
many fine examples of the absurdity of avarice, for 
example; of any of the extremes which mankind so 
inconsistently exhibit in every thing. Every thing 
has its ludicrous aspect; and that Horace lays hold 


man, of high taste and breeding; and how spiritedly 
will he expose—I say expose, by making it 
in action, rather than denounce—absurdity, mean- 
ness, ostentation! He takes them, usually, in their 
relation to society. Society—the cultivated, obsery- 
ing, reflecting section—is his standard. If he attacks 
anything as hateful, he shows its contrast to what 
a polished sensible person must think of it. 

The following paragraph on Roman manners 
during the period of the worst Cwesars, is 
remarkably powerful, and recalls the most im- 
pressive style of Juvenal himself: 


appear 


It was a monstrous and unnatural period, that in 
which Juvenal lived—of gigantic opulence and tita- 
nic sin; a time both of blood and luxury; when th 
world ate and drank more, and lied and blasphemed 
more, and was at once more knowing and more super- 
Some- 


| thing tropical is the effect that entering into it pro- 


whether in thought, conver- | 


with wider and nobler views of human life; and | 
he who thus justly proportions and counter- 
balances the satirical element will not be dis- 


Satirist.” The real 
satirist is necessarily a partisan, a caricaturist, 
studiously 
nality. He searches out sore places, not to cure but 
to torture; shoots slanders, rumour, and lies, as 
they come to hand, rejecting nothing but whatever 
might alleviate the sufferer’s pain; he has neither 
pity for the living nor charity for the dead. 
Selfishness and enmity reign where truth and 
love are dethroned. He kindles or feeds a solemn 
public blaze round his victims with petty private 
animosities, and in gratifying his revenge 
the murder an Act-of- Faith. 


unjust, delighting in ignoble perso- | 


calls | 


Pope, Mr. Hannay describes as par excellence | 


“our classical English satirist;” and no doubt 
the title is deserved. Pope’s satires, with their 
historical and biographical commentaries, form 
a dishonourable and melancholy chapter in the 
book of humanity. Inasmuch as they are the 
production of rare and refined literary genius, 
they might be regarded as the most profound 
satire on genius and literature, if the truth were 
not in this case too mournful and awful to retain 
that momentary aspect of it. Hear the evidence 
which Mr. Hannay himself, at present the special- 
pleader on behalf of satire (but capable, we 
believe, of better modes of literary activity) is 


compelled to give, in speaking of Pope: the 
italics are ours: 
His motives, often enough, were ignoble and 


paltry,—base even,—tainted with egotism and mean- 


ness; 


but that does not spoil the effect which his 


duces on the imagination which still retains any 
You gasp 
The soul is in an atmosphere close and hot ; 
cloudy with coarse perfume; where the flowers and 
the vegetation have, with monstrous proportions, 
something glaring and ghastly in their beauty, and 
something sickly in their breath. Foul figures of 
every land swarm round you: brawny murderers 
from the Danube, and dusky greasy scoundrels from 
the Nile. All that is bad is near. There are sounds 
of revelry, which are allied with unutterable shame. 
The clashing of cymbals and the notes of lutes, the 
gleam of gold and of wine, do not charm here; they 
terrify. The smoke of the wicked feasts blots out 
the heaven above you, and, like the drifting smoke 
from a funeral pile, is heavy with the odours of 
death. 

The first Lecture is given to Horace and 
Juvenal, the second to Erasmus, Sir David 
Lindsay, and George Buchanan ; the third to 
Early European Satire, and to Boileau, Butler, 
and Dryden—the present work, as its prefac 
informs us, not being a history of Satirical 
Literature, but a collection of passages from its 
history. While skimming the medieval period, 
let us extract a humorous passage about our old 
friend, 

THE FOOL. 

I fear that in those days the satirist was not a 
dignified character. The humbler satirist and wag 
was a professed buffoon; and le represented the 
comic element, for many generations, in the capacity 
of fool. I have said before, that that figure deserves 
some investigation :—who and what could these men 
have been who lived in this world on that footing ¢ 
Was he tinctured with insanity; and did he derive 
his intellectual light from what we popularly call 2 
crack in his skull? Shakspere has hoon him, and 
so as to make him a prominent personage. Holbein 
has painted him as a part of the family group of one 
of the greatest and wisest men of his time. Surely 
there must have been some amusing quality about 
Harry Patenson, if he could interest the leisure of 
such a man as Sir Thomas More? It is a difficult 
subject; but it seems only too clear that the poor 
fool’s position was a very dubious and questionable 
one: he went loose about the court-yard of the 
castle like a pet hound, and was summoned when h¢ 
was wanted. He might say truth now and then; 
but he had to invest it in some such form that it 
looked as if he had tumbled on it by accident: and 
he cannot have seriously set up for a wise man, or 
he would have interfered too much. It was humour 
in livery; satire going about in a mean form, like 
an oriental prince under enchantment. From the 
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names of fools, it seems pretty certain that they were | 


of the lower orders. I suppose, that when a wag 
was born on one of a baron’s manors, the news came 
in time to the chateau—where, you may be sure, the 
old existing official said that the young beginner 
was an over-rated fool, and had no real talent as a 
wag. However, this species of reviewing could not be 
long successful. Lady Mabel would hear of the 
younker’s merry conceits. In brief, here was a kind 
of career, at all events, for many a poor fellow born 
naturally a small wag: while he behaved himself, 
all went well; and if he misbehaved himself, he was 
whipped. 
The fourth lecture is on Swift, Pope, and | 
Churchill; in which Mr. Hannay opposes, with 
great elegance and skill, and, in our a 
with considerable success, Mr. Thackeray’s very 
severe handling of the great Dean’s pwn. A 


The Dean (says Mr. Hannay), however, gloomy as 
he was, had a real humorous side; a manly enjoy- 
ment of the ludicrous and the low; and could relish 


mere buffoonery, and even practical jokes. There are 
capital stories about the Dean. Then he was a deep 
thinker: he has sayings about human nature which 
are as qudsssnrweny® ; and his satire goes very deep: 
itis not only bitter satire against individuals, it is 
philosophical satire, which goes to the root of things. 
He was a lord of all the weapons in this line—invec- 
tive, ridicule, humour; and includes in himself, like 
the Trojan horse, many different fighting-men. And 
yet, as I said when I began, it does not at all seem | 
that he was mainly a literary man. He scattered 

abroad his writings as a tree does leaves; and his 

writing seems so much talk, that must be talked in 

this way. He was deep in all the great questions; | 
and yet could write what would seize the fancy of a 

child or aclown. He includes Cobbett, Junius, and 

Rochefoucauld, and more men, in his huge bulk; and 

after equalling Juvenal in a slanging-match, he 

might go off and beat Hook in anec inten, And to 

think that, after all this, he must go home to suffer like 

Rousseau! Let us pity Swift; and at least be civil 

to him. 

The fifth lecture treats of Political Satire and 
Squibs, and of Burns; commencing with the 
period of the Civil War, and including the 
shadowy figure of Junius, of whom the lecturer 
says, very effectively: 


We see the artfulness of the man, who studies to 
wound with the air of a superior being. In serving | 
up slander and scandal, the same dramatic dignity is 
preserved: he would have you believe that the mud he 
Flings at you fell from heaven. This theatrical side of 
the Junius character is very curious and peculiar, 
and makes him cut a figure half-Roman and half- 
French, and look like the ghost of Brutus uttering 
quotations from a lampoon. 


The last lecture is on Byron and Moore, &c., 
and on the “ Present Aspect of Satirical Litera- 
ture.” We shall first select a sentence or two 
about Moore, in which sound judgment, brilliant 
fancy, and a pleasing style, are conspicuously 
blended : 


Moore’s talents and gifts are to be recognised ; and 
there is no difficulty in doing that—they lie on the 
top; and “he who runs” may admire. He is a 
brilliant man; a melodious, ornamental, glittering 
genius; a genius like an eastern dancing-girl, 
with bells at the ancles, and bells at the waist, ring- 
ing with lively music, avd bright with holiday-c olour 
in the sunshine. All very graceful and pretty, no 
doubt. But the fancy, rather than the heart, is 
touched by the spectacle; and sometimes seriously- 
disposed persons had better keep in-doors when the 
performance is going to begin. 

Again: 

Wit, and that species of fancy which is akin to wit, 
was Moore’s greatest and most striking gift. You 
see it in his love-songs. and melancholy songs, and 
in his descriptions, equally. He never wrote a love- 
song to compare with Shelley’s. Nature is not his 
quality. Lalla Rookh is a tissue of brilliant construc- 
tion—as fine as glass-blowing; but the heart of the 
eastern life is not there at all; only the ornament, the 
gaiety, the exterior of it; what you would see of it 
in a ballet, in fact. How tawdry is all that beauty 
compared with Wordsworth or Keats! 1 doubt if it 
ranks above virtu. 

Theodore Hook is severely handled: 

He began (we are told) his satirical career with the 
QQueen’s trial, and with songs and ballads of the 
squib description, but full of ill-nature, against 
Caroline of Brunswick. He made great fun of those 
who attended her court, representing them as “ gem- 
men from Wapping,” and ladies from “ Blow- 
bladder Row.” ‘This is the kind of pleasantry which 
fills his novels, and which made his fame. He was 
the most eminent man of that school, the leading 
principle of which is, or was, that no good can come 
out of Bloomsbury; that good wine, and good 
cookery, and good manners, are confined to certain 
regions of the West (where the Satirist, of course, is 
to be found), and to the inhabitants of which, comic | 


narratives of the way fish is served, and wine 
handed round, in more unfortunate neighbourhoods, 
are to be perpetually supplied by that functi- 
onary. : ; Ultimately he ruined his 
heart, his circumstances, and (what was a still greater 
loss) his stomach; and so died. The biographer 
above mentioned observes, that his funeral was ill 
attended by his great friends. But we need not 
wonder at that. <A funeral is a well-known ‘“ bore;” 
and, besides, the most brilliant wag cannot be amus- 
ing on the occasion of his own interment. 

Anent the “present aspect” of satire, Mr. 
Hannay runs over the names of some well-known 
contemporary writers, “in whose works the 
satiric spirit now works ”—which, by the way, is 
not a neat sentence—but none of whom, except 
perhaps Jerrold, could be distinctively classed 
with the satirists. Of the schools of “simious 


satirists ” and “jokers,” which are rather popu- 
lous in our day, he speaks with merited 
contempt. 


Concerning Byron, the lecturer labours hard 
to convince us that, being a writer in turn 
theatrical, scoffing, and impure, his motives were 
high, honourable, and benevolent; and that “ Don 
Juan” is “healthy ”—“ a work with a good ob- 
ject ”—“ pictures life generally and soundly,” and 
“ excites your love of the beautiful and the lofty!” 
We do not misquote; “ Don Juan,” it seems, is 
not a composition depicturing human life as, at 
best, a delusive pageantry, aimless, faithless, 
hopeless, only tolerable in the moments of the 
haram, ere these, too, have palled into the universal 
ennui—but a healthy and genial picture of life, 
exciting our love of the beautiful and the lofty ! 
Several serious shakes of head, both horizontal 
and vertical, must be the comment on this por- 
tion of the lectures. Byron, indeed, in that part 
of “Don Juan” where he writes of English 
society, attacks much that is false and ugly; but 
morality can never accept as champion one who, 
at every second word, scoffs at herself in her most 
sacred principles. We are generally too apt to 
palliate the offences of an able and famous man. 
But let the truth be told: it concerns us much 
that it should be. Right and wrong never change 
sides, or even shift from their places in the least, 
out of compliment to the most powerful and 
celebrated genius ; and singing-robes and the 
satiric mask confer no prerogative to do evil 
virtuously. We know not what Lord Byron 
might have attained to in a longer life; but we 
do know (and recall it with unaffected and _pro- 
found sorrow) that the life he lived was vicious, 
hurtful to himself and others—and that the great 
power and activity of his intellect, perpetuating 
and diffusing a quite incalculable amount of 
vicious influence, became, and continues to be, a 
curse to the human race. This is a terrible 
thought—not to be shaken or washed away by 
an ocean of comic rhymes. The scoffer may 
create his world in contemptuous jest; but when 
he is done jesting, God’s world, which “was not 
” remains real, and holds him too, 
inevitably, in its awful grasp. We havea strong 
opinion, let us rather say belief, that the con- 
sideration of the moral responsibility of literary 
writers is not sufficiently impressed upon the 
general mind ; and that public opinion, very 
sensitive upon some other questions of mor: ility, 
is dangerously careless and excusing upon this. 

To return to our immediate subject, we find 


created in ye st, 


| that this lecturer is in the habit of distinguishing 


“ the religious man” as belonging to one peculiar 
variety among the many varieties of human 
character, out of which the artistic man, the 
literary man, the pleasure-seeking man, the 
aristocratic man, the satiric man, and so on, may 
in like manner be selected and classified. Here is 
a most serious error. 
some atmosphere for the soul, in all its individual 
varieties. Every man who is not a religious man 
is mentally unhealthy. If this seem trite, let people 
reflect how many or how few believe it practi- 
cally; in literature especially—the Church of to- 
day—it is all but forgotten. 

Finally, agreeing with the lecturer that “the 
ethics of satire are in an unsatisfactory state” 
and that “if you applied the moral test 
strictly, and made justice your standard, you 
would have to strike out a good deal of very fine 
satire”"—we cannot echo his sigh for a new 
satirist, who, we fear, however “glorious and 
spirited,” would be likely to prove no less “un- 
satisfactory ” than his predecessors. 


THE first volume of Messrs. Constable’s Select Wor 
of Dr Chalmers contains his ‘ Lectures on the Epis a 
to the Romans,” 





| believes that a new order 


Religion is the only whole- | 


| of the Doctor for a frontispiece. It is well printed, 
and neatly bound in cloth, and its price should ensure 
it a wide sale, irrespective of its great and ac- 
knowledged merits. The ‘People’s Edition” of 
Macaulay's Critical and Historical Essays (Longman 
and Co.) has reached the sixth shilling part, and 
another part will complete the series. A Practical 
| Dictionary of E inglish Synony) ns, by D. Mackenzie 
(London: G. Willis), is more Bose than other 
works of the same kind, and the arr: angement is alpha- 
betical. Mr. Mackenzie’s aim has been to “ present 
to the composer a mnemonic auxiliary, at once com- 
prehensive in its character, and easy in point of con- 
sultation.” —— The Royal Hotel Guide (Smith and 
Son) contains a list of the hotels, &c. of the United 
Kingdom, and, as far as they could be obtained, a 
list of their charges. Comparatively few, however, 
of the hotel-keepers have furnished the necessary 
information ; but a fair beginning is made, and it is 
evident that the work may become a very valuable 
| one to travellers. The projectors promise to ascertain 
the charges of hotel-keepers by canvass in all cases 
where innkeepers in future refuse to furnish them.—— 
A Retrospect of the Session of 1854, by an M P. (Lon- 
don: George Cox), is an ill-natured attempt to cast the 
blame of all the session’s failures on the shoulders of 
ministers. A more spiritless political pamphlet we 
have rarely seen. Mr. William Pare, a Dublin 
manufacturer, has published a paper read before the 
Dublin Statistical Society (W ard and Loc k, Fleet 
street), on The Claims of Capital and Labour. Our 
present system he radically wrong, and he 
of industry must be insti 
tuted ere the world can be at peace, or justice be done 
between man and man. He a ge his theory 
with ability and earnestness.——Mr. Adam Scott, vf 
Charterhouse-square, has written and published a 
pamphlet on The London Institution, in which he 
shows that its funds, its library, and its affairs 
generally, have, from the very foundation, been 
grossly mismanaged ; and in which he suggests how 
the institution may yet be made of service to the 
shareholders and to literature. The pamphlet con- 
tains some curious facts’respecting the institution.—— 
Essays on the Characteristics of a Sup rior Popu- 
lar Literature, by WILLIAM BATHGATE, review tLe 
present condition and tendencies of that important 
portion of the products of the press, and suggest 
improvements, some of which areexcellent, others mor 
doubtful. We recommend the volume to those wh 
take a special interest in the subject, which has been 
vigorously and sensibly handled.——A sort of half 
biography, half fiction, are “ Floating Remembrances 
and Sketches of a Sea Life, by “ Tite OLD Saitor.” 
They are written with spirit ; on there is the old ob- 
jection, the reader does not know when fact ends and 
fiction begins. Victor SCHG:LCHER is an exile, 
and of course extremely wroth at the alliance of 
England with the present dynasty in France, for it 











deems 











destroys his hope of another revolu tion. Hence a 
pamp let entitled Dangers to England of the Alliances 
with the Men of the Coup-d' Etat, whi h fiercely assails 
the 1 Napoleon party, and does its little Lest to set 


England and France quarrelling again. Let it never 
be forgotten that the most violent enemies of England 
were the Red Republicans. A little volume of less 
~ an 100 pages, modestly sketches the outline of a 
Continental Tour taken by Sir Wittiam A’Becker 
over ground so well trodden that we cannot repeat it. 
To this he has given the appropriate title of Out of 
Harness. Mr. W. BripcEs has, in a work called 
The Prudent Man, proposed a method of accumu lating 
a fund for acquiring land, and for emigré ation 5 a sort 
of colonial freehold land society. ——Houtledge’s Ame 
rican Handbook is designed to assist visitors to the 
United States. It gives just the information required 
by travellers, and does not load them with history 
and statistics.—If the author of J/ental Exercises of a 
Working Man (Hope and Co.) is really what he calls 
himself, it is an extraordinary production as such 
But, in itself, it offers little that is new in thought, 
and nothing in style to give it special attractions. 
Essays that me rely repeat old thoughts are good excr- 
cise for the writer; but they do not justify publication 
and will not attract a reader. Nor sh yal we take 
the trouble to peruse smoothly-written common-place 
because it is the product of one from whom it could 
scarcely have been expected. We read for the sake 
of the book, and not for the author’s sake.——Th¢ 
second volume of Ennemoser’s Iistory of Magic, trans- 
lated by Wm. Howirt, and to which many curious 
notes have been appended by Mary Howitt, has been 
issued in “ Bohn’s Scientific Library.” We shall take 
an early opportunity to review it at some length. —— 
The first volume of The Geograph: y of Strabo has been 
added to “ Bohn’s Classical L ibrary. ” It has been 
translated and edited by Mr. Hamitron and Mr. 
FaLconer, who have added learned and very useful 
explanatory notes. Mr. Dockray has published 
second edition of his Egeria, or Casual 7 houghts— a 
proof that they have been accept able to the public. 
——The new number of *“ Orr's Household Hand- 
books” is devoted to , Sati Cooke " We have not 
tried the recipes, so cannot pass an op inion upon them. 
——A translation of a pam} _ by one GusTAY 
DiEzEL, on Russia, Germany, ¢ e Eastern Question, 
treats the subject with prs oe oe “ knowledge, an a 
may enlighten some who write and t: ik about it with- 











and has a nicely-engraved portrait |! out know vle dge. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
““Wnuicn is the properest day to drink?” We 
believe the question has never been satisfactorily 
answered. Some prefer Monday for a revel, and 
some Saturday for a tipple, when “market- 
pennies” clink bountifully into the till of Boni- 
face. Neither has it been decided where it is 
properest to drink. Falstaff, ere “‘ Cyder-cellars ” 
came into vogue to entice from home fast elderly 
gentlemen, patronised the Boar’s Head at East- 
cheap. The retired tradesman has a preference 
for the snug parlour of the “Queen’s Head,” 
where he smokes his pipe and sips his tem- 
perate glass, and makes judicious remarks on 
the weather, and loyal observations on the 
conduct of ministers. Patrick O'Reilly, who 
has done much hod-work during the day, 
retires to the tap of the “Harp” of an even- 
ing ; and William Jones, a Hercules in cordu- 
roy, “blows a cloud” and “wets his whistle” 
in the “heavy” of the “George and Dragon.” 
For my Lord there is the “Clarendon ;” and for 
all comers with purse in hand or money in pocket, 
the London Tavern. If we ask, finally, Which 
is the properest drink to drink ? there is no end 
to the answers that might be given. The Hindoo 
would declare for punch, the Turk for sherbet, 
the Tartar for mare’s milk, the Hun for Tokay, 
the Frank for Burgundy, the Teuton for beer, 
the Saxon for ale, and the Celt for whisky. We 
had almost forgotten cousin Jonathan, who 
would declare for sherry-cobblers or mint-juleps. 
In the consideration of these questions the water- 
bibber may find a text, and the wine-bibber a 
moral. The antiquary, too, has a direct interest 
in this subject. Who was the first licensed 
victualler ? Who ran the first score, and how 
was it kept ? Were there early closing hours in 
Athens, and fines for inebriation in Rome ? 
When Horace gave a supper-party, were 
there devilled biscuits to be wedded to the 
juice of Falernian grapes? To cast light 
on such questions, two Frenchmen have written 
a book of no small interest—WHistoire des 


Hotelleries, Cabarets, Courtilles, et des anciennes 
Communautés et Confréries d'Hételiers, de Taver- 
ners, &¢. par Michel et Edouard Fournier. 
(“History of Hotels, Public-houses, Pleasure- 


gardens, and of ancient Guilds and Brotherhoods 
of Hotel-keepers and Taverners,” &c.) Here are 
two goodly volumes in quarto, four hundred pages 
strong, with engravings and various illustrations 
of ebriety and ebriosity. In part first we learn 
in what form and manner the Hebrews, Egyp- 
tians, Indians, and other ancients quaffed; parts 
second and third introduces us to Greek and 
Roman drinking-parties; part fourth informs us 


LITE 


| Gardens on the one hand, and cabinets of dried and 
His highest | 


preserved specimens on the other. 
exploit is the counting of the number of joints in 
a spider’s leg, and the vertebra in the spine of a 
stickleback. They can inform 
generic difference between Puler and Cimex, but 
cannot inform you how to put astop to the back- 
biting propensities of the one, or how to eorrect 
the sanguinary tastes of the other. 
some; because we have known true naturalists, 
natives of Hoxton and Spitalfields, and rural 
juveniles, unknowing in 


1 


you of the | 


This of | 


Latin genitives, who | 


have pursued floral and faunal curiosities through | 
bog and briar, making no account of scratch, | 


bruise, or blister, so long as they eould inform 
themselves of the habits and habitat of their fa- 
vourites. And there have been Humboldts and 
Audubons, Goulds and Watertons, Rays, Selbys, 


and many others, who have sought nature in her | 


own courts, and who, having seen, have loved her, 
and have spoken of her as eye-wituesses and 
learned men. Our objection is to the scientific 
naturalist, who pretends to deseribe nature when 


she is inclosed in pill-boxes, wrapped up in cam- | 


phor, or bathed in spirits of wine. We except 
from the dilettanti naturalists such a man as 
M. Isidore Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, who sees nature 
before he writes about her ; who knows her com- 
mon plebeian name as well as he knows her when 
she has received the titles of scientific knight- 
hood. No man will deny the scientific preten- 


RATURE. 


sooner. Without entering into reasons, and 
having done our duty to the naturalists, let us 
say something about soldiers. Writing for the 
warlike spirit of the times, one M. Alphonse 
salleydier has written a fascinating book— 
Veillées militaires (“ Military Watches.”) He is 
one of the few Frenchmen who has ventured, in 
modern times, to refer to the pre-revolutionary 
heroes of France, and to associate Christian 
heroism with manly honour and military daring. 
He speaks of the glory of the arms of Louis XL, 
of Bayard sans peur et sans reproche, of Dugues- 
elin, Crillon, Catinat, and Vauban. He would 
remind us of the words of Xenophon: “He who 
in the hour of battle fears the gods the most fears 
man the less.” Of the two-and-twenty “ watches,” 
we are tempted to extract one which the age has 
not yet closed eyes upon. 

In the month of November 1840, the waters of the 
Rhine, after having broken their banks and left their 
bed, were spread with violence in the streets and over 
the quays of Lyons. A grenadier at the time was 
standing sentry at some distance from his post. It 
was night; the pale rays of the moon alone shone on 
the scene of devastation. Suddenly surprised by the 
overflowing waters, the sentinel retired to the ultimate 


| limits which had been assigned to him, and which the 


sions of M. Isidore Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire ; and | 
when he writes on a practical subject we feel | 


bound to listen to him. His book, which has 
reached a third edition, reads—Domestication et 
Naturalisation des Animaux Utiles (** The Domes- 
tication and Naturalisation of Useful Animals”). 


} was death. 


We have sheep and oxen, horses and asses, goats | 
and pigs, cats, dogs, geese, and various poultry. | 


What need we more? Let us make the most of 
these. We make the most, and show the result 
at Smithfield cattle-shows in quadrupedal adi- 
posity, gallinaceous corpulency, and so forth. 
Can we do more, or better? The author van- 


figures. There are four hundred thousand spe- 
cies of known animals; and of these man pos- 
sesses dominion over forty-three. 
these forty-three species, ten are wanting to 
France, and eight to the entire of Europe. Have 
we made, then, a_ sufficient conquest over 
nature?” The author shows that there are still 
many animals which roam free on the continents 
of Asia and Africa, which might be acclimated, 


| domesticated, and made subservient to the use of 


how barons bold and squires of high degree made | 


merry on sack and canary, and humbler potations 
of mead, metheglin, and strong ale; and part 
fifth is devoted to modern modes of regalement. 
Then there is a variety of statistical matters 
bearing on drink and drunkenness, which is very 
much at the service of tee-total lecturers and 
others whom it may concern. There is much 
learning and much anecdote here; but, at the 
same time, much absence of digestion. We have 


| contents 


to remark of our rendering of the title-page, that | 


the word “pleasure-gardens” is a very imperfect 
equivalent for courtilles. The hotel was for the 
seigneur and gentleman, the cabaret for the me- 
chanic, and the courtil/e for the riff-raff, where 
vice and debauchery might be indulged with per- 
fect impunity. 

The naturalists have a claim to be heard new 
and then. They are, in general, an amiable class 
of men with a weakness—some leaning to bats, 
others to butterflies; each maintaining the diguity 
and importance of his own favonrite pursuit. 
They are easily excited about trifles, and would 
readily fight about the colour of a gnat’s eye, 
and whether it should be eatalogued Culex pipiens 
Grayii or Culex morio Whiteii. They are, in ge- 
neral, most obstinate respecting matters about 
which they know the least. They will give fifty 
guineas for a pretty shell, for instance, and, after 
giving it a fine name in their cabinets, can tell 


you as much about its former inhabitant and its | 


habits, as they can tell you about that rarest of 
bipeds, Homo lune. Nomenclature is their weak- 
ness, and their strength, and the scientific natura- 
list is very often a man whose sphere of observa- 
tion is bounded by the Zoological and Botanical 


| different naines. 
| the poor water-rat has got! 


man in Europe. 
Sinee we are on the subject we must notice 


waves had yet spared. The sentinel uttered a cry of 
distress; but his voice, drowned by the roaring waters, 
could not be heard; no one came to his assistance. 
At some paces from him there was a hillock, so high 
that the waters of the Rhone could not reach it. It 
was his point of safety. But between this hillock 
and the sentinel, cut off on every side, there was an 
immutable password, and without that password it 
What did the poor grenadier? Did he 
retire beyond the torrent that evermore was gaining 
upon him? No. He could perhaps; he might have 
done so; but he would not. He redoubled his cries 
of distress; it is said that he discharged his musket, 
as he would have done in case of surprise or danger; 
but his cries and the report of his piece were lost in 
the furious turmoil of the devastation. There 
still was time. He could save himself; there was 


| nothing to withhold him from escaping from his 


“ And yet, of | 


agony. He prayed; then, shouldering his musket, he 


sshes r dau’ x. » atantele with aotes | looked steadily, and without blanching, on the stream 
ees er ee ee a ee ee er ae every moment gained upon him. 


At length it 
reached him. Some minutes after, the soil disappeared 
under his feet, and the waves of the Rhone closed 
and roared over a new martyr to military faith. 

This is picture-writing. Who heard the cries 
of the poor sentinel ? Who heard him pray ? 
Having given us his “ Military Watches,” the 


| author promises to give us “ Naval Watches.” 


another work, in two volumes, on Natural History | 
| —Les Trois Regnes de la Nature: Histoire Na- 


turelle des Mammiféres, par M. Paul Gervais 
(“The Three Kingdoms of Nature: the Natural 
History of Mammalia”). M. 
what he has been writing about. He is a dis- 
of the various museums 
history of Europe. He does not get entangled, 
moreover, in the meshes of synonymism. He 
calls a rat a rat, and a mouse a mouse, and leaves 
it to the learned to call the one or the other by 
Just think how many ahases 
He is Mus amphibius 


Gervais knows | 


| and Castor cauda lineari tereti, according to Linné. | 
He is Mus aguaticus, according to Brisson. Cuvier | 


| abounds in 
| authorities. 


| brains 
, general, calls him Arvicola ater. 


dubs him Lemnus aquaticus, and Desmaret Arvicola 
amphibius. Janyns names him Arvicola amphibia, 
which sounds grammatical ; but a discontented 
Englishman makes him aquatica instead | of 
amphibia; and MacGillivray, who had more 
and imagination than naturalists in 
Under what 
name would a jury of naturalists consent to try a 
felonious water-rat ? The work of M. Gervais 
new facts, derived from the best 

It contains, among other things, 
the most complete account which has yet been 
given of the Gorille, a gigantic anthropomorphous 


creature discovered at Gabon, the only known | : : 
keeps his rank under a shower of bullets. 
| 


specimen of which exists in the Paris Museum. 


| makes him forget his position. 


A thorough naturalist is as brave a man asa | 
| thorough soldier; and, to gain their ends, both 


sometimes must have r.ecourse to strategy. We 


would as soon follow a knowing trapper to the | 
| field as a knowing trooper, and in some respects 


' 


Sant! : : , : | principalities. 
| tinguished anatomist, and is acquainted with the | 
of natural | 


Der Orient und Europa (“ Europe and the 
East”) is the title of a work by the Baron 
Edouard de Callot, a Frenchman by descent, an 
Austrian by adoption, and an Austrian officer by 
profession. He writes his recollections and im- 
pressions of travel. He was in the service of 
Russia in 1829, engaged against the Turks, and 
was employed as geographical engineer in the 
commission for the partition of the Danubian 
islands between the Porte and the Danubian 
Of course, he learned something 
during his campaign; and what he relates ap- 
pears to bear about it the seal of truth. Of 
Russian soldiers in the field he observes: 

The Russian soldier in campaign usually cooks in 
the open air. In an enormous cauldron he puts meat, 
kvas, salt, and some ground barley. This thick soup 
is not bad looking. An enormous loaf is daily baked 
for a single company. It is alittle blacker than the 
bread prepared for the Austrian soldier, and contains 
far more nutritious matter. Thrice a week the soldier 
receives a very good ration of corn brandy; he must 
drink it en the spot, for fear that he should save it 
to gratify himself by quafting the whole at onee. 
Drunkenness is the greatest pleasure he knows; it 
He has to serve 
five-and-twenty years; and is often an old man. He 
has a wife and children when he is raised for the 
service. If he is born in Irkoutzk, and should be 
sent on service into Wallachia or the Crimea, there is 
very little hope that he will ever see his home 
again; hence it is that his family take leave of him 
with eries and tears. But there remains for him 
one eonsolation—one good hope, He believes that 
if he falls before the enemy, he will return to his 
home and family. Thus he has no fear of death, and 


We cannot wonder, then, at the stolidity of the 
Russian soldier. He fights for no nationality, 
and is animated solely by a brute instinct. Far- 
ther— 

The soldier is hungry every hour of the day, and 
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when he discovers a field of cucumbers, water-melons, 


or gourds, he eats them, without washing them, with 
the rind on. If with this the poor wretch has a little 
salt and a mouthful of brandy, he would not exchange 
with a prince. These men are mere children. They 
must be led, but they obey readily. Every four months 
they receive their pay of three paper roubles, 2s. 10d. 
The soldier who is not on active service wears always, 
summer and winter, a cow-skin cloak of a mixed 
grey and red colour. This is his garment and his 
bed. Once a year he receives a new cloak, with three 
pairs of ancle-boots of Russia leather, with excellent 
soles. He does not use them, for he takes great care 
of his kit. His ample belts are always dazzling white, 
his arms shine like a mirror, and are always in good 
condition. 

Such are the men. 

The small pay of the officers is usually paid once 
in four months, and it is always immediately gaily 
lost at dice or faro, in true Sarmatian fashion, on a 
cloak spread on a bed. The winner regales the others 
with Champaigne. 

Of the Cossacks, M. Callot says 

The Cossacks are an excellent troop as out-posts. 
They are brave, intelligent, clever, gentle, and faith- 
ful. If one has Cossacks with him, he is safe from 
surprise. They have anatural prudence, which sur- 
passes the instinct of the savages of America, and 
seent the enemy before he shows himself. Without 
apparent precaution, a piequet of Cossacks will place 
itself close to the enemy; four Jances stuck in the 
ground, with a horse-cloth ever them, is their habita- 
tion. They make no fire in the night. Their horses 
are loose around them. Ata whistle the good beasts 
return of themseives. This brave race of the steppes 
is frugal, honest, and humane; it is far from resem 
bling the frightful picture that has been drawn of it. 

One more extract, in confirmation of much that 
has been recently written. In his journey from 
Rustchuk to Varna, the Baron observes that the 
Russian campaign works are “feeble, in bad posi- 
tions, and indicate a want of military knowledge.” 
He saw them surrounded with “ innumerable 
Russian tombs. These soldiers did not fall before 
the bullet or the blade, but were the victims of 
the contagious maladies that invariably attend a 
Russian camp.” This work, at the present 
moment, is extremely interesting: but our extracts 
must here cease. 

Literary discoveries of extinct authors are 
every now and then made in old libraries, just as 
geological discoveries are sometimes made of 
extinct animals in limestone rocks and recent 
strata. Thus there has lately been discovered, 
in the grand-ducal library of Jena, a magnificent 
manuscript on vellum, adorned with miniatures, 
and containing a small collection of Minnelieder 
of the end of the thirteenth and beginning of 








Of the officers we read—— 





the fourteenth century, all inedited, and with the ! 


airs noted. ‘The Grand Duke, wishing to make 
these ancient poetical efforts public, intrusted the 
manuscript to Professor Lilgrenkren, of the Uni 
versity of Jena, who carefully revised the text, 
which is in the Swabian dialect, and to Herr 
Stade, a director of music in the same univer- 
sity, who has composed fur these primitive 
melodies an orchestral accompaniment, “ which, 
happily,” it is said, “does not alter their original 
character.” 


Mr. Joun Mitiuovuse, a resident at Milan, has com- 
piled and printed, in two parts, an excellent Jngles: 
e& Italiano and Italiano ed Inglese Dictionary. He 
has introduced numerous illustrations of the mode of 
using particular words; and the dictionary seems to 
be avery perfect and trustworthy one. Mr. Millhouse 
is already known in Italy as the author of works in 
philology. . 

Putnam's Monthly (New York) Magazine for August, 
has, besides numerous eontinued papers, important 
articles on “ Confucius” and “ Spiritual Materialism.’ 
There are also an account of the rise, progress, and 
present position of the Smithsonian Institution; 
another amusing chapter of “ Ethiopian Nights En 
tertainments ;” and some seven or eight other contri 
butions. 





FRANCE. 


The Priest and th THluquenot: or, Pers cution di 
the Age of Louis XV. From the French of 


L. F. Bungener. London; Nelson; Triibner. 
1853. 
THE province of Languedoc, in the south of 


France, is remarkable for many and interesting 
historical associations. Unlike its sister depart- 
ment, Provence —the country of the Langue d’oyl, 
whose history is written in its songs, in the 
annals of the Troubadours, and the archives of 
the Cours d’Amour—Languedoc has a chroniéle 
written in characters of blood, and upon which 


' 
are to be found some of the most atrocious inci- 


dents of religious persecution. When Louis 
XIV., the Great Monarch, acting under the in- 
spiration of that queen of prudes, that empress 
of feminine hypocrites, Madame de Maintenon, 
attempted to balance his long life of splendid 
wastefulness and sensuality by pretending to a 
most holy zeal for the Roman Catholic faith, and 


manifested that zeal by repealing the edict of 


Nantes, the case of the Protestant party in 
France became pitiable indeed. Hunted about 
from den to den, and from hiding-place to hiding- 
place, the ministers and disciples of the proscribed 
faith sought a refuge from the vengeance of one 
into whose soul, if we may judge by his acts, no 
feeling of true religion ever penetrated; a perse- 
eution which becomes all the more terrible when 
we reflect upon the indifference of the persecutor, 
and the despicable character of those Jesuits and 
that designing mistress (or wife, as the case may 
be) who prompted him to the slaughter. The 
dragonnades of those days were so atrocious that 
they drew expressions of sympathy even from 
the Catholics themselves. Madame de Sévigné, 
a most pious and confessing Catholic, speaks of 
them in terms of sorrow, and highly approves of 
Bossuet’s preference for preaching as a means of 
conversion “over all the dragoons of his Majesty 
the King.” The terrible sufferings which the 
professors of the reformed faith were compelled 
to undergo are most graphically painted by Jules 
Janin, in bis historical work (we cannot say 
fiction), “ La Réligieuse de Toulouse.” 

After enjoying a temporary immunity from the 
sharp sword of persecution during the govern- 
ment of the Regent Orleans and the youth of 
Louis XV., the fury of their er.emies was once 
more turned against the unfortunate Huguenots. 
The horrors of the Camisard war were even 
increased in proportion as the character of Lonis 
XV. was more vicious and undecided than that 
of his predecessor; but it found the little remnant 
of the faith all the more prepared to bow with 
submission to their lot. Enormous levies had been 
laid upon Languedoc, and the province was 
greatly impoverished by the constant drainage of 
blood and treasure. Its Church was disorganised, 
its visible temples demolished. Enthusiasts warm 
in their faith, but crazed by the intensity of their 
sufferings, were wandering about the country, 
exciting the ridicule of the indifferent by their 
ravings. To be acknowledged a minister of the 
reformed faith was but to stand upon preferment 
for the scaffold. The few lay leaders of the per- 
secuted people had become so accustomed to 
regard warfare as a necessary part of their 
religion, the Bible as the indispensable concomi- 
tant to the sword, that they had lost all sense of 
that softening influence over the heart, without 
which Christianity is but the watchword of a 
party. Their battles among the hills, the cruel- 
ties to which they had been subjected, and which 
they too often retaliated in kind, all tended to 
harden their hearts: like David, they were unfit 
to build a temple to the Lord, beeanse they had 
been spillers of blood. Such were the lay chiefs 
of the rude but earnest Protestants who mhabited 
the mountains of the Cevennes; but the preachers 
were chosen men indeed. Braving the certainty 
of an ignominious death, upborne only by the 
faith that was in them, and the gratitude of those 
to whom they ministered, they went upon 
their way undismayed, and performed their duty 
with a brave fidelity which has never been ex- 
celled by mortal men—no, not even by the Albi- 
genses or the Covenanters. Their brethren might 
bein the galleys of Toulon, their sisters in the danrp 
and close towers of Aigues Mortes; but they 
found means to penetrate to them, to cheer them 
in their captivity, to comfort them on their way to 
the scaffold, to sustain them in the last 
and finally, when their own appointed time was 
come, they rendered up their lives with joy, con- 
tented to give them back to the God who gave, so 
only that they had saved one soul, one erring 
soul, from perdition. 


agony ; 


This is the state of things, and this the period 
of history, chosen for illustration by M. Bungener 
in the book now under review. That book is one 


of a series of historical pictures intended to pre- 
sent a view of Protestantism in France from the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes down to the 





close of the eighteenth century. The first of that 
series, ** The Preacher and the King.” has already 
come under our notice; it depicted Protestantism 
under Louis XIV. at the outbreak of the Cami- 
sard war. The second picture of the series is 


now presented in the volume before us. The 
third, entitled “ Voltaire and his Times.” is ad- 


never be sure of finishir 





ea mes we: . 


vertised shortly to appear. The last, “Julian: 
or the end of a Century,” is not yet completed. 

The threads of narrative which connect the 
incidents related in Tho Priest and the Huguenot 
are attached to the pesrons of Father Bridaine, 
a celebrated priest, and Rabaut, the most fa- 
mous preacher among the Protestants. Leading 
these men, by skilful gradations and through 
adventures of very thrilling interest, imto a 
softening of their extreme opinions, they seem 
at last to approach one another very nearly, until, 
at last, each is brought to admit the sincerity of 
the other, and the priest is won over, in heart at 
least, to sympathise with and admire the Protes- 
tant. Analysing, with an unsparing hand, the 
hollow hypocrisy of the times—painting, with a 
facile and vigorous peneil, the extravagant mock- 
eries into which men were then betrayed by their 
mistaken zeal—one object of the author is evi- 
dently to show that, while great and undeserved 
persecution was inflicted upon the Protestants, 
there were on the other side earnest and pious 
men who deplored the harsh measures of the 
Government, and whose souls partook every pang 
of suffering inflicted upon the proscribed race. 

Perhaps the best method of giving the reader 
some idea of the work will be to select afew from 
the many striking pictures with which it is filled. 
Here is a picture of a fashionable Abbé of the 
court, “a stout fellow, with ten thousand crowns 
of income,” as La Bruyére says. The perfumed 
coxcomb is rehearsing, in the solitude of the Cathe- 
dral of Meaux, a sermon which is to be preached 
before the king. The two heroes of the book, 
Rabaut and Bridaine, are the accidental spectators 
of the scene. 

REHEARSAL OF A SERMON. 

The orator made a large sign of the eross. Then 
another and another. And each time he slightly 
modified his gesture. ‘‘ What is he doing?” said the 
priest. ‘“* Do you not perceive ?” replied the unknown. 
“No. Ah! yes —I have it. I—I am afraid I under- 
stand it.” “Alas, yes. It is one of those very 
preachers of whom you have been speaking. He has 
ome to rehearse his part.” The signs of the cross 
still continued. ‘“ Miserable court monkey !” muttered 
the priest. ‘Will he ever come toanend? Why 
does he not rather go into the boudoir of a marquise ¢ 
He would at least find a glass there in which to see 
himself. Ah! at Ilast—” The silent orator was at 
length satisfied with himself. His last sign of the 
cross was of unimpeachable elegance. Then he re- 
peated it, saying; “Jn nomine Patris, et Filti, et 
Spiritus sancti. Amen.” His voice was that of a man of 
thirty or thirty-five years of ag greeable, but af- 
fected. Art had destroyed nature, and the speaker 
was evidently one of those who think it impossibk 
too entirely to destroy if. Then followed his text: 
“ Nihil aliud inter vos scire volui, nisi Christum, et 
Christum crucificum.” Then, according to custom, the 
translation: “ For I determined to know nothing among 
YOu, save Jesus Christ and him crucified. And all this 
in the tone in which he would have recited a madrigal 
of Chaulieu, or Bernis, or La Fare, or—but it would 
take too long to mention all the versifiers who wer« 
then called poets, and by whose verses the orator had 
undoubtedly been far more nourished than by the 
prose of St Paul. “Sire,” he said. Another 
discovery. It was a sermon to be preached before the 
king. “Sire,” he repeated. And after having tried 
every possible tone, he appeared at length to have 
found one which suited him. It was a skilful enough 
mingling of grace and power, of boldness and humility. 
‘* Sire,” he continued, “ thus expressed himself a great 
apostle; he whom Providence selected tospread abroad 
the virtues and teachings of the legislator of Chris- 
tians.” ‘There we have it,” muttered the priest 
‘Great apostle,— Providence —the legislator of ¢ hris- 
“What would you have?” said the other. 
“ The Encyclopedia has had a hand in this. Religion 
must turn philosopher, if she wishes to be endured. 
Instead of God,—Providence. It is more vague, each 
one interprets it in the manner which best suits him 
Instead of Je sus Christ, the Legish tor of ( hristians. 
In order, apparently, not too much to frighten those 
who would make of him only a doctor, like any other 
teacher. And then Apostle,—great Apostle—why how 
mld they say plain Peter or Paul, John or James, 
and that too before the court ?” And to think, 
added the priest, “that it is thus throughout all 














tians.” 


France! The unknown smiled. “The whole of 
France! I know one corner where I warrant you 
it never has been, and never will be thus.” “ And 





* The—Desert. 

There is a supper scene, exhibiting the Ency- 
ck pxwedists en cour ple niere, W hich we should like 
to have given entire. Rabaut is present in this 
company, and the following passages are extracted 
from his eloquent relation of the sufferings and 
faith of the Cevenols. Speaking their great 
meetings in the Desert, he says : 
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yet, even in the most peaceful times, we can 
g in quietness ; never can one 
ball may not stretch him 
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salanols marching on to 
was the ‘ee inte errupted by a ball; 

was half murmured by an expiring father, 
inish i © our psalms !—our 
in our solitudes, upon the soil 


down upon us those 


sketch of Madame 
12’s mistress, at her 


receptions of the day, 





though with muc h more eager- 








her in a privileged cire 
usual intimates, or ¢ 


poet, he was permitted to remain until the 
looked _— as a want of ré sir 290 t towards the marquise 


one tod istinguish. 


adopted by the author, 
Resear? ‘much th at was flattering i 


1ad never been connected with a 
alents which would ha 





ipon her the envy of 


rs. Generalities and detail 
all equally familiar to her 
repaid with usury 
protection which she bestowed upon them, it would 








, aS more capable hah 








lice them to move, 


“What blood has flowed ? 


I search—” Suddenly it might have been imagined 
that a vision dazzled his eyes and paralyzed his 
tongue. O Bridaine! Dost thou say “I seek in 


vain, ’--while there, before thee, is a man, a missionary, 
in apostle, who for twenty years has sported with 
leath. Thou knowest that he has been a score of 


times upon the point of receiving that bloody baptism 
which thou dost envy Saint Paul. But, be hold, thou 
hast made thyself a heart after the fashion of thy 
church. How yuldst thou call th se martyrs, 
whom she has slait He had, however, pe reeived the 
minister, and the otry ofthe ¢ ath lic c was dissipated 
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by aChristian glance. At the moment when he said, 


} 


*, seek in vain,’—Rabaut seeing him suddenly fix 

s eyes upon him, had not been able to suppress a 
a If-smile; and this smile, in which were mingled 
ride, humility, roach, and pardon, had penetrated 
to Bridaine’s very soul. If he could, he would have 
thrown himself into the arms of this man whom his 
Church commanded him to curse. A holy radiance 
med to him to surround this head upon which a 
i vas set. “In vain I seek,” he resumed slowly. 
‘But no. Let us leave to God the care of deciding 
who are his, and who if necessary would take the 
place of the ancient martyrs. Here, perhaps even 
here, there are those who would give their life for 
their faith. Here,—perhaps even here. Let us be 
silent. Their names are written above. The book 
will one day be opened, to our eternal shame or our 
eternal g slory.’ ' 








The Sasiab Charnay and Desmarets, the latter 
of whom was confessor to the King, are frequently 
brought upon the scene, and never under very 
flattering aspects. The characters of the Ency- 
clopedists are sketched with masterly distinct- 
ness, and the influence of their infernal ability 
over the national mind keenly appreciated. Many 
other historical persons take part in the drama— 
the Duc de Choiseul, the indefatigable Count de 
Gebelin, Louis XV. hiniself, Madame du Deffant, 
the Abbé Maury, Marigny, and the Duc de Riche- 
lieu. The following horrible picture is perfectly 
historical. 

THE DEATH OF CALAS. 

When Calas appeared upon the scaffold, and cast 
around him, over the crowd, a glance still calmer 
than that with which he had left the prison, then, if 
this immense assembly had been permitted to decide 
upon the fate of him whom they had come to see ex- 
pire, there would have been but one voice, one cry, 
and he would have been carried back in triumph to 
his children, free. But the executioners had already 
taken possession of him. They extended him upon 
the floor, which was formed of solid rafters, and tied 
him by his feet and hands to massive rings arranged 
in the form of a cross. He had easily recognised the 
window with its white curtain, where Rabaut was to 
be. He could see it as he lay upon his horrid couch. | 
rhe priests kneeled at two corners of the scaffold and 
prayed. The executioner took his bar of iron. The 
crowd undulated. Some turned away their heads, 
others covered their faces. None wished to see the 
first blow. But they heard it presently, followed by 
acry of agony; then a second, then a third blow, but 
followed by no sound. The patient became ac- 
customed to the iron bar—the spectators to see it rise 
and fall. At the first blow, the first ery, the curtain 
was half opened. Calas perceived his friend, and 
beside him an open Bible. Rabaut pointed with one 
hand to the book, with the other to heaven. At the 
last blow, the white curtain was again closed. And 
now came a moment more agonising than the blows 
with the iron bar; it was when the executioner came 
to move and gather up these shattered limbs, to carry 
them, mangled, to their last couch of anguish. But 
the executioner, more humane than the judges, had 
ught of a method of easing this terrible operation. 
A sheet which rested beneath the body of Calas, 
permitted him to be carried, extended as he was, to 
the wheel. An expression of the acutest agony was 
upon his countenance, but this sign of compassion 
had not escaped him. He acknowledged it by a 
movement of his head, and, forgetting his crushed and 
broken bones, he seemed to strive to extend his hand 
to his executioner. One th ppd had not left his 
mind. Should he still be able to see the win low with 








the white curtain? Should he be permitted to expire 
gazing upon it? He looked. It was at his rig! 
hand, and still nearer than before. . . . It struck 


one. He must exist, then, for two hours longer. The 
two priests drew near; Father Bourges wept. He 
felt all the doubts which remained in his mind dis- 
appear before the firmness of the martyr. . . Calas, 
thanks to the perfect immobility of his position, suf- 
fered less than at first. Ife could not see the window 
constantly , for fatigue fe 1 him to let his head fall 









ack as the sentence directed ; 
but h igain calm; he prayed. Twice 
had gain addressed him, and 
twice 8 hi en oblig ced to moderate 





the importunate zeal of his colleague. . . Two 


o'clock struck from the tower of a neighbouring church. 
‘] hear it now,” he continued. “I thought I had 
| but a little while yet to suffer, An hour yet,—a 
whole hour! But is it in reality but an hour since I 
was placed here?” ‘Se arcely = hour,” said the 
priest. And as he spoke, two o'clock sounded from 





Calas felt the cord move oka was art 
e, prepared to draw it aside, 


', absolutely terrifying. 
: pap ig wretch ! 
fire is prepared,—a few moments more, 


will be reduced to ashes! 


g man sought the spot whi re his ‘wee was. 





and he was no more. 





The ili scene of the book is 


RABAUT’S SERMON 


va profound silence. 
the precious verses penetrated 
solemnly and distinctly to the remotest corners of the 
Temple, and ten thousand hearts joyfully and 


reader was in his place ; 


; , which had been sung three 
by lips now closed in death. T 
had just quitted the 
but how many earnest petitions and touching 
on its way through the 





recollections accompanied it 
, between two of the pastors, and ther 


Still here was all the 





pomp of Protestantism ; ¢ 
beheld it beneath the vault of heaven, 
it i cathedral at Geneva. 
Without being seen, 
everything, and could even perceive the pulpit 
those of the crowd who sat near it. 
pulpit, upon the platform, were seated the pastors; 
in front of them stood the youthful candidate Saint- 
iti In the pulpit was Rabaut. ' J 
should we attempt, step by step, to follow this cere- 
mony, of which we are incompetent to give more than 
‘ insignificant sketch ? i 
are unable to feel what it must have been, in this spot, 
beneath the _ n vault of heaven, ten days after thi 
, and searcely a month after the death 
no de scription could aid them in forming 

But of all this agitated crowd, perhaps 
eit: ited and affected was he whom no one 
At the sight of this youngman, 
upon whom his own father was conferring the right 
to mount the scaffold for his faith, Bridaine again felt 


he was able to hear 





perce bred, idan 


before, upon witnessing the execution of Rochette 
pulpit seemed to him to be erected in the midst 
* an ocean of blood, and a voice within 
“ And thou too hast shed this bloed ! ” 

shuddered at the thought of hearing the text whicl 
himself had given to Rabaut, J J 
he hoped that Rabaut ‘would have forgotten 
But no; * 3 send you forth as sheep in the midst 
> agitated movement of 
he ashe which burst forth, 
tion of = preacher himself, made the text alon 
almost as impressive as the most eloquent of sermons 
An hour afterwards they re-entered the tent, ¢ 
new minister threw himself into the arms of his father 
, exhausted in body and soul, could only 
And another voice repeated, 
time it was his farewell. Lridaine was overwhelmed 
i ions ; ns had no courage to bear anything 


The “rn st had struggled to resist—} 








(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
of a few weeks in j 
vinced me of its claims to occupy a far greater porti: 


of the time and attention of visitors than is commonly 


ns, one of the most true in its actual aspects to 








as to its most celebrated schools of 


be appreciated in the various phases of their creativé 
, not merely in their works adorning the famou 
y, but those dispersed over a number of churches 
which the visitor may r wen “—? many days i 
here without fe e]- 








porticoes which line almost every street, pan which 


and unornamental, generally of majesti 


and graceful proportions—their semicircular archi 


particularly by night, 
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church-like solemnity of effect. 

convinced, can contribute so strikingly to the dignity 
if civic architecture as this, the distinguishing feature 
f Bologna. 

I need not undertake a guide-book in abstract: but 
ne field of observation appears to me peculiarly in 
iting and suggestive among the artistic treasures con 
tained in this city: it is that of early Christian sculpture 
—Christian in feeling, subject, and origin ility—which 
1ay be considered in its monuments here, not as 
fettered by the rude ignorance of barbaric ages, but 
within a range of time between the thirteenth and 

rlier years of the sixteenth century. Of this in- 

resting period the works existing in Bologna creat 

high idea; they display the progressiv« develop- 
ment, and include some of the finest productions of 

viving genius; and, with the guidance of such ai 
indefatigable illustrator as Agincourt, the stranger 
re may find a higher estimate of those remarkabk 
x nh tures irresistibly taking possession of his mind. 
Ile may find that the Christian idea had full capacity 
fur inspiring and giving marked character to this 
branch of art, without borrowi g from a sphere of 
intellectual activity and theories opposed to itself; 

la species of astonishment is experienced when, 
turning to works little more recent, it is perceived 
iow the progress, steadily asserting itself up to a cer 
tain period, had been impeded, or at least diverted 
from its natural course, by alien influences; so that 
the intelligent advancement from 
ieparture, ever true to a great vocation and a sublime 
hject, gave place to a kind of treasonable abrogation 
f the past—a_ perversion adorned, it may be, by 

ience and ability, but still, considered intellectually 
or morally, the dereliction from a worthier calling. 
If I am not mistaken, the sat influence that 
lienated sculpture from the path in which its mani- 
festations were the true exponent of Christianity was 
Michael Angelo; as that which degraded jit. to 
Haunting extravagance, alike opposed to the antique 
modern sense of beauty and truthfulness, was 
rnini. 

Many of the finest testimonies to the attainments 
of this art in its more pure and truly religious phase 
ire to be observed among the churches of Bologna ; 
ind I am not aware that they have ever, as such, 
been made the special object of any illustrating 
studies. The Basilica of St. Petronio would have 
been, had its original plan been carried out, one of the 
greatest temples on earth—describing a Latin cross : 
in its entire length 608 fe in that of its transepts 
156 feet, and the height of its cupola (comprising the 
lantern), 400 feet. The works, commenced in 1390, 
were continued to the stage at which they have since 
remained unprogressive in 1659: and the forty plans 
by the various renowned architects invited to conc ur, 
together with a model of the whole in wood. remain 
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to this day in an adjoining chamber only to attest 
1 x e e ° . ° 
the magnificence of unaccomplished pr jects. Nothing 


is, in fact. finished save the body of the cruciform 
figure, in length (including the choir) 350 feet, in 
width 147 feet. The richly moulded Gothic windows 
of the chapels have been, in their majoritv, about 
half blocked up, either externally or internally; vet 
this interior has an aerial loftiness, a majestic bold- 
ness of character, whose effect is elevating and devo- 
tional, the Gothic being preserved in all essential 
features, though without some of those accessories 
that contribute to its grandeur in more perfect types 
—as the triforium and roodloft. The facade has, for 
the greater part of its surface, been left an unsightly 
wall of brick; but the splendid design of Terribilia 
(chosen out of the many presented) has been so far 
iccomplished as the incrustation with marbles of 
about one-third its elevation, in an extent divided at 
intervals by niches with canopies (intended for, but 
never occupied by, statues), and quatrefoils below, 
occupied by large half-length reliefs of the eight 
sainted patrons of Bologna. Three lofty portals are 
surrounded and surmounted by a profusion of seulp- 
tures, most valuable to the history of art in the period 
that produced them. Above the pediments are semi 
ircular frontispieces, with large groups in full relief, 
ecupying the deep recesses spanned by archivolts : 
clustering shafts, and flat pilasters in receding order, 
With rich mouldings, intervene between the stipites 
and doorways, along whose disposable surfaces, “and 
that of broader pilasters flanking each portal. are 
ranged a great variety of reliefs, groups, full and 
I ength figures of small scale. The most admi 
rable are the sculptures in the up] part of larger 
Proportions, those latterly placed rather below, and 
those at the central frontispiece above the size of life 
Che latter, a group of the Madonna and Child, with 
Saints Petronius and Ambrose, by Jacopo della 
‘Juercia, of Siena (who lived from 1371 to 1438), h 
quiet dignity, with fine disposal of draperies and a 
freedom of design very remarkable for the period 
Thirty-two small reliefs of prophets, half-length, 
live of the history of Christ from the Nativity to the 
right into Egypt, and ten from the Old Testament, 
ginning at the Creation and concluding with the 
sacrifice of Abraham, adorn the pilasters, impost, and 
rchivolt ; in the centre of fourteen prophets, sculp- 
tured on this latter member of the architecture, is a 
head with long flowing hair and beard, in very low 
relief, and distinguished but faintly without a lens, 
ntended for the Supreme Being—a far nobler concé p- 
ion than that commonly to be found in later art, and 























an early point of 


of aspect that strikes with awe by its spiritualised 


grandeur. 





rhe Resurrection, over one of the lateral portals, 
by Lombardi (of errara, 1463-153 is the n r 
impressive of lese gf yf t! round Its 
only fault is, that its I S 1 not fhe itly 
indicated by the principal figure, who leans witl 
appearance of familiarity on the shoulder of a soldier, 
seated on a block of ston by his side, whilst tw 
other guards are sleeping. The attitude, too, of the 


Redeemer is rhetorical 
right arm raised aloft, t rh 
that touches the soldier, a short wand; yet still this 
figure is divinely majestic, commanding, benignan 

and nobly graceful. The reliefs arou 
thirteen angels with musical instruments, very grace- 
ful and expressive figures; eight groups from the Old 
Testament; and the Evangelic History from the dis 


course with the Samaritan woman of the well to the 





encounter of the angel at the sepulchre, whose col- 
laboring artists were Tribolo (1500-65), Solosmeo (of 
the same century, but dates ‘rtain), Simone Cioli 
(also of the same), Properzia Rossi (died 1530), a1 

rcola Seceadenari (died the same y Over the 





other portal is the dead Christ, s 
mus, on an elevation like an altar, with the 








ther 
and St. John mourning on either side, by Tril 
Seccadenari; on the archivolt, thirt ingels witl 
the symbols of the Passion; and on the pilasters and 
impost, sibyls, five subjects from the story of th 


P ilvary, 


ission closing with the progress to C 
eight from patriarchal history. The principal of these 
groups, about life-size, has much pathos, and an 
intelligent treatment of the dead figure. The angels, 
historical reliefs, and sibyls, by Tribolo, Solosme 

Cioli, Properzia Rossi, and Seccadenari ious, 
but unequal merits. Decidedly the most beautiful 
are the archivolt-reliefs of with 
instruments and symbols of the Passion, by Properzia 
Rossi, whose genius asserts in these works its titl 
to one of the highest ranks in the art of her age 
Etherially graceful and unearthly-looking beings, 
with long flowing robes, finely conceived attitudes, 
and calm but estatic countenances, 

stand in relationship with the igelic types of 
Raphael and Perugino ; the idea of sex is lost in their 
forms; and pure abstractions of devotional sentiment 
alone are what we feel to be presented by then 
These, and the other smaller sculptures of th 





ingels musical 


they seem to 












portals, may be studied to more advantage 
casts preserved at the Academy, where they 
brought close to the level f the eve On the 


church-facade they have unfortunately suffered muct 
injury. 

One of the groups among the r 
lateral portal, by Lombardi, is a 
of a singularly-chosen subject from the 
traditions—Moses, when an infant xposed to an 
ordeal of burning coals, 
unhurt. In the interior 
mounted by triangular pediments, 
at the extremities, and medallion 
centre. Faith, Hope, and Charity, by Petronio 
Tadolini (a Bolognese who died in Rome, 1813), statues 
over the principal entrance, have much dignity; and 
the relief, representing in several figures the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, by the same, though par 
taking of the arragement proper to painting rather 
than to sculpture, is beautifully executed. 
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Lombardi, 


and Francesco da Milano (who died in the sixteenth 
century, date uncertain), were collaborers in the 
sculptures of the other portals. The Annunciation, 
over one, is a group so disposed, that a half-figure of 





the Supreme Being looks down upon those of Mary 


and the angel below; a globe in one hand, and a 





triangular halo on the head, are tl es given 
to the former, and the genius of Lo 

tainly reached a higher conception of 5 
uapproachable subject than many other ar : 
expression given to the Virgin ems singularly 


chosen,—she listens to the annun h 
of offended dignity, but both her figure an 
angel’s display superioritv of treatment 
other sculptures that excite inter i 
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I nt of ¢ h of which stands on a ma f louds t 
half figure of son sainted personage two stories 

formed by rows of small figures, apostles and prophets, 
inder can very delicately chiselled, upy the 

front; and only modern s ilpture, a Madonna 
and Child (« ited with much feeling by a Carrares 
irtist) stan the summit, under the canopy of tl 
ntral pinnacl The whole has | ibly restored 
thanks to the munificence of a Bolognese noblema 

ind its eff fore we begin to examine de- 

ils, is pe rhis church, suppressed 


g PI 
century, and subsequer tly 





by the French in the 
onverted into the cust 
into barracks, public offices, &c., has been renovated 
iccording to the type of its early antiquity, which 
had been totally obscured—namely, in mixed Gothic 
and Byzantine style, with polychromatice decorations 
—through eleemosynary assistance, partl; n the 
bounty of citizens, partly from the funds of other 
Franciscan convents, at an expense already (though 


imounting 


m-house, its immense conve 





the interior decorations are still in progress 


to 40007, 


[he Dossale above mentioned is far surpassed in 
splendour and artistic merits by another work, partly 
belonging to a still earlier epoch—the celebrated 
shrine containing the body of St. Dominic, in the 


church dedicated to him. This, which also rises above 
the predella of an altar, consists of an ark 
cover, divided into two stories by platforms, along 
which are ranged a multitude of statuettes, « 
mounted by a single pinnacle, 
supporting a figure of the Eternal Father 
reliefs occupying each side of this ark, by 
Pisano (who was born and died in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, dates uncertain) and Guglielmo Agnelli (died 
1312), present to us various scenes from the life, an l 


of slender pre 

















others from the idealised and beatific history of St. 
Dominic—as his consecration to the ap ice, 
with the gospel and staff, by Saints Peter and Paul 
(a work much eulogised by Agincourt Others of 


smaller scale, by Lombardi (and executed with more 


delicacy than any by the same hand in this city), 
cover the predella, where the historic is alike blended 
with the ideal ; 1 on the same side with the birth of 








the saint we see his reception glory by the 
: : } 

Redeemer and Mary, in é ingels and 

monastics. On the cover, ¢ st story ire 





statuettes, all of fins 
tion—St. Francis, by Cortellini (who 
in the sixteenth century, emplo 
1545); St. Petronius, by Michel 
and St. Proculus, by Nicolo du Bari (called 
count of his admired works for this very shrine 
Arca;” born in Apulia, date uncertain; 
the same are two most graceful figures of angels— 

standing in a line with the above-named saints; tl 
kneeling as supporter of a candelabrum in 
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But on what grounds such praise has been awarded I 


cannot perceive—its merits appearing to n hiefly t 
consist in this, that an indelicate subject is here | h 
treated with the utmost delicacy allowable, and an | | 
expression of pained emotion, rather than any other | | 
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SCIENCE, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ART IN ITALY. 
In Italy we behold from the beginning the predominance 
of intellectual individuality ; and it is the intellectual 
individuality of the Italian which is one main cause 
of his devotion to art. All artists are selitary men— 
solitary, that is, as artists; for away from their art 
they may be as social as their neighbours. The 
great painter—the great sculptor—what a life of 
solitude is theirs; alone they with some immortal 
work, through the agony, the despair, the failures, 
the triumphs, the hope, the enthusiasm of years. 
Intellectual individuality is far from having the 
same interest as moral individuality; and art, by 
itself, has no very potent claims on the world’s at- 
tention. As the daughter of beauty, as a force in 
national unity, as a tone in the national harmony, as 
a handmaid of religion, it assumes altogether a dif- 
ferent aspect. And art nowhere is in these days what 
it ought to be, simply through assuming a separate 
empire. In Egypt, and in Greece, art and artists 
claimed no independent dominion. They blended 
themselves with the flow of the nation’s being, and 
were best satisfied when their individuality was the 
most completely absorbed and effaced by the nation’s 
heart. Unlike moral individuality, intellectual indi- 
viduality is artificial. In Italy it is eminently so. 
English society may be said to be artificial, inasmuch 
as it is a mass of conventional relations; Italian 
society is artificial, inasmuch as it is a purely me- 
chanieal construction. In Italy, therefore, there has 
never been the art which is based on and guided 
by nature. Even in the most famous artists that 
Italy has produced, you have nothing at best but the 
mechanical idealised. You have that kind of art 
which may be called the art of art. From the tra- 
ditional and the mechanical, what other art can we 
have? I am certain that, from the very neeessity of 
things, Italy’s noblest artists were incomparably in- 
ferior to the noblest artists of Greece. Much and 
monstrous nonsense has been talked in these days 
about Pre-Raphaelism, as if the Pre-Raphaelites were 
any nearer influences and inspirations to be derived 
from a united nation, and fresh abounding nature, 
than their successors. Art in Italy, when it did its 
highest things, served a sacerdotal corperation— 
which trampled on nature and the nation both. The 
Italians never were a nation; and from the remotest 
times we can trace little of nature in their develop- 
ment. That so early there the Urban element be- 
came predominant, is a proof that there 
than elsewhere nature grew a mere traditional idea. 
What trace of nature can you see in Latin poetry, or 
in Italian poetry? Yet what ought to be natural if 
poetry is not ¢ 

Iam not denying to the Italians the very highest 
faculties. But, like their country, they want breadth. 
They have neither social breadth like the French, 
nor intellectual breadth like the Germans. They are 
all backbone. They are a people without love, a| 
people therefore not to be loved. The lot of their 
country has been more tragical than that of Poland: 
but it has never excited the same sympathy, because 
their aspirations for freedom have always been frigid 
dogmatisms, not the outpourings of deep human 
emotion. What is their most famous living tribune, 
his private excellenees apart, but a lean and limited 
fanatic? And what are the twenty-four millions of 
whom he is always talking to us; what are they 
when not dancing or fiddling, but lean and limited 
fanatics too? It is wrong to call the Italians fri- 
volous. They are not frivolous in the same sense 
that the French are so. They dance and sing and 
fiddle, not from the exuberance of their spirits, not 
because they are happy, but because they are loveless 
and joyless, and eminently unhappy, and try to com- 
pensate by noise and excitement for the want of 
natural sunshine in their bosom. Macchiavelli wrote 
a book about the conduct that a prince should 
pursue in governing; and an interminable debate in 
literature has been whether he composed it as a guide 
to tyrants, or a satire upon tyranny. Fichte and 
others have given us able defences of Macchiavelli. 
But, admitting as we must the good faith. the intense 
earnestness of this great writer, we require but a 
slight glance to see that his champions have done 
him harm rather than good by the warmth and in- 
genuity of their pleadings. They have failed alto- 
gether to perceive that the fault in Mac- 
chiavelli’s principles, but in his heart—that he had 
the true Italian heart, which nveans no heart at all. 


sooner 


was not 


Behold here the explanation of the mystery. Mac- 
chiavelli was an honest man, a truthful man, a man 
of strong convictions; but he was that thing without 
love—an Italian. In the wars of the Middle Ages, 
when the soldiers were chiefly mercenaries, we tind 
that these hired slayers gradually formed an attach- 
ment to the banner under which they fought. Every 
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ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, 


as little prone to desertion, as if they had been his 
own countrymen. Alexander the Great, in the latter 
years of his life, must have trusted much to the 
valour of men who were not of the Macedonian race. 
This did not hinder his invincibility from rolling on 
a grand unbroken wave. Even the Greeks who sold 
their services to Darius in his resistance to Alexander, 
served their unfortunate master faithfully. The 
armies which Wallenstein commanded were exclu- 
sively mercenaries — was Wallenstein thereby less 
colossal in attitude and action? Now look at the 
Italian soldier of the Middle Ages, whether man of 
the ranks or captain. He was never satisfied except 
when changing sides. He was thought the most 
accomplished who had been most frequently a rene- 
gade. Was this from greediness, selfishness, fickle- 
ness? That was not it. Butthe Italian had neither 
affection for persons, nor regard for a cause. He saw 
matters only with the intellectual eye, and decided 
as coldly as a judge in a court of justice. What were 
the long quarrels of Guelphs and Ghibelines ? What 
were all kindred factions in Italy ? They were simply 
the squabbles of rival dogmas. There was no patriotic 
fire, there were no generous passions, no indomitable 
magnanimities. 

If the Popes, who were in general Italians, had 
been capable of patriotism—if, without speaking of 
noble self-sacrifice, they had had a few ordinary 
genial instincts—Italy would have achieved its free- 
dom a thousand years ago. 
the Catholic priest, as such, has no country. He isa 
patriot in Ireland. He was always a patriot in 
France. Even a Richelieu was as patriotic as he 
was ambitions. The curse was the icy intellect of 
the Italian priest. This, however, while fatal to his 
fatherland, gave him the spiritual empire of the 
world. Whatever else contributed to the supremacy 
of the Roman Catholic Church, to the rapid growth 


and iron grasp of the Popedom, one primordial aid | 


was the shrewd, subtle, cold Italian genius. The 
source, the support of papal infallibility, was its 
terrible impassibilitv. Nations were credulous and 
ignorant, nobles turbulent and ignorant, rulers in 
the main reckless and ignorant. The Pope was there, 


with unpitying glance and cunning hand, to turn to | 


his own profit, to the increase of his dominion, the 
credulity, the turbulence, the recklessness, the igno- 
rance of all. With what supreme disdain the Popes 
must have looked on the Crusades, at the very moment 
when they were stirring the flame of the insanity 
for their own selfish objects! It is amusing to hear 
the writers of the history that extends from the origin 
of the Gospel to our own times talking of Ages of 
Faith and Ages of Scepticism. As far as the mass of 
the people are concerned, theirs has always been an 
age of faith; and the scepticism, when there was 
scepticism, has only extended to a few of the learned. 
But those who were supposed to be the great bulwarks 
of faith, the great opponents of scepticism—the Popes 
—what was their case? Not one of them all cared 
for faith or scepticism, except as subjects for their 
consummate diplomatic ability. I do not accuse the 
Popes of imposture, nor of systematic hypocrisy, in 
saying that to them the Christian religion was in 
itself a thing of absolute indifference. They dealt 
with it as politicians. The Roman Catholic Church 
has been called the most corrupt of churches; but I 
do not see how it could very well be so, seeing that its 
intention from the beginning has been to administer 
Roman discipline—the strictest of all discipline—with 
the Italian genius—a genius. unrivalled for political 
sagacity. Now, all discipline is in itself moral. The 
Popes were not charlatans —they were simply in 
their way artists. The art of issuing edicts from the 
Vatican, which astonished and subdued mankind, was 
their mode of expending their intellectual indi- 
viduality as Italians, 

The Greeks built, entered, dwelt in cities that they 
might be near their fellow men, their fellow-country- 
men; and they did net seek to ereet gorgeous villas, 
remote from cities, that they might from time to time 
fly from all intercourse with their brethren. But the 
Romans and other Italians crowded into cities, and 
erected villas that they might be alone—not from any 
morbid or melancholy feeling, but because, being 
loveless, and not experiencing the meed of social 
warmth in addition to their intelleetual light, thev 
wished to feed on this in its wnalleved and undis- 
turbed plenitude. Long before Tiberius and others of 
the Roman Emperors manifested what seems to us so 
diseased a taste for solitude. the most famous of the 
Scipios, and Romans as illustrious, had manifested 
exactly the same taste. This intellectual individuality, 
with the yearning for solitude which was one of its con- 
sequences, was notfatal to the Roman as long as the 
Roman was brave. It added but the more to his selfish- 
ness; kindled by no social sympathy, trusting tonoarm, 
to no counsel but his own, he hurled himself on the foe 
as if on his blows depended the fate of the battle. 
When Rome was gorged with wealth, wallowed in 
luxury, and especially when military ardor declined, 
intelectual individuality and its result, solitude. be- 





It cannot be said that | 
| moral resolve. 


&e. 


! came the parents of a monstrous sensuality ; for th: 


worst sensuality is not that which is an ebullition of 
animal fierceness, but that which is a reaction against 
intellectual monopoly and isolation. Those among 
the Roman Emperors who weltered in the most 
loathsome pollutions were not mere brutes; they wer 
often men of considerable literary culture. Strang 
as it may sound or seem, it was as an embellishment ot 
the sensuality which was the reaction against intel- 
lectual individuality that Italian art assumed such 
gigantic proportions. To nourish ourselves with the 
intellect alone is to nourish ourselves with the air: 
turning from such an unsubstantial meal, we pounc: 
on the earth and swallow that by handfuls. Not 
savoury or salutary to be sure, but in solid contrast t 
the air. If, however, we have grown tired of the in- 
telleet, we much sooner grow tired of the senses alone. 
Who, the purest, has not sometimes attempted to fill 
the void of the intellect with filth? Who has not 
sickened with unspeakable disgust, who has not 
been crucified with most tragic remorses, almost ere 
he had ceased satiating his guilty voraciousness ¢ 
Here all language fails. The fury of an Orestes, all 
passion of any kind, all repentance following the out- 
burst of passion, may be described ; but the sublimity 
of anguish that seizes us when we plunge from the 
height of intellect into the lowest debasements of thi 
senses, that has never been, never can be, delineated 
The natural, the noblest refuge from the stain and 
the despair, is some grand moral effort—some grand 
That was how the Roman in better 
days would have risen from the ground to the Em 
pyrean; but valour with him had been virtue, virtue 
valour, and his valour was no more. He escape: 
from the intellect into the senses, and from the senses 
into art. Aud by-and-by, as we all know, virtue, 
from having the sublimest meaning in Latin, came t 
have the most degenerate meaning in Italian. 

Art has had four forms of development in Italy : 
it was first Industrial; it was then Urban; it was 
then Imperial; and it was then Ecclesiastical. Reli- 
gious or poetical, natural or national, it never was— 
and from the predominance, as cannet be too often 
repeated, of intellectual individuality. It has been 
often enough stated that art is an imitation of nature. 
This cannot be unconditionally or universally ac 
cepted. We may idealise nature; we may war with 


nature; we may dress up nature ; we may penetrate 
into the riehes and secrets of of nature; and what we 


do may still be called art. Unless this were so, I 


cannot see in what sense the claims of the Italians to 


art can be admitted at all. In Etruria began the 
Art Industrial of Italy. Thence it spread to the rest 
of the peninsula. The early history of Etruria is in 
volved inthe deepest obscurity. Ido not pretend t 
any gifts that would help me to dispel the cloud. As, 
however, Italy is a narrow strip of land, with an 
immense extent of sea-coast, its first colonists must 
have eome across the waves, and not across the Alps. 
In the first ages, conquest in cenneetion with civili- 
sing agencies, must have travelled by water, and not 
by land. Civilisation unconnected with conquest 
must first have moved by Iand from region to region. 
What may be-called land-civilisation had its birth in 
India ; what may be ealled sea-civilisation rose up all 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, and thenc: 
diffused itself. AII other civilisation is derivative 
unless we admit in addition an African element. Ni 
part of the civilisation of Italy can we suppose t 
have been of native growth; to colonise it was t 
civilise it. A country exposed to continual mari- 
time assaults cannot, from the necessity of things. 
civilise itself, as England sufficiently proves, which 
received all its civilisation from abroad. Now, in 
the first colonisation of Italy, Etruria had probably 
the advantage of a superior race; but it had mainly 
the advantage of a superior position. It was 
the best protected portion of Italy. It had 
net merely raountains behind it, but large islands 
as bulwarks before it. Glancing at the map, wé 
at once see that the fury of the sea-rover and ol 
the wandering horde must exhaust itself befor 
reaching Etruria. The Etruscans were thus left to a 
prosperous repose, which the other Italians were not 
permitted to enjoy. This enabled them to add t 
their skill in naval affairs an equal skill in agricul- 
tural occupations ; and to this hour, in spite of th 
most stolid political despotism, Tuscany maintains 
its agricultural superiority among Italian realms 
Behold, then, Italian art in its infancy: it rose in 
Etruria as the ornament of commerce, and especially 
of agriculture, to become further the ornament of all 
industrial doings. It had thus an exclusively utili 
tarian character ; and utilitarianism is fatal t 
divinest art. That is the original sin of which Italia 
art bears the traces to this hour. Look at the poor 
savage. Art begins in a far nobler manner with him. 
On what dees he first pour forth his artistic genius 
On his war-weapons and on his idols. Both he clothes 
with his rude dream of beauty before he satisfies his 
vanity by decorating himself. No art is true art, 0! 
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mence as an offering to War and Religion. And 
these are so closely connected, that Religion always 
dies when men become afraid or ashamed of War: 
while War becomes an invincible potency only when 
consecrated by religion. A God-fearing nation is 
but another name for a warlike nation. 

After Etruria had made art industrial, or rather 
had crowned industry with art, cities burst into life 
all over Italy to appropriate Etruscan industrialism 
and Etrusean art. It was thus that Italian art en- 
tered on its second phase. But here, instead of losing 
its utilitarianism, it increased it. The cities were 
built for simple industrial purposes. 
guilds. Political action, municipal organisation, 
military undertakings, were all subordinate and sub- 
sidiary to trade. The warm flame of patriotic de- 
yotedness burned as little as the full fountain of social 
sympathy flowed. The cities of Italy were so many 
l'yres and Carthages—little or large shopoeracies. 
Who eared for the city? Not the citizens. Who 
vearned to fill it with works of art, in love to the 
fatherland, in honour of the gods? As regarded the 
ity, art was tolerated solely for the sake of indus- 
trialism. As regarded the citizen, art was cultivated 
from a motive different but equally selfish, namely, 
as contributing to domestic comfort and domestic 
elegance. Art was now set to make the interior of 
liouses as gorgeous and as delightful as possible. It 
was asked to invent and to finish domestic utensils of 
the most graceful kind. It might not be a perfect 
architect, painter, sculptor ; but woe to art if it was 
not a perfect potter. Art gained nothing, then, 
imong the Italians by being urban; it rather lost. 
As the adornment of industrialism it was more or less 
thecommon heritage ofall; no heavenly heritage, truly, 
but still something raising men above the bare, cold, 
uid earth; when it changed from the industrial into 
the urban, it grew the monopoly of what we in these 
days call the millionaires. They alone could afford 
rich wines, and they alone could afford art. 

Kenneto Morency. 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 





SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

A Notice OF SOME PHENOMENA CONNECTED WITII 
Liguips IN Motion.—We are aceustomed to regard 
i liquid as a form of matter which possesses little 
xno cohesive force; but this idea is, for the most 
part, ill-founded, as Dr. Tyndall took oveasion to 
show in a late address to the members of the Royal 
Institution. Thus, when we take water, which may 
fairly be regarded as the type of a liquid, and subject 
it to long-continued boiling, we shall find, as Donny 
pointed out, that, consequent upon the almost com- 
plete expulsion of atmospheric air effected by this 
long boiling, the water has become endued with an 
extraordinary cohesive power; so great, indeed, that 
we may now raise this water to the temperature of 
275° Fahr., without producing ebullition—a rise of 
63° in the boiling-point of a liquid by the simple ab- 
straction of some small adherent or interstitial mole- 
cules of the permanently elastic fluid, atmospheric air, 
which had developed an amount of cebesive force 
equal to 63° of heat. Water thus prepared may be 
proved in many ways to possess an amount of ad- 
hesive force absent in water under ordinary condi- 
tions ; as, fur instance, by its sustaining a column of 
water of considerable height, simply by its adhesion 
to the inside surface of the glass tube containing it. 


When two liquid veins or columns—say of water— | 


are allowed to impinge upon each other in opposite 
lirections, motion is not annihilated ; but the liquid 
spreads itself out in a beautiful thin transparent film, 


the plane of which is at right angles to the direction | 
By varying the amount of pressure of the | 
column of water on either side, or by employing jets | 


of the jets. 


of different diameters, the plane film can be eonverted 
into a curved one, and this curve may, by proper 
ontrivanee, be so greatly increased, as to cause the 
tilm of liquid to close and to assume an oval or sphe- 
rical shape. This property possessed by water and 
ther liquids in rapid motion, of assuming a filmy 
condition when made to impinge on a solid body, or 
\n opposing liquid one under like conditions, is made 
‘vailable in producing some of those pretty effects in 
fountains, wherein we sce this thin watery film assu- 
ming an almost protean variety of curves, the grace 
of which is enhanced by the beauty of colour lent by 
the sun, if he should shine during the play of the 
fountain. This property was variously illustrated by 
Dr. Tyndall by the production of numerous elegant 
forms such a film of water was made to assume, under 
liffering cireumstances of pressure, diameter, and form 
f the jets employed, and the shape of the solid on 
which the jets of water were made to strike. 
_ Anether fact connected with liquids when in motion 
is, that the apparent turbidity characterising the 
lower portion of a liquid vein is found to be due to 
its having been broken up into drops, although the 
rapidity with which they follow each other impresses 
the eye with the idea of continuity. An experiment 
of Savart’s was repeated in proof of this conclusion. 
A long tube, fitted with a perforated brass disk at its 


They were huge | 


lower extremity, was filled with water. 
had become motionless it was permitted 
the perforation, giving birth, during its escape, to a 
succession of musical notes of some intensitv. When 
the column was allowed to discharge itself into a 
vessel containing water, the escaping orifice being 
caused to dip below the surface of this water, the 
notes were still emitted—thus proving that the vibra 
tions producing them took place in the glass tube, and 
were not due to vibrations imparted to the atmosphere 
by the water falling through it. The pitch of the 
note depends upon the height of the liquid column 
producing it; if that be maintained at a uniform 
height, the pitch of the note is constant; if the height 
of the water-column vary, a like variation 
in the pitch of the emitted not 

A New Property or PLAttyum.—In a late com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, on 
the principles which govern the disengagement of 
electricity in chemical actions, M. Becquerel announces 
the discovery that platinum exhibits different thermo- 
electrical properties at different temperatures—a pro 
perty which disqualifies this metal for employment 
in researches connected with the electricity of flames. 
his physicist also states that, during combustion, 
the combustible body disengages negative, the burn 
ing body positive electricity; and also that there is 
no evolution of electricity during chemical action, 
unless the bodies giving rise to the action are them- 
selves conductors of electricity. 

CHEMISTRY. 

CoLovurs FRoM Tar.—Among the products of the 
destructive distillation of organic matters, a substance 
of a fine indigo-blue colour, and possessing, like in- 
digo, the property of assuming, when rubbed, a cop- 
pery metallic lustre, was discovered many years since 
by Baron Von Reichenbach, and named by him Pit 
tacal. Since then Dr. Anderson has isolated from 
bone-oil an orange-coloured substance; and lately 
Mr. C. G. Williams has described two other colouring 
matters, which he has respectively named Vertidine 
and Carmidine, as existing in the oil obtained by 
distilling the bituminous shale found in Dorsetshire. 
By a lengthened and complicated treatment of the 
crude distillate of the shale, the details of which ar 
uninteresting, a colourless, limpid, highly-refractive 
| liquid was procured, which, distilled at different but 

fixed temperatures, afforded products possessing va- 
| rious characteristics. Amongst these we find a 
liquid which distils at a temperature varying from 
360 to 410 degrees, and which, when treated with a 
solution of chloride of lime (bleaching powder), pro 
duces a splendid green colour, owing to the presence 
of the peculiar base to which Mr. C. G. Williams has 
given the name of Vertidine. 

When the vapour of the liquid distilling between 
300 and 310 degrees, obtained from the crude shale 
oil, is passed over red-hot lime, it is decomposed, car- 
bon being deposited on and throughout the lumps of 
lime. By this reaction a new base is formed, which 
| produces a beautiful red tint when slips of tir-wood, 

moistened with muriatic acid, are exposed to its 

action, and on which account it has been named 

Carmidine. With bleaching powder it vields a fin 

bluish-green colour, wholly distinct from that of 

Vertidine. 

Whether these colouring agents can be applied use- 
fully and economically in the arts is a matter on 
which it would be premature to offer an opinion; 
but, regarded in connexion with the services lately 
rendered by chemistry to the purposes of life in trans- 

| forming substances nearly allied to these oily and 
tarry bodies, into fragrant scents and grateful savours, 
it is not idle to anticipate that her exertions may be 
successful in applying these brilliant colours to many 

| of our decorative arts. 

INVENTIONS. 

| THeRMOGRAPHY.—This is the designation bestowed 

by M. Felix Abate on a method lately discovered by 

him for transferring figures and tracings, whether 

natural or artificial, to wood, calico, and paper, di- 

| rectly from the objects themselves, provided these 

j possess or are capable of being converted into plane 


to issue from 


is noticed 








| surfaces. 

| This invention is an offshoot of the mode employed 
in Birmingham and Sheffield for transferring raised 
patterns, such as lace, to metal, by means of pressure ; 
a process since developed in many applications of 
great beauty both here and at Vienna, under the 
name of nature-printing ; and which consists in taking 
impressions in lead, a soft alloy, gutta-percha, or 
other suitable material, from natural objects, a flower, 
feather, &c., by pressure; then obtaining metallic 
electro-plates from these impressions, and finally 
printing from these electro-engraved plates in the 
ordinary way. 

But, instead of this transfer of the tigure from the 
natural object, say a feather, to the soft metal, thence 
to an electro-copper plate, and at last to the paper, 
M. Abate proposes to print directly from the objects 
themselves ; and has exhibited to the Society of Arts 
some imitations of veneer and of inlaid work taken on 
sheets of wood, calico and paper, and which he states 
were procured by the following process. The sheet of 
veneer or inlaying to be copied is to be exposed for a 
few minutes to the vapour of hydrchloric acid—the 
inventor names also sulphuric acid vapours, but this 


must be a mistake, this acid not emitting fumes at | two societies hold a united meeting ; 


When this | 


common temperatures; or it is to be damped with 
either of these acids diluted, and the excess of mois- 
ture carefully wiped off. The sheet of veneer is then 
laid upon one of calico or paper, and i 
struck off by a common printing-press ; this impres- 
sion remains invisible until, as with many of the 
sympathetic inks, it is exposed to the action of heat, 
which is to be applied immediately after the sheet is 
printed off, when a perfect impression of all the marks, 

instan- 


mvoluted lines of the veneer is 
taneously produced. This may be repeated for an 











figures, and « 





ilmost indefinite number of times, wetting the veneer 
oceasionally with the dilute acid, without the im- 
pression growing fainter. ‘The designs thus produced 
all exhibit a general wood-like tint, most natural 


walnut, 
have been 


when oak 


maple, and the light-coloured 
woods : I 


dai woods, as 
mahogany, rosewood, &¢e., may be printed on cloth 
or paper, dyed or stained to a light shade of the 
ground-colour of the particular wo 
These impressions show an inversion of tints in refer- 
ence to the original wood—the light parts being dark, 
and vice versa; but this does not interfere with the 
general effect. Should, however, a true image be 
desired, the inventor damps the wood-sur 
solution of ammonia, and then prints on the 
paper previously wetted with the dilute acid, 
poses to strong heat as before; when |! 
effect will be a true representation of the 
This process is a very simple one, 
evidently limited in its application; alt! 
inventor, with the harmless enthusiasm 
sings a loud pean over the benefits here 
derived from this process by the natural sciences. 
We think, however, with him that this process will 
be useful in decoration, since it obviously affords us 
the means of multiplying, at very little cost, 
opies of rare and i 


ind inlaid work generally, the which may | 

















cloth or 


and ex- 





accurate 


ostly woods, marquetrie, mosaic, 


used for 





and pane 











paper-har 3, as wainscoting or, 
if well varnished with hard ni erve for many 
descriptions of “ occasional furniture,” toys, and boxes 
of various kinds, for which purpose choice eers are 
now employed; and thus furnishing a great variety 


of cheap and tasteful things at a cost within the reacl 
of people of limited means. 
M. Abate also describes another process he calls 


etallography, or printing on metallic surfaces from 











engraved wood blocks. In this process the block is 
damped with a solution of such salts as are decom- 
posed by contact with certain metals. As, for in- 
stance, the salts of copper, antim« hy, &e., apy lied to 
the block and printed on zine and tin; or of hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia, on copper, brass and silver; 
salts which deposit either an adherent metallic pellicle, 
a film of coloured metallic oxide, or stain the metal 


by the formation of a sulphuret, thus producing the 
figure cut on the block as in ordinary printing. 
}1ERMES. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

Tue Archeological Association has just finished its 
which all 
neighbourhood have been 

lv discussed. The annual festive 
meetings of these societies undoubtedly are produc- 
tive of much good. A number of enthusiastic anti- 
a pleasant holiday, and a valuable 
opportunity for the interchange ot oj ions with their 
brother antiquaries; the country people, gentle and 
simple, are impressed with some sense of the value 
and interest of the old walls and earth-banks in their 
neighbourhood; and of the rusty coins and bits of 
pot and metal which are turned up from time to time 
in their fields; and so many valuable relics of an- 
tiquity are preserved, which would otherwise have 
been ignorantly destroved. We would suggest par 
parey these the advisableness of having a cl ap tract, 
plentifully illustrated with rough cheap woodcuts, giv- 
ing some very popular information on the kind of anti- 
quities which are usually found in agri ultural work ; 
and of distributing these among the labourers in 
localities where antiquities are found. Another tract 
might be prepared for distribution among country 
silversmiths, irenmoengers, blacksmiths, &c., Into 
whose hands objects of interest very frequently fall. 
Such a proceeding would save many antiquities which 
are now ignorantly destroyed. But, to return from 
our parenthesis, another good of these annual con- 
gresses is the production of a series of excellent lo« al 
histories. But there are still two points in which 
it appears to us that most of these societies 
are deficient. One is the laborious colleetion 
and recording of scattered facts, which are often 
unimportant, taken singly, but which, when accu- 
mulated through a course of years, and collated and 
classified, would often eventually lead to results of 
great historical importance. This is dry work ; half- 
a-dozen such notes do not make an interesting paper 
for a meeting; and therefore too frequently this part 
of the work of an antiquarian society 1s neglected. 
Another point in which we venture to think that 
most of the societies are deficient, is a more syste- 
matic interchange of information. Now and then 
and some socie- 





congress of six days at Chepstow, during 
the antiquities of the 
visited, and learned] 


quaries have 
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ties present their annual volume to a few neighbour- 
ing societies; but what we want is that every scrap 
of information acquired by every member of each 
society should be easily accessible to every member 
of every other society. A stray fact, useless to one man, 
may supply the missing link in an important induc- 
tion to another. The cost of publishing is undoubt- 
edly one great hindrance; but much might be done 
towards the desideratum which we have pointed out 
if, for instance, the secretaries of the societies would 
now and then publish a column of “ antiquarian 
notes "in their local newspaper, and send a copy of the 
paper to each of their brother secs. Though, after all, 
the only plan which can fully supply the want is a 
public periodical—such as the Archeological Gazette, 


which the war, among its other ill effects, keeps in | 


abeyance—entirely devoted to this subject. 

We do not give a summary of the association’s 
meeting at Chepstow, because many of our readers 
will have seen it in the Times or other papers, or may 
find it tn extenso in the journal of the society. We 
have matter of less notoriety, and no less interest, 
wherewith to occupy our space. 

At the meeting of the Ailkenny Archeological Society, 
held on the 5th July, Mr. D. M‘Evoy, of Urlingford, 
presented a magnificent specimen of the antique bronze 
cauldrons, which seem to be peculiar to Ireland. It 
was found on the 23rd of last May, in cutting turf in 
the s0g of Allen. The bottom piece of the vessel 
presents an admirable specimen of hammered work, 
forming in itself, without joint or seam, a perfect bow], 
6ft. Gin. in its greatest circumference. It was found 
at a depth of 7 feet from the surface, and a quarter of 
a mile from the arable land forming the outside 
margin of the bog, in a position where the surrounding 
peat appears never to have been disturbed. A curious 
paper was read by Dr. Aquilla Smith “ On the Irish 
Pewter Coins of James II.” 

Some interesting discoveries of subterranean s¢ 
chral passages have recently been made by the archwxo- 
logists of Royston; under the heath near Cam- 
bridge, at a depth of about 6 feet, they have come 
upon numerous about 2 feet wide, and 
principally of a circular shape, surrounding central 
blocks of chalk, which are also perforated into cham- 
bers or grottoes. From the circular passages others 
diverge, several of which have been traced into a 
trench. In the principal passages surrounding one 
of the central blocks may be seen columbaria, resem- 
bling those of the Roman catacombs. In the grottoes 
beneath this block was found a Roman urn; frag- 
ments of ancient British ware have also been dis- 
covered. 

An inscribed stone has recently been discovered at 
Irchester, the ins« ription being . 

D. M. S. 
AMICVS. SATY. 
STRATOR. COS. M. S. F. 
which Mr. Roach Smith 
Manibus sacrum. Amicus 
monumentum sibi fecit. 


pul- 


passages, 


:— Diis 
Consulis 


follows 
Strator 


reads as 
Saturni 


At Gloucester. too, some recent discoveries have been 
made; in Longsmith-street, in the course of making 
new sewers, portions of two Roman tesse lated pavements 
were found, at about ten feet from the surface. A 
medieval tile pavement was also found in Westgate- 
street. It is to be hoped that these discoveries were 
sketched and accurately mapped. 

Recent restorations in Bacton ( hurch, Suffolk, have 
revealed the fact that the whole interior of the church 


was anciently covered with mural paintings of scrip- 
tural and legendary subjects; among them a giant 
Christopher; and a Doom, in its usual position over 


el arch. 

At the séance of 25th June of the Section of Archxo- 
logy of the Institute of France, M. Laborde gave 
some explanations on the subject of the Tower of St. 
John Late ‘an, in Paris. whose contemplated destrue- 
tion we reported in a recent number. It appears that 


the chan 


a commission has been appointed by the Prefect of 


the Seine, to discover some site to which it may be 
removed, and some use to which it may be put, that 
so interesting a relic of antiquity may not be entirely 
lost. Certainly the French Government displavs a 
much more enlightened appreciation of the value of its 
national monuments than our own. At the same 
meeting, several notices of mural paintings were 
communicated ; one on the wall at the back of the 
Chapelle de Notre Dame de Bonne-Nouvelle in the 
Church of the Commandery just mentioned ; a landscape 
of the seventeenth century, was painted over another 
painting of the fourteenth; the former has been care- 
fully copied, and is being removed in order to reveal 
the more valuable subject beneath. A Pieta of the 
end of the fifteenth century has been found painted 
upon a pillar of the Church of St. Nicholas-des- Champs, 
Paris, and is about to be restored. Another painting 
ofthe Last Judgment has been discovered inthe Church 
of St. Séverin, Paris; and though the subject is too 
freely treated, in the judgment of the clergy, to be 
retained as a visible ornament of the church, 
it will be preserved as a relic of 
and masked by a_ wooden panel. 

Drawings of objects from the rich 
M. Bouvier, of Amiens, were exhibited, including an 
ivory cross, a pyx, a baton-de-chantre, a statuette in 
its shrine, which were full of delicate details. 


Nieuwerkerke bestowed much praise upon M. Fleury’s 


Nizy-le-Compte ; the notice was accompanied by draw- 
ings representing these curious paintings, and by a 
facsimile of an inscription found in the same place. 


M. Albert Lenoir communicated a Plan of medieval | 


Paris, accompanied by an explanatory notice. This 
remarkable work, which has cost infinite pains, re- 
produces not only the streets and the principal hotels 


of Paris, but also the houses, their situation, their | 


extent, and that of their offices, their names, and 
signs ; it is a work as curious as it is complete. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Picardy, one of the 
most active and valuable of the French provincial 
societies, offered in 1852 a prize for a Catalogue of 
the MSS. in the National Library re lating to the History 
of Picardy. M. Hipp. Cochris, the ‘“ Archiviste 
Paléographe ” of the Mazarin Library, has just pro- 
duced the first volume of such a catalogue; which, 


however, he has produced on a scale far surpassing | 


the original suggestion ; and the work, when com- 
plete, will be of very great value, and a model worthy 
of extensive imitation. He has extended his re- 
searches to all the public libraries of Paris; and has 
given a catalogue of every document there to be found 
relating to the history of Picardy—classifying and 
arranging his results in a way to make them very 
easy of reference. He has taken the names of places 
in alphabetical order: and under each place he gives 
first the charts and plans; then the documents re- 
lating to its civil history; then those relating to its 
ecclesiastical history; and finally those relating to 
its literary history. Of those documents which are 
of historical interest he gives a complete résumé, 
and extracts from the text where it is of sufficient 
importance. Some idea of the completeness of the 
work may be formed from the fact that this first 
volume, which contains 700 pages, gives only the first 
three letters of the alphabet. The scale on which the 
work is executed is too voluminous for the time and 
knowledge of most men, and the means of most 
societies; but it is an example which the antiqua- 
rian societies of England would do well to follow 
on a smaller scale. 

The Ecclesiologist for August contains a very in- 
teresting account, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, of the 
Royal Monastery of Batalha, in Portuguese Fstrema- 
dura, founded by Don John, the King of Portugal 
who married Philippa, daughter of our John of 
Gaunt. In the design of the work the English Queen 
was consulted, and part of it was executed under 
English architects. 


In the beginning of June, a peasant, digging near | 


the town of Nesved, in the island of Seeland (Den- 
mark), found, at the depth of about 5} metres, two 
urns of gold, weighing about 72 grains each, of very 
delicate workmanship, and in perfect preservation. 
Therim and base are ornamented in relief; and the 
rest of the surface is covered with engraving, divided 
into compartments, and representing scenes from the 
mythology of the Edda, which seem to indicate that 
these vases were used in the sacrifices which were 
performed in the ancient Scandinavian temples. The 
Government, by virtue of the law which gives to it 


| notice of the Gallo- Roman Frescoes discovered at | store its primitive form to each of these different 


divinities. After having passed in review the 
whole Hellenic Pantheon, and retained of it 
only that which is really ancient, M. Maury 
has sought out from the most ancient  testi- 
monies, aided by inductions furnished by the 
comparative study of religions, the condition of the 
priesthood, the character of the worship, the nature of 
the temples, of the sanctuaries, and of the images, which 
were consecrated to them, among the primitive popu- 
lations of Greece. He analyses, too, the most ancient 
fables upon the commencement of Greek society, and 
puts them en rapport with the ethnology of the primi- 
tive ages; showing us everywhere that a naturalism 
exactly resembling the “ Vedique” naturalism, lies 
at the bottom of the primitive mythology of Greece; 
from which an anthropomorphism, continually more 
and more fully developed, took away in succeeding 
ages its original form. 

At the recent meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, a communication was made by Col. Leake, 
upon the discovery of the Temple of Apollo Smintheus 
in the Troad, by Capt. Spratt. In the course of last 
autumn that officer, while employed on the Admiralty 
survey, landed on the coast of the Troad, at a place 
called Hamaxitia, by Strabo—a district forming a 
triangle at the south-western end of the Troad. This 
temple is mentioned by Strabo and other ancient 
writers, but its locality was unknown to modern 
travellers; its remains are described as being situated 
at a short distance from the shore, twelve miles 
south of the ruins of Alexandreia. It appears to 
have been placed upon a plateau, which connects 
the ridge upon which the Turkish village of Kulagli 
stands, with another running parallel to it. The 


| remains consist of several large columns, lying in all 
| directions within several little gardens; some short 


the right to purchase at their intrinsic value all ob- | 


jects discovered in the interior of the soil (a right 


which it only exercises in the interest of science and | \ I : 
a most interesting account of the excavations made 


art), has purchased these urns, and deposited them in 
the Royal Museum of Northern Antiquities. This 
museum already possesses three other urns of the 
same kind, one in stone, and the other two in iron, in 
which the ornaments are rudely executed. Two other 
urns in bronze, of the same type, are known to exist, 
one in the Royal Museum of Hanover, the other in 
the Roval Museum of Stockholm. 

M. Alfred Maury has occupied several successive 
sittings of the Imperial Society of Antiquaries of 
France with the reading of a lengthy memoir, which 
is itself only the commencement of a general history 
of ancient polytheism. This memoir is entitled 
Researches into’ the Religion of the Primitive Popu- 
lations of Greece. In the first portion of this in- 
teresting work the author elucidates the primitive 
ethnology of Greece, or, to speak more exactly, of 
the Hellenic countries. He collects all the evidences 
which have down to us, and endeavours to 
draw from them ideas upon the geographical position, 


come 


the mode of life, and the institutions of those diffe- | ( v 
| have an account of a journey through Arabia, Persia, 


rent nations, the Pelasgians, the Leleges, the Carians, 
the Drvopes, the Curetes, &c. M. Maury especially 


aims at showing that the Pelasgian race, which had | 


its two principal foci in Epirus and the Peloponnesus, 
thrust back afterwards into Beotia, and the 
series of islands which extend from Eubcea to the 
Thracian Chersonesus, where they continued a distinct 
people until the fifth century before our era. The 


was 


| author presents afterwards a short and valuable sketch 


antiquity, | 
Six plates of 
collection of | 


M. de | 


' 


of the formation of the Greek races, properly so- 
calied, and indicates how they allocated themselves 
upon the territories to which they gave their name. 
In the second part of his memoir M. Maury has set 
himself to search out from the midst of all the creeds 
and all the myths of the Hellenic polytheism, the 
vestiges of the religion of the different peoples whose 
ethnology he has sketched out in the first portion of 
his work. With this view he takes the legend of 
each Greek divinity, and strips it of all its later 
additions, of all those accretions whose historical 
date is known to us; and, aided by geographical 


columns, only a few feet above the ground, appeared 
to be in their original position. There are also some 
massive foundations of the temple near them. Not 
far from the temple are some remains of a_ large 
Roman building, with walls formed in part of hori- 
zontal courses. Captain Spratt was so fortunate as to 
find, near the village of Kulagli, a square slab, on 
which was an inscription commemorating the celebra- 
tion of the games called the Smintheia Pauleia, and 
belonging, as appears from the character of the letters 
and the names which occur upon it, to the second 
century of our era. Col. Leake also describes a very 
curious inscription, found near the temple, the original 
of which has been presented by Capt. Spratt to the 
University of Cambridge, where it was commented 
upon by Professor Marsden, at the recent meeting of 
the Archeological Institute. It commemorates the 
fact of a certain Greek, by name Cassander, having 
been presented by each of twenty-one cities and states 
of Greece with a golden crown. Beneath the mention 
of the golden crown is a representation of the crown 
itself, which was in the form of a chaplet of olive 
leaves. 

By-the-by, a work has recently been published in 
France on this interesting portion of the ancient 
world, viz., the Récherches Archeologique dans la 
Troade. By M. Marey. 8vo. Nancy: Veuve Ray- 
bois. 

At the same meeting M. le Vicomte de Rougé gave 


by M. Marietti on the site of the ancient Serapeum, 
near Memphis, and stated that, after completely ex- 
cavating the avenue of sphynxes, he came at length 
to the gate of the Serapeum. Within the building 
he found some gigantic sarcophagi, more than twenty 
feet long, containing a series of mummied bulls, from 
the reign of Rameses II. to the time of the Ptolemies. 

Among the books recently published abroad, which 
are likely to be interesting to the English archxo- 
logist, we may mention the Voyages @Jbn Batoutah, 
the original Arabic text, with a translation by C. 
Defremery and Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti (2 vols. 465 pp. 
Paris: B. Duprat.) Ibn Batoutah was a great tra- 
veller during the first half of the fourteenth century, 
whose work was hitherto known to the world only 
by a few extracts; but the whole work is full of 
curious matter, and was well worthy of being pub- 
lished in extenso. In the first volume we have very 
detailed accounts of the Caabah, and of the chapels 
and the tombs of Mecca; in the second volume we 


Diarbek, Yemen, Eastern Africa, Asia Minor, the 
Crimea, and Thrace. His journey through these 
countries, it is to be remembered, was made just at 
that critical period of the rise of the Turkish power: 
he found them masters of Broussa and Nicea, which 
they had taken from the Greeks after many years 
siege. ‘Triumphant Islamism already was threaten- 
ing Constantinople. And he, a son of Islam, travel- 
ling, as it appears, with introductions to many of the 
courts through which he passed, had peculiarly fa- 
vourable opportunities of making observations, which 
will be found of value to the archxologist and the 
historian. 

The Nouvelliste Berlinois mentions the appearance 
there of a work in Hebrew, published by M. Adolphe 
Jessinck, from the MS. of a learned Israelite who lived 
at Mayence at the end cf the eleventh century, and 
containing passages of high interest relative to the history 
of the Crusades. The author describes the sufferings 
of the Israelites of the centre and west of Germany 


and ethnological coincidences, he assays to re-| from the passage of the French crusaders. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE 
A FINE ART 

New Cuurcues.—The Builder (Vol. XII. p. 175) 
gives a view of St. Mark's, Rotherhithe, recently erected 
from designs by Messrs. HH. and E. Rose. The body 
is of pleasing character, with a ration: illy-proportioned 
chancel, a quaint variety of the Early Pointed 
window, a porch, the roof of which is curiously 
prevented (by a piece of back gable) from 
scarfing on to the roof of the aisle, and a rather heavy 
spire on a low tower, which we fancy might be 
advantageously changed for a loftier tower with no 
spire at all. We would suggest that, whenever a spire 
is used, the very maximum proportional altitude 
should be given to the steeple (the tower and spire 
united) as a whole. If the means for this are not 
available, then let such as are at command be applied 
to secure as stately an altitude as may be in the tower 
alone. Only (to use a vulgar figure) “do not make 
two bites of a cherry.” 

In contrast to the foregoing is the Church of St. 
Mark, Tollington-park (see Illustrated London ‘News 
for May 1854), where there is tower enough without 
the spire which caps it. 
hody of the New Church of St. Chrysostom, Everton, as 
it appears in the J//ustrated London News for May 20, 
1854; but we may speak with admiration of the tower 
and spire, which are of uncommon elegance, and quite 
sufficient to stamp Mr. Raffles Brown as an architect 
of no common order. The relative proportions of the 
two great component parts, the proportion of the 
entire height in relation to its bulk, the expression of 
stability afforded by the downward swelling of the 
buttresses, with the sentiment of aspiration signified 
by the up springing character of the spire, and the 
taste exhibited in the forms and location of the various 
inclusive features—all these are points on which the 
critical eye dwells with a pleasure little to be under 
stood by the ordinary observer. 

The Church of St. Andrew, Thornhill-square, Cale- 
donian-road, Islington, is represented by a spirited 
little woodeut in the J/lustrated London News for 
Jan. 21, 1854. It is a pleasing specimen of the old 
triple-roofed model, with certain modifications suiting 
it to present purposes ; and the steeple is a favourable 
example of the earlier broach character 

In the Jilustrated —— News, July 29, 1854, is 

small woodcut of the New Church of St. John at 
Lowestoff; and it appears to be of pleasing form and 
artistic merit. The steeple seems to have been well 
studied; and it exhibits what we have learned to 
regard as an essential to good effect in every broach 
spire, viz., that the four angle- -pieces which rise from 
the corners of the tower should be carried to a greater 
height up the spire than is usual. 
Mr. J. L. Clements. The Episcopal Chapel of the St 
Pancras and Islington Cemetery, by Messrs. Barnet and 
Birch, given on the same page with the preceding, 
is a pleasing object in the mass; but the view is too 
small to allow of detailed comment. In the Church 
of St James, Plymouth, Mr. St. Aubyn has cleverly 
adapted an unusual plan to a very perplexing 
site. The tower and spire are of good general pro- 
proportions ; but the singleness of the decorated 
spirette at one angle of the tower makes us feel that 
a something is wanted in the plainness of the rest. 
The Eng lich Gothic Court at the Syde nham Palace (a 
view of which i is given in the Builder, Vol. XIL. p. 103) 
presents some exquisite fragments of our old architec- 
ture; while the elevation of the Alabaster Screen in 
Ely Cathedral, by Mr. Scott, shows how we are now 
competent again to the production of ( 
worthy of the —s »s of old. 

In The Builder, Vol. XII. p. 363, is an interior view 

of the ¢ "hancel of Camden ( A. h, Camberwell, where- 
in Mr. Scott gives us a taste of that Oriental variety 
of the Romanesque which is calle d Byzantine ; th: 
it is little more than “a taste,” since its distinction is 
chiefly confined to the semi-spherical concave of his 
apse, and the decoration of his arches with alternat 

bits of light and dark, the rest being simply of light 
Norman character, with Early Pointed symptoms in 
the windows. For our own part, w ly prefer the 
Western Romanesque as shown in the more refined 
example of Normandy and England—holding, that th 

moulded and seulptured work of the Anglo-Norman 
arch is far superior in itself, and in its harmony with 
the pillars from which it springs, than the draugh 

board inlay of black and white. But, in either 
variety, the main feature should be the vaulted roof 
—the By: zantine domed on pendentives--the Norman 


rothic design 











groined with ribs; nor can anything be more criti- | 


cally objectionable than the piece of wall which rises 
over the central arch of the Camberwell example, for 


no obvious purpose but the support of the purlins of 


a wooden roof: and which roof seems to be far more 
of the ordinary Gothic, than of Byzantine character 
Mr. Scott will of course claim the right of moditic 1- 
tion ; but if this is to prove the pri rtoty pe of Anglo 
Byzantine, we cannot but lament the fact. We can 
see the difficulties the architect had to encounter, be 
cause we can understand that the circumstances of 
the case denied the proper vaulting, while the desire 


for the central arch was too urgent to be set aside by 
slighter pillars and an entire truss of wood ; 
agonal, or octagonal, ar- 


having 
but would not a semi-hex 


We cannot say much for the | 


| bridge, 


The architect is | 


| rangement of ceiling joists, leaving little more than 

| the voussoirs of the arches discernible, have been 

| much better than a loftier roof, obstructed by a trans- 
verse piece of plain masonry, which, terminating 
horizontally half-way up the concave of the ceiling, 
suggests the idea of a perch for the church sparrows? 
Doubless the apse has a rich and beautiful effect ; but 
we reckon upon being fully supported by our readers 
in the objections taken to the remainder; and we still 
adhere to the conviction that for our church purposes 
thereis nothing, on the whole, to be gained by going 
to Venice for our “stones,” or to Constantinople for 
our forms. In the same number of The Builder (Vol. 
XIT. p. 365) is a woodcut of a Doorway at Ferrara. 
Who does not more approve the arch there shown, 
than the piebald arches of the Camberwell chancel ? 

The Church of Borgerhout, near Antwerp.—A view 

of this building is given in the Builder, Vol. XIL. 
p. 239. Mr. Pugin became ultimately a convert to 
the opinion that England is the true school for pure 
Gothie architecture. M. Berckmans has, of course, 
a right to think otherwise; and, so long as the influ- 
ence of his performances does not affect our firm 
adherence to the details of our own ecclesiastical 
architecture, he may continue to make his churches 
proclaim, with that of Borgerhout, ‘ Motley ’s the 
only wear.” In the first place, the front part of his 
church is a mask, belying the character of the body 
behind it. In the next place, in spite of its pretty 
spire-topped lantern, and, possibly, some beauty in 
its decorative details, it is an ugly mask, composed of 
the most incongruous features, of the most violent 
contrasts between the plain and the ornate, and of 
the most conflicting principles between the vertical 
and the horizontal. The central lower portion, com- 
prising the four plain buttresses, five windows, and 
mid-door, is one patch; the wings, with their pin 
nacled buttresses and half-gables, so queerly orna- 
mented and graduated, are others; the stripy panel- 
ling under the clock is another. In short, the spire 
crowns a pile of discords; and we turn away, as 
from a thing offensively inartistic, frivolous, and 
unmeaning. 

The We llington Testimonial Clock-tower, Londo 
Southwark. is creditable to the Gothic taste of 
Mr. Asphitel. It is represented by an effective wood 
cut in the //lustrated London News for June 1, 1854. 

tut this imitation of the old memorial Gothic cross 

always will look like the top of a spire, the remainder 
of which lies buried. It cannot seem otherwise than 
fragmental—a spire without its tower. 

In the J/lustrated London News for Jan. 21, 1854, 
is a geometrical outline of the New Campanile, Trinity 
Dublin, designed by Mr. Lanyon, of Belfast. 
Its scale is of unusual magnitude for a design of so 
few parts; and it seems to be of strictly classic 
character, the Doric and Corinthian orders being 
employed in the basement-story and bell-chamber 
respectively. We cannot but feel a want of /ooting 
to the basement portion, which we think would hav 
been greatly improved if it had been something higher 
in itself, besides being elevated on a sub-plinth, with 
steps answering to the four arches. 
of merit, and worthy of the architec 
Dublin. 

The New Swindon Institution ar Varket (see 
Builder, Vol. XII. p. 347) are comprised within a 
cluster of buildings which have little harmony with 
each other, although the ground plan is that of o1 
continuous structure. Their appearance s\ 
idea of a procession. First comes a lit 
arched porch, protected on either hand by 
ing, embattled, and machicol 
to say that, like Macbeth’s cast 
would laugh to scorn a siege” 
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But it is a design 
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of Swindon; while from the crowning turret 
of them the Institution fl the sky 
|} fans the people cold Hl the main ha 
| building, with its gabl Ww, COUT usly secu 
between its advanced guards, and fl bv its 
porting lines of regimental buttres N 
i kind of poodle, letachment, 1 vet di 
nected, and of much hnmbler guis Last 
the spreading inclosure of the market folks, inf 
humbler still; and thus is completed this rar 
irchitectural varieties, which illustrat me half 
dozen phases of design, from the baron istle t 
butcher’s shambles. This is not a “ pis f 
tecture,” but a thing of architectural pieces—a 


glomerate of incongruities of form, character, 
date; al gothie” in the most 
f the word. This is the more to be lamented, ! 
cause the building is applied to a purp of edu 
tional character. Lectures, not only on n 

ind useful literature, may be delivered ir 


unfavourable 














hall, but also expositions of art and t wn 
under these considerations, care should hav ) 
taken to make the structure itself an example of pro- 
priety, just expression, and harmony. If the Gothi 
stvle was imperatively demanded, in spite of its un- 
fitness for such a building, its projectors should have 
remembered that Swindon already possessed o1 
edifice—its church—in which the gra f medieval 
art are developed with true knowledge a t 
skill, partly because the style is there ass 





the architect is accomplished. As to the pz 
qualities of the New Swindon Institut 

admit them; but they are 
sistent with defective d 


qualities which are as con 
gn as an imposin 














tural celebrity of 





with bad principles; and if it be thought we have 
spoken too arrogantly of a design which the Swindon 
authorities approve, we have only to parallel our im- 
pudence by reference to that of a certain amateur 
Gothic critic at Oxford, who has been abusing Sir C. 
Barry’s Houses of Parliament as a failure, while he 
asserts the exclusive fitness of Gothic design for their 
purpose. This is being severe with a vengeance! 
The greatest modern building of its style, erected by 
the greatest architect of his day, is adduced as the 
‘effect defective” of the only mode of design which 
can be efficient in meeting English rec juirements, and 
expressing English art! For our own part, we are 
always inclined (in all save'ecclesiastical cases) to ex- 
cuse the architect under the shelter of his obligation 
to submit to the Gothic mania; and this excuse we 
willingly accord to the architect of the Swindon In- 
stitution, of whose ability we will entertain no doubt, 
notwithstanding the exceptions we have taken to the 
Swindon edifice in its mass. For all we know, the 
details and the interior may speak in his favour; and 
we admit a certain bre adth and b : Iness of effect in 
the composition of part of his desig 

In contrast with what we have a en commenting 
on, we may allude to Mr. Meason’s design for the 
Central Cheese Hall, Crewe (see Builder , Vol. XIL., 
p. 319). Here there is nothing very original; but a 
modest and judicious use of the easily managed 
features of Roman architecture has produced an 
almost unexceptional result. We question the pro- 
priety of so bold a block-cornice (as the woodcut repre- 
sents) over the front portion ; and we think the clock- 
turret should have been double plinthed, so that the 
upper plinth might have risen above the higher 
roof; but otherwise it is a pleasing, rational, and 
effective design. 














POPULAR MEDICINE. 

THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
WORLD. 
I. New Books. 

he Ear, in Health and ry od with } tical Re 
marks on the Prevention and Treatmen t of Deafness. 
Illustrated by many fine wood er agre 13. By 
WititrAm Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal 
Dispensary for f the Ear.—This is un- 
juestionably the best and most complete treatise on 
the ear and its diseases which has ever appeared in 
any country, as well as incomparably the cheapest ; 
ind it is particularly welcome at the present time, 
when aural quackery rages almost as viruliently in 
the ranks of the profession itself as among the most 
ignorant impostors. The diseases of the r must be 
d, as Mr. Harvey justly observes, on th prin- 
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ciples of general therapeutics ; and really it is quite a 
relief to find that a professed aural surgeon who has 
for many years had the experience f hed by a 
Disp nsary for Diseases of the Ear, is no confi 
dence in any of the vaunted specifics wl have been 
puffed into notice to deceive the ignorant and un- 
wary.” This work commences with a short but graphic 


account of the anatomy of the ear, a structure which 
beauty and intricacy, is second to 1 f the won- 
derful works of nature. 





The description is illustrated 
y numerous beautiful woodcuts, wl ire far 
superior to the ordinary copperplate engravings of the 


last century. Then follows an essay on the causes of 












deafness, and the mode of investigating tl seases 
of the ear, which is rendered comparatiy eas 
by the use of the speculum and the scope, the 
former improved by Mr. Harvey, and the latter in 
I by him. Then follow some pra il observa- 
tions on tinnifus, otal and of which are 
properly re abel not as diseases, but as symp- 
3. These <¢ tive 
lv. Under i ed that 
of 2500 cases ly t it th 
Royal Dispens I ibout 
L000, or two-fiftl n 
I less 
| ; ; 

é Mr. Hary 
nay t ses 

¢ the opinion put Saundet 
that these dis ; “may be 
by tl peration of internal 
remarks on “local treatment, 





mn gly protests against the indiseri 


late an y violent use of the syringe, the probe, and 
the E ian catheter, and condemns the unneces- 
sary excision of the tonsil glands. He agrees with 
Mr. Wilde and other aurists of eminen n th 
pinion that the enlargement of these glands is not a 
con n (scarcely a possible) cause of deafness. Th 
1uthor’s remarks on polypus of the ext il ear are 
rthy of attention. He divides thes i irs into 
true and false poly pus, and cautions tl titioner 
rt to mistake the one for the othe Perhaps the 
most important feature of the work is roposal t 7 
perforate the membrana tympani vere cases of 
irlet fever when an abscess is evidently forming it 
the tympanum, which, if left to its course, bursts th 
membrane, perhaps after having destroyed the ossicula, 
* Sanur rs OI the Anatom ind Diseases 1806 
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foundation for permanent deafness. 
tympanum by a 


and thus laid the 
The artificial puncture made in the 
proper instrument is easily healed. Mr. Harvey has 
pe rformed this operation several times, and “in every 
case the membrane has healed so rapidly that a re- 
of the operation has been sometimes needful.” 

This operation was first proposed, but never performed, 
by the late Mr. Saunders. It has also received the 
sanction of Itard. If it succeed generally in other 
hands, as well as it appears to have 

Mr. Harvey's, there ought to be no more 
deafness as a consequence of scarlatina, attended with 
offensive discharges from the ear; for it appears that 
a well-timed puncture will save the organ from des- 
truction. The complications of deafness with gout 
and rheumatism have received due attention from 
the author, together with arthritic headache and 
other forms of gout affecting the delicate structures of 
the ear. This chapter and the one which follows it on 
diseases of the throat in connection with deafness, 
present a condensed epitome of what Mr. Harvey 
has already published on these subjects. The chapter 
on nervous deafness and “ Diseases of the Labyrinth,” 
is short and practical, as is also that on ‘‘ Neuralgia 
with Deafness.” The subject of dumbness in con- 
nection with deafness is very fully treated. The 
uuthor is of opinion that the deafness in these cases is 


petition 


cases of 


answered in | 


| the 


not always congenital, but may arise from the 
irritation of the gums in teething, and from other | 
causes; and he shows, by examples, that in this 
case it may be curable. The subject of the educa- | 
tion of deaf mutes is not overlooked. The work 


concludes with some excellent practical remarks on 
‘the Ear in Health,” showing that the delicacy of 
= sense of hearing differs: much in different indivi- 
luals when there is no disease or defect of structure. 
The suggestions for the prevention of deafness and 
the use of ear-trumpets are worthy of the attention 
of all deat persons as wt ll as those who, from heredi- 
tary or other 
tenden Vv to deafness. 
the hearing, like 


causes, 
Mr. Harvey is of opinion that 
other senses, is capable both of pre- 


servation and improvement by care and cultivation; 
in proof of which he instances the extraordinary 
perfection and uteness of hearing frequently at- 
tained by the blind. We cannot conclude this high 


but well-merited eulogium, without regretting that 
Mr. Harvey has not more fully developed his views 
regarding those catarrhal affections of the external ear, 
which are the frequent cause of offensive purulent dis- 
charges, and which are so generally neglected by the 
patient under the false notion that they will sponta- 
neously subside, or that the patient (if a child) will 


“outgrow” thedisease. Three cases only are detailed in 


the work, which, as far as they go, throw light on 
the subject; but so common an affection as this, 
almost as commonly neglected, will, we trust, be con- 
sidered by Mr. Harvey as worthy of a more detailed 


description in the next edition of his work. He will 
also allow us to suggest that a table of contents 
would be a valnab le | prefix to the treatise. 
Result of an Inquiry into the invariable Fa 
ry ) Diary cain ¢ ‘holera, 
— nstrar-General. By DAVID 
M. D.—It is earnestly to be wished 
that me = al men, when writing on a subject so pain- 
fully and extensively interesting as cholera, would 
abstain from generalising on the very few facts which 
may happen to come under their individual notice. 


istence of 





in a Ss ries of Com- 





municat 
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Dr. Macloughlin cites about twenty cases of cholera 
which were returned by the registrar as having | 
occurred without premonitory symptoms. He finds 
upon inquiry that the negative evidence in some cases 
is wanting others, he assumes it to have been 
unworthy of credit; in some, doubtless, he proves 
that diarrhoea had existed previously to the attack ; 
in < rs | extorts, by leading questions, some 
admissions on the part of the survivors to the same 
effect; and he concludes that premonitory diarrheea 
invariably exists in cholera! Why, on this kind of 
evidence it would be quite as easy to prove that such 
a thing never occurs in any cast We have only to 
make a selection of twenty cases returned as cholera 
after premonitory diarrhoea, and, by assuming the 
evidence of its existence to be unworthy of credit in 
one case, putting leading questions to the poor sur- 
vivors in another case, and finding a third wholly 
unsupported by evidence, we shall prove that premo- 
nitory diarrhoea never precedes pure cholera. Indeed, 
let a man only determine to prove the truth of a pre- 
conceived idea, and let him assume a little blustering 
authority, 1 he may get ample evidence of any 
kind he wants from the cottages of the wretchedly 
poor, and from union rkhouses. Th poor, espe- 
cially wher ressed by affliction, are often slow to 
compreh ind slower to question the truth of, any 
proposit vhich may be brought before them with 
a per tory or d ined air. They often give 
false ev nce witl ending it, from incapacity 
or want of firmn question before us is im 
portant, and should not prejudged. During the 


epidemic of 1849, certainly very few cases compara- 
tively were returned with premonitory diarrhcea, 


although the Registrar-General had p artic ularly re- 


quested that this point should be inquired into. We 
have before us a copy of the Times newspaper, dated 
oa t. 4, 1849, in which is the Registrar-General’s return 
of deaths from cholera, registered in London in th 
week ending Oct. 2. Out of 20 cases extracted from 


may be suspected to have a |} 
| demic diarrhoea and cholera; and he may, 


| certainly a paper from such a sources 


| tion whatever. 





the list, and taken 
Times, in 13 there is no mention made of previous 
diarrhoea; in 3, it is positively stated that there was 
no premonitory diarrheea; and in 3 only is it stated 
that this complication did exist; and the one remain- 
ing was probably not cholera. This is a fair sample 
of the general proportions we remember to have ob- 
served during the epidemic of 1849. Dr. Macloughlin 
must be familiar with these returns: does he consider 
them all unworthy of credit? The well-established 
truth is, that when the epidemic is mild in its type, 
although often fatal, it is frequently preceded by 
diarrheea; but when it rages in its most severe and 
destructive forms, it is exceedingly common for an 
individual to have no one symptom of impaired health, 
until suddenly he is struck to the earth by choleraic 
spasms, vomits, beeomes cold and pulseless, loses all 
control over the sphincter, the bowels diseharge quarts 
of serous fluid; and in one, two, or more hours, the 
heart ceases to beat. The public are liable to be 
deceived by the unwary zeal with which the doctrine 
has been promulgated, that there is always a premo- 
nitory diarrheea, and that if this is checked in time, 
the patient is safe. People are thus led into the delu- 
sion that if they only apply to a chemist as soon as 
bowels become loose they are safe. Whereas the 
truth is, they may be struck down without any 
warning ; or, if the disease commence with diarrhea, 
it is not so easily stopped as many suppose. The 
autumnal diarrhoea is a very different disease from 
the choleraic, and requires different treatment. 

On the Use of Vegetable and Mineral Acids in the 
Treatment, preventive and —— of Cholera and 
other Epide nuc Disorders of the Bovwels. By J: EE. 
Tucker, Hon. Sec. of the E pide miological Society. 
(Read before the society, July 3, 1854.)—The author 
of this pé amphlet, who enjoys the distinguished honour 
of having founded the Epidemiological Society, was, 

e believe, one of the first practitioners who called 
public attention to the value of the mineral acids in epi- 
therefore, 
at least claim the credit of having brought into notice 
the present prevailing treatment, for we believe the 
treatinent by sulphuric acid is now superseding almost 
every other. It is not necessary, therefore, for us to 
commend this pamphlet to general attention, as it 
will naturally be sought after, particularly as Mr. 
Tucker appears to have as much faith in the efficacy 
of cider and other vegetable acids in protecting 


at random for insertion in the 


the system against the attacks of the epidemic, as in | 


the mineral acids having power to check its advance. 
Although the public has but too constantly been dis- 
appointed in all the vaunted remedies for cholera, 
» holding out the 
preventive value of an agreeable diet, is worthy of the 
special examination of the profession. We happen to 
know that what Mr. Tucker alleges of the exemption 
of extensive cider districts in Herefordshire and So- 
mersetshire from the epidemic of 1849 is perfectly 
true; and it is certain that the forced abstinence from 
wholesome fruits and acids, which was formerly recom- 
mended in cholera times, was found to be no protec- 
The subject, however, is full of diffi- 
culties, and Mr. Tucker does not pretend to solve 
them by any new theory. His facts are certainly 
important contributions to our very meagre know- 
ledge of the subject, and we tender him our cordial 
thanks. 

Nice and its Climate, with Notices of the Coast from 
By Epwin Ler. 1854,— Notes 
with a special Account of Malaga and its 
By Epwry Ler. 1854.—We have recently 
given a full and favourable aceount of Mr. Lee’s work 
the baths of France, Germany and Switzerland ; 
and if we are to judge of the value of his writings by 
the nwnber of works which have recently issued from 
his prolifie pen on the subjec t . the different European 
climates, we should be bound to award him almost 
unlimited commendation. ile is an elegant and 
graphic writer, and it is but fair to say that he has 
done as well in this department as could be expected 
from a rapid traveller, who surprises us as much by 
the diligence with which he has perambulated almost 
the whole of Europe, as the multiplicity of the sketches 
he has given us of what he has seen and heard. These 
volumes are in no respect behind his former publica- 
tions, either in interest or, as far as we can judge, 
corre and we can entertain little doubt that 
they will become popular manuals. One defect, how- 
must attach to them. The great 
bulk of his deseriptions must have had their origin in 


Marseilles to Genoa. 
on Spain, 
Climate. 


on 





tness ; 


ever, necessarily 


report ; for it is impossible for a person, however 
observant, to become personally acquainted with a 
climate by a short residence of one season, or part of 


aseason. Still much merit attaches to the diligence 
with which so much information has been collected 
and digested. Our limits will not allow a more 


extended notice of the contents of these works—a cir- 
cumstance the less to be regretted, because those in 
search of information will naturally seek it from the 
volumes themselves. ; 

Sudden Death By A. B. G 


RANVILLE, M.D., 


F.R.S., &e.—A volume of some interest in a medical 
point of view, on the causes and statistics of sudden 
death. ‘The style is familiar and amusing, and the 


contents multifarious. 

Peppercorne on Dyspepsy, Bilious and 
Disorders, &c. Gca—A popular treatise, 
rebus, addressed to the public, containing nothing cal- 


Nervous 


de omnibus | 


| each alarmed lest the Association Journal should 


| medical readers, 





[Surr. | 





culated either to enlighten or to interest the medica] 


profession. 

Statement of Cases treated at Abington Abbey, nei 

Nor ‘thampton, during 1853, with a few Observation: 
By Tuomas Prircnarp, M.D.—The author of this 
pamphlet proposes, ‘‘ should time and circumstances 
permit of it,” to publish hereafter the cases treated « 
his asylum during the last seven years. This may 
prove to be of some statistical value: we can scarcel) 
say as mueb for the few cases reported in this pam 
phlet. But there is credit due to the author, as t 
every practitioner who carefully notes and arrange: 
his cases with a view to publication. 
HEALTH. 

The Times has, as we think, set a good example, i 
abstaining from the publication of the particulars | 
the prevailing epidemie until after the pestilence has 
passed away. And, as we cannot but think that 
panic has much influence in multiplying the cases of 
diarrheea, we shall eontent ourselves with expressing 
our hope and belief that, in this advanced stage of th: 
the disease will subside as the temperatur 


Il. EprpeMics AND THE PuBLIC 


season, 
declines. 

Ill. MeprcaL Cuir-cnar AND DISCOVERIES. 

Every thoughtfal medical practitioner who loves hi« 
profession must regret the rancour and personalities 
which recent events have been the occasion of ex 
citing in the tone of several of the London medical 
periodicals. The hostilities engendered by the agita 
tion of the question of medical reform have almost 
subsided into amity before the clang and din of hostil 
journalism. ‘The profession is positively journal- 
ridden. Weekly medical journalism was set on foot 
some thirty years ago, for the avowed purpose of 
exposing and reforming hospital abuses; but, instead 
of their accomplishing tat desirable end, nothing 
that then existed was half so disgraceful as th 
recently exposed abuses in the Royal Free Hospital 
Of late, indeed, three events appear to hav 
combined to disturb the equanimity of the weeklics— 
the dismissal of Mr. Gay, the death of the chil 
Richardson, and the publication of the Journal of th 
Provincial Association weekly in London, instead « 
fortnightly at Worcester. To avenge the first : 
second offences the Medical Times-and-Gazette, th 
Medical Circular, and the Association Journal took uy 
arms and made warfare each in its own way; thi 
Lancet, for private reasons of its own, warmly advoca 
ting the cause of the culprits. To avenge the publica 
tion of the Association Journal in London, the Lancet 
Medical Times-and-Gazette, and the Medical Circular 
preferred to their own, commenced arancorous warfar 
against the unoffending editor of the latter journal— 
two of them kindly offering their own columns to th 
members of the association, and proposing to becom: 
their organ. Meanwhile the popularity of th 
Association Journal has added about 800 members t 
the society, some of whom have probably withdraw: 
their subscription to some one or more of the journals 
which so much abounded in abuse of their ow 
chosen editor. Certainly there was ground for alarn 
and jealousy, not to say vexation; but we do 
see how the position of either journal could be at al 
amended by vituperation directed against the a 
knowledged representative of. more than two thousam 
to many or most of whom one 
other of the journals must have been indebted for its 
support, if not for its existence. The Medical Time 
and-Gazette appears indeed to have seen its error, al 
to have become wise. But the most sauaaitnen 
piece of diplomacy yet apparent.in these proceedings 
is the editor of one of these opposition journals 
becoming a member of the Association, and getting 
his name enrolled as a member of the metropolitar 
branch (to be afterwards ejected), and all for th 
obvious purpose of dividing the Association an 
reducing its numbers, in order to put an end to thi 
weekly publication of its journal. There is, wi 
believe, but one man in England who would hay 
devised such a scheme as this. The first act of tl 
drama is to come off at Manchester, in the course 0! 
the present month. We only hope there will b« 
good attendance. The title of the piece is not yet 
published ; but it is understood that it will either bl 
* Measure for Measure,” or ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE—GOTHIC 
ALHAMBRA COURT. 
Tre Gothic and Mohammedan styles, as the twin 
offspring of one mother, the old Byzantine, preset 
themselves naturally for consideration together. W 
may call Gothic art the brother, Mohammedan th 
sister—the one full of stern and bold expression ; th 
other soft and feminine. The Gothic is the embod 
ment of the old Scandinavian character, gradualls 
softened and refined. In Mohammedan art, tl 
Arabian eharacter asserts itself, noble, graceful, ar 
luxuriant. Although in the Crystal t 


COURT, 


Palace thi 
Gothic restorations are taken from religious build- 
ings, while the Alhambra Court is modelled from th 
most sumptuous of royal palaces, yet the tendeucie 
of the two styles may be not unfairly compared | 
the inspection of these examples. 
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A marked characteristic of Mohammedan art is 
the exclusion of human and animal types, and 
of all actual representations of objects. The Al- 
hambra walls are a labyrinth of beautiful out- 
line, and a blaze of harmonised colours. The eye 
wanders interminably through these dreamy mazes. 
Everything contributes to lull the senses, and lap 
them in oblivion. The inscriptions which abound 
seem meant more to contribute to the ornamental 
character of the whole than to be read. 
them are mere repetitions of mottos. 
the Gothic building is very different. It teems with 
imagery everywhere, rousing the spectator to thought 
und action. Innumerable saints, angels, devils, men, 
ind monsters, people every part — gazing solemnly 
from niches—groaning apparently under columns— 
peeping roguishly from beneath foliage, or clinging 
to the eaves. History, allegory, and legend are made 
manifest to the eye, and perpetually incite to reflec- 
tion. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt’s Medieval Court is a rich col- 
lection of the most celebrated and remarkable speci- 
mens of Gothic art; but the grander features of the 
style, as we see it in our cathedrals, in the lofty arch 
ind vaulted roof, and the peculiar expression which 
arises from its upward-pointing character, 
course wanting. The court presents an abundant 
study of details, which can here be viewed in greater 
perfection than the originals from which they have 
heen taken. The polychromatic restorations are par- 
ticularly valuable, as this is just that part of Gothic 
art which is least understood. The taste of many 
will doubtless be shocked by the vivid colouring of 
the Rochester doorway ; yet without this crowning 
addition how imperfect an idea could be obtained of 
the enjoyment which our ancestors found in their 
sculptured representations. The religious imagery of 
those days was meant to make a deep and solemn 
impression, not to be looked at as the object of mere 
vulgar curiosity. Only a small portion of the carved 
work in this court is at present coloured; but we pre- 
sume the rest is intended so to be. The effeet of some 
of these finely-sculptured groups would be greatly 
enhanced by it; for instance, the Easter sepulchres, 
with the sleeping soldiers beneath, of which there 
are two excellent examples. 

With regard to this subject of statue painting, on 
which we have already dwelt in our remarks upon 
some of the other courts, it may be useful to quote 
here the account given by Mrs. Merrifield, in the in- 
troduction to the ancient treatises on the arts of pain- 
ting, &c. published by her in 1849, of certain statues 
in the Baptistery near the cathedral of Novara, which 
she mentions as the most remarkable example of the 
union of painting with statuary now in existence. 
the building is circular, and supported by ancient 
olumns; the reeesses between the columns contain 
the events of the Passion. The figures in plastic 
work are as large as life, coloured; and in some cases 


the resemblance to life is completed by the addition of 


real hair. The wall behind the figures, which is 
painted in fresco, serves as a background to them, 
and the light aerial tone of the painting contributes 
much to their effect. Mrs. Merrifield quotes from the 
‘Handbook for North Italy” some further remarks 
upon these figures as follows :—‘‘ They are probably 
hy Gaudenzio Ferrari, who excelled in this branch of 
ut, and many of the figares are of exquisite work- 
manship. The two finest groups are the Garden of 
Olives and the seourging of Our Lord, which last, 
without being in the least disgusting or painful, is 
most deeply affecting. One of the executioners is 
sitting down, tired with his-work ; the Roman soldier 
looks on with? fpity ; the other can no longer look, and 
turns away. These representations are so entirely at 
variance with our conventional rules, that it requires 
a considerable degree of mental exertion to appreciate 
them. The first step, in this and many similar ocea- 
sions, must be for the observer to forget all that he 
has read upon the theory of the fine arts, and to form 
his opinion, as the judge tells the jury not to mind 
what they have heard out of eourt, but to give their 
verdict upon the evidence before them. In so doing, 
you must recollect that the only valid plea by which 
the introduction of images into churches is attempted 
to be justified by the Romanists is, that they are 
beoks of instruction to the common people; and cer- 
tainly neither mere painting, nor mere sculpture, can 
realise the events of Scripture to the mind in a man- 
er so vivid as this union of form and colour. 





Many of 
The effect of 


are of 


You | 


will rarely enter this Baptistery, without finding in- | 


dividuals” employed in acts of devotion before these 
scones; some reading appropriate selections from 
per some engaged in prayer, but not praying 


to the images, for the circumstance of their forming | 


entire group: 
the object of cuthie” 

Among the most remarkable of the sculptures col- 
lected in the Mediwval Court are those from Wells 
Cathedral. They are the masterpieces of English 
medieval sculpture. The female faces, in partic ular, 
are marked by uncommon beauty of a The 
ligures from the angel choir of Lincoln ( 
remarkable as early examples of acertain freedom and 
Naturalness in design, which is generally considered 
to have been introduced by Giotto, who, however, 
was but an infant at the time of the execution of 
these works (about 1280). Whether they be the work 
foreign artists (perhaps Italians) is a 





1 native or 


prevents any one being singled out as | 


Yathedral are | 


parallel lines at the extreme verge of 


question which remains doubtful, though Professor 
Cockerell claims them as examples of English skill. 


They are, after all, but rude efforts; strivings towards 
something better than was then known. The designs 
are the production of a learned theologian, probably 
the celebrated Grosstéte or Greathead Bishop of Lin- 
coln, whose works were popular in the middle ag 

The French and German Medizval Courts afford to 
a limited extent the means of comparing the conti- 
nental art of the Middle Ages with that which prevailed 
cotemporaneously in this country. The French has, 


perhaps, the more elegance; the German has some- 
thing of the romantic wildness, which still marks 
the national character. The “ Fools,” or itinerant 
Jongleurs from the Town-hall at Munich, are admi 
rable examples of the genuine German genius. The 
equestrian statue of St. George, from the Cathedral- 
square at Prague, is a work of high character. full of 


spirit and life. It belongs to the fourteenth eentury. 

The result of a general survey of the medizval 
works of art as here presented will hs — fail to be 
the conviction that these things belon 
incomplete intelleetual development ; at any rate, that 
they belong to a state of things which cannot be re 
stored ; and that the notion of a wholesale adoption 
of Gothie art, even for ecclesiastical purposes of the 
present day, is a chimerical one. 
have been made of late years to recover and apply the 
principles of this period of art, and large cultivated 
classes have become impregnated with medieval svm 


Enormous efforts 





» 


pathies and a relish for the Gothic types. But we 
might as well hope to see another Chaucer or Dant 
as another William of Wickham or Erwin of Stein 
bach. If the present age has not originality enough 
to produce an architecture and an art of its own, it 
must be content to be eclectic, and to borrow some 
slew from each of the several styles with which it is 
acquainted. ‘The course of art is now quite a different 


thing to that which it was in the 
developments that we know of. 
to have been the resources of 
rich their products. We 
extent and abundance of 
to paralyse invention. 

It is perhaps necessary for the mind, once stung by 
the desire of knowledge, to field of the 
past before it can energetically set forth on its journey 


ease of all other 
How meagre seem 


former ages, vet how 





embarrassed with the 


are 


our knowledge. which seem 


exhaust 


into the future. The Crvstal Palaee, with its diver 
sified collections, will tend much towards this ecrisi 

We have a presentiment of the decline of the strong 
Gothie tendency which has recently been in the 
asce ndant. On the other hand, one may predict an 





of popularity for decorations of a Moorish 





There is, it 
the style, with 
and the Puritan 


seems to us, a affinity between 
its anti-anthropomorphie tendencies, 

element so strong in the English 
character. There is nothing for the ieonoclast to lay 
his hands upon. Neither veil nor figleaf is required ; 
no creed is violated; even the Arabic inseriptions, 
could they be read, would not scandalise any 
with the vague generalities of their pure Theism. 
The same can be said of other stvle of art of 
which the Sydenham Palace contains examples. 
They are all more or less linked with creeds or sys- 
tems of morality which the nineteenth century cannot 
frankly and fully accept. The Alhambra ornamen- 
tation is too gorgeous and rich for.ordinary purposes ; 
but the principles upon which it is based are capable 
of being applied with less prodigality than is here 
displayed. 


secret 


one 


no 


TALK OF THE 
Mr. Boys, the spirited print publisher (whose list 
will be found in our advertising columns), has added 
another to the series of engravings of scriptural sub 
jects which have already become very popular. The 
subject of the present one is “‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” Mr. Henning’s embodiment of this 
injunction in the engraving before us is alike simple 
and truthful. The picture would immediately sug- 
gest its purport to the most careless observer—an 
evidence that the artist ‘has caught the true mean- 
ing of Christ’s words. 


STUDIOS. 





A colossal statue of the late Duke of Gordon is 
about to be erected on the top of the monument at 
Lady Hills, in Morayshire. Qn Saturday, the 
anniversary of Prinee Albert's birth-day, Mr. Albert 
Smith had the honour te give from his 





“ : 
seiections 


0 a period of 


The engraver has made of | 
| this pieture a pleasing and effective engraving. 


| debut on 


Mont Blanc adventures before the (Queen, ‘her prineely | 


Consort, and the royal family. The necessary per- 
mission has been obtained for placing the statues of 
Lord Jetfrey and Lord President Boyle in the recesses 
formerly used as Lord Ordinaries’ Courts, on the east 
“the Outer House of the Court of Session, 
Edinburgh. The inhabitants of the town 
are about to raise a statue of the late 
Wellington. It will be placed on the Bulw irk about 
fifty feet from the chureh. ‘The height of the statue 
and pedestal will be eighteen feet, the 








side of 


»f Brecon 





Duke of 








former being | 


eight feet and the latter ten. John Evan Thomas, the 
sculptor, will be the artist. It is stated that the | 
site chosen upon which to carry out the New Irish 
National Gallery is the lawn in front of the Royal 
Dublin Society-house, Merrion-square. The building 


running in 


the lawn on 


is to consist of two extensive wings 





either side, and terminating at the Dublin Soeiety- 
house, one of which will be set apart for a National 
Gallery, and the other as a National Museum. 


All the ehief painters of Vienna are prep aring 
frescoes for the decoration of the Altlerchenfelder 
Church.—It is stated in Continental journals that 
a rich inhabitant of Cologne has presented his city 
with the sum of 100,000 thalers, about 15,2007. 
English, for the purpose of building a gallery for 


works of art there-——Omer Pasha ( 
{theneum) seems bent on innovation. 

contines himself to a wife—who 
Moslem etiquette, sits at his table, r 
chats with them, 


remarks the 
He not only 
contrary to 
ceives his friends, 
1 


singek 


gives them tea, 


and plays on a 
civilised piano—but positively carries in his suite an 
artist. As Horace Vernet goes with Prin Napoleon 
to the East to cover acres of canva with heroic 
deeds—should the allies achieve them—for Versailles, 
1 painter follows Omer Pasha, and is now engaged on 
a large picture to commemorate the glorious defence 





of Silistria. Horace Vernet 


is less fortunate than his 






































rival in the subjects yet presented fer his pencil— 
these, no doubt, will come in time Meanwhile, it is 
pleasant to find this verv remarkable man, Omer 
Pasha, combatin favour 1 the arts old and 
obstinate prejudice the Moslems against pictures. 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
St. JAMEs’s THEATRE is announced to be opened 
ubout the end of September for dramatic perfor- 
mances, under the management of Mrs. Seymour. 
——Dr, Roger has issued a prospectus of a series of 
volumes on modern Scottish minstrelsv, intended to 
mprehend all the modern lyrics of our best poets 
——The forthcoming meeting of the thr choirs of 
Worcester. Hereford, and Gloucest W orcester. 
whieh opens on the 4th Sept., be one of 
he most suecessful ever held there | vearly 
estival of the Swiss Singing Societies was this year 
ld at Winterthur, on the 17th of last month, an is 
lescribed as having gone off witl t irit and 
success.——Sevente ‘iene 1 pounds > sum to 
paid to Mme. Grisi and Signor Mario for a six 
months’ engagement in the United State For this 
ery triflin nsideration, which is exclusive of the 
payment ot all expenses of every deseription, they 
will sing three nights a week in whatever operas they 
choose. Mr. Hackett, the American actor, represents 
the speculation, and half t! um has be paid in 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSE &e. 
Roya ITALIAN OPERA. 

Lyceum.—TZhe Bohemian Girl. 

Wevis.—The f st B 

1 Time s. 


MENTS, 





SADLER’S 
; 
SrrRAND.—//a 


HAYMARKET.— ke Gipsy Queen. 
THe eighth season of the Royal Italian Opera termi- 
nated on the 15th with a repetitio of Jl Conte Ory, 
and the last two ane of Otello. At the close of the 
performance, the National Anthem was sung by the 
entire company, and M. Costa received th applause 
which he so well deserves. | pon the whole, we have 
no deubt that the management has reason to be 
satisfied with the result of the season, although, con- 
sidering the magnificent dt°owpe, inc luding Grisi, 
Bosio, Viardot Gareia, and Cruvelli, among the 
prime donne, with such tenors as Mario and Tam- 
berlik. a barytone like Ronconi, and last, though not 
least, that He srcules of bassi, Labl: iche himself, the 


public are inclined to be dissatisfied that more has not 
been effected. Mr. Gye has, however, kept faith with 
his subscribers. Of the three novelties promised, two 
have been given, and one not in the list, viz., the 
Conte Ory. Ihe operas produced were the Tell, 
Matilda di Shabran, L’ Elisir 7 Amore, Otello, Fidelio, 
the Barbiere, Don Giowanni, I Puritani, Ligoletto, 
Norma, Luerezia, La Favorita, Don Pasquale, the 
Huguenots, Le Prophete, La Prova dun Opera Seria, 
the Conte Ory, and part of Masaniello—in all seventeen 
and a half. Excepting of course the Grisi vights, per- 
haps the most interesting event of the season was the 
the boards ef Mile. Sophia ¢ ruvelli and 
Lablache, the last of Mr. Lumley’s “ Old Guard.” 
The Donna Anna, Leonora, and Desdemona of Mlle. 
Cruvelli fully sustained the high reputation she 
acquired at the Opéra Italen and the Haymarket 


house. Madame Viardot (Garcia's reappearance, 
ifter a secession of two years, also proved a great 
attraction. Her Fides still remains par excellence 
—the Fides; and in Gneceo’s Prova, she succeeded 
to a miracle in throwing new life int fossil rdle. 
Ihe partisans of “ high art” have raised a great cry 
iwainst the system which has been introduced, of fil- 
ling up the performance with fragments of operas. 
Why, it is urged, can we blame the way in which 
they murder Meyerbeer over the water, 1! Mozart 


lishment ? 


is so mutilated at the great national es 


To commence fidelio with the grave-digging scene, 
as was done more than once this season, is deci- 
| dedly a bad precedent. ; 
| Under the spirited management of Mr. Alleroft, 
| Mr. Sims Reeves in the Bohemian (irl and La Son- 
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nambula has been drawing crowded houses to the 
Lyceum. His Thadd in Balfe’s delightful opera 





is perfect, and all the songs are exquisitely given. 
With two such able exponents as Mr. Reeves and 
Mr. Weiss, it is a pity that we cannot have an 


English opera, worthy of the name. 

The SADLER’s was reopened on Saturday. 
The house was crowded in every part by the usual 
habit and it must have rejoiced the heart of ‘‘ the 
legitimates” to have heard the entiusiasm with which 
Mr. Phelps was greeted. Lovell’s five-act tragedy, 
The Prosest of Bruges, revived for the purpose after a 
six years’ slumber, was the first piece. Mr. Phe ‘Ips, 
as the old Provost, delivered his denunciations against 
serfdom with a force which greatly inflamed the anti- 
Russian feeling of the pit and gallery. Mr. Planché’s 
Jacobite followed, with the humours of Duck 
capitally expounded by Mr. Ball. 

Hard Times is dramatised at the STRAND, and a 
lively piece it makes, with all the humour, and none 


classic 





John 


of the melancholy, of the original, which, we may 
add, is not very strictly followed. Thus, the new 
public-house closing bill gre atly excites the animosity 


of Mr. Gradgrind ; and a happy ending takes the 
place of Mr. Dickens’s dénouement. Harthouse is too 
mu h « of afop, and Sissy has too much of the ballet 
about her; but the plot is tolerably preserved, and 
the author’s noble sentiments do not lose by the 
Strand interpretation. 

The only West-end theatre open is the HAYMARKET, 
where the Spanish dancers still continue to attract. 
A new ballet has be brought out for them, entitled 
The a charming little piece, in 
which we are introduc the picturesque costumes 
of a fair at Seville, and wild and gr: one lances 
of the Zingali. The Old Chateau and As Like as Two 
Peas still keep their place in the bills 

Mr. Toole, a gentleman well known in provincial 
circles, will be the leading low comedian in Mrs. 
Seymour's ne} y at the St. James’s. 

; VINCENTE. 


Gipsy (dueen. It is 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OF SABLES,” OR, SUIT 
FLAME-COLOLUR 


LONDON LITI 





HAMLET’S “SUI 

OF SABELL ( 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, RARY 
JOURNAL. 
appear I was 

Henry Peacham had 


further specul respecting the me 


too prompt in the 
put an end to all 
aning which 








Shakspere intended to convey in Hamlet’s expression, 

t the devil wear black, for I'll have a suit of 

S s,” by giving us the word sabell as nifying 
ft -colo 

I anticipated th t would have terminated under 

P ham’s ision of Hamlet’s right to 

th flame-colour is clothes,” so wittily alluded 

to by D. G. H r, with others, being 

lined to think them “ more honoured in the breech 


uv the said swit is virtually 





thrown into the mult us wardrobe of the Court of 
Chancery, where the cause of Peacham v. Perplexity 
will remain, until Blacker’s quotation from Martial 





1 Warburton’s mystic “ for” is proved 


, lacking its incipient syllable, 

e letter 

ily state, that I have ever looked upon 
as the complete intended word, 
in expletive, just as in another part 





Hamlet, in r 
‘What is the 


for the 


where ply to a ques- 
r you read ¢ ’ 
satirical rogu 
ards,” &c. It must 
1, that it is rather too late for 





; says 
ive grey be 


» remembers 





sav, “ Let the vil wear black before /°// 
ha i suit of sable since he has already worn his 
ky cloak” for “twice two months.” I go with 


that ‘‘s 
tern 


thinking 


r l t 
(if black may be l 





a colour), and not to 





the th isel. But it is also to be noted that 
Peacham describes (in his book on 

Arms sables as meaning black 

mort describes the word as dedu 

ich fur worn by ctor ter ersonages. It is 


the fur of a little 
the colour of the 
vitate nigerrim?; in arms 
mstancy.” All this tends 


were 


f Russia and Muscovia ; 


rought ou 


perfectness of 





I 
beast esteemed for the 
I s re i 





colour 

fore” is 
expression, 
1e devil wear 





I have ex- 
e”’ to be 




















would read ‘let tl levil t at 
least, that is S f his ng. J would read 
(under I ham’s teaching) * let the devil wear wh, 
I i f lout An the latter ca 
H n ( Ci s iS lary suit of 
lemn black,” but declares | willl 1 ar the colours 
of th wench in ftlame-coloured taffeta —of the 


let woman ” of the 


reckless antagonist to all 


{| hell can 
| has 





sadness, grief, and constancy.” If it be Ophelia’s | 
opinion (not that it is, but that Hamlet in his momen- 
tary ironical petulance assumes it) that a wife may | 
reasonably forget a dead husband in two or four 
months, why, then, says the sarcastic speaker, | 
the memory of a dead father by his son, for more 
than such a time, is ridiculous. If “rebellious 
mutine in the bones of a matron,”—who 
been at most only four months a widow— 
“to the flaming youth” of her son (of thirty years) 
“let virtue be as wax, and melt in her own fire!” 
garb of woe; for him, he'll 


Let the devil wear the 
wear the gauds of wantonness! And, indeed, I con- | 


sider Warburton has no more right to conclude on 
“for” being the abridgment of before, than another 


might have for supposing the omission of the pro- 
noun me; ‘for me, I'll have a suit of sabell.” 

But, Sir, I sought—with no presumption of saga- 
city, with no thought of anything but thanks to 
Henry Peacham, and certainly with no intention of 
fighting for mere victory in the event of dispute—to 
publish to the lovers of Shakspere a mere accidental 
discovery, which, in the gladness of the moment, I 
thought genuine, and fancied would be most accept- 
able. The result has proved that I have been instru- 
mental to nothing more than an additional suggestion 
as to the great author's intention. Let it then remain 
with the rest, a mere candidate for critical considera- 
tion, having at all events this claim to regard, that, 
if it shall ultimately succeed in its election, it will 
justify its choice with comprehensive eloquence. I 
would not be thought to have painted the face of my 
argument with the white of a false fairness ; 
and therefore let not my martial opponent, Blacker, 
urge against me another quotation from the caustic 
epigrammatist— 


CErUuUse 


‘*Cerussata timet Sabella solem. 
I am, Sir, your 
GEORGE 





Cc. 
WIGHTWICK. 


Coryricut.—Paying five shillings and filling up 
a printe d form at Stationers’ Hall, secures the copy- 
right of an English book for forty-two years, or for 
seven years after the death of the author. Four 
copies -. = complete work must also be sent to Sta- 
tioner’s Hall, and one copy to the British Museum. 
Copyri be is personal property, and may be trans- 


ferred, Tease d, or rented. 
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and 18, Nassau-street 
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+ ELECTRIC SALINE, dis y Ss Ns, I M.D 
n be obtained through all Chemists, s sl at 88,5 nd 
Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 1 M s ] 

I f I 1 fty-six s y 

s 1 Vu \ 18 
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S atm Ss a Dr. ¢ gow, | 

BEDDING ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
> and COMFORT S. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH 

MATTRESSES mak lasti i soft 1 Apr . 

1 brass beds s t s , 

( . ts. & be : ! ’ ; s 

STEER, Be ig, Bedstead, and Bedroom Fu t ) 

)xford-street, London 


OVERLAND OUTFITS TO INDIA 


J OHN BESEMERES and Co., 
e Retail ( f 














4, ul s h, 8 t 0 tf ; 
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s N 248 s 4 
pos t y a. ¢ 
QHIR [S.- "Roper rs’s Improved Shirts, 37s. 6d 
N 149s abies Senina..qpret eof S 
“dees! aa dai ae 
su nt, gratis and I 
COLLARS, for once-round cravats, 6d. half- 
n. ma tl thicknesses l y 
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PLAN'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 
) Price Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. per box 
1M V 8.—Obs . 229. 
I 1 uy t Gov Sta 
RUPTI } T NT 
THe MOC "MAIN LE VE R TRUSS is allowed 
f 200 Med lemen t at of 
M bowl Pad t ‘7 
A des ve recent ' 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Serr. 1, 








HORTOG Rs A AP HY gives a power of 





REPORTING, making Notes, Extracts, &c. in One Hour, un- 
attainable by Short-hand Systems in Six Months. Based on writing, 
the art is acquired by once reading the ingtractions.—Sent (by post 


only), on receipt of Ws cash, by W. CANABE, 3, Little Denmark-street, 
oho 


(COPY your LETT ERS —Ofiicial Corre. 

spondents should use FRANKS'S MANIFOLD WRITER, by 
which from two to six copies of a letter may be written at one time. 
It is always ready for use The pen is everlasting, and requires no 
ink. Price, large note size, 7s.; foreign post, 10s.—Order of avy Sta- 
tioner, or at Printing-house-square, opposite the Times Office, London 


RAD STEEL PENS.—If you do not get a Pen 








It is much 











to suit your hand, you are sure to call it a bad one. 
better to take a little trouble in selecting one you like, than always be 
buying box after box, and then never have a pen you can write with 
To obviate this, purchase a box of MIXED STEEL PENS, containing 
three dozen different sorts, price 6d.; by post 10d.—Sold by W 





Fishmonger-alley, Fenchurc h-street. 


sSEDED.—The most easy, 
best method of MARKING LINEN, 


ASTROPE, General Stationer. 
THE PEN SUPERS 
elegant 


and 





+ economical, 


SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE PLATES. No preparation required 
Any person ean use them with th atest facility Names, 2s.; 





ls. 6d.; Nambers, per set, 2s. 6d. ; Alphabet 
Sent post free, with directions, on receipt of Stamps or Post Order 
FREPERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
Queen-street, High Holber s found and Sket 3s : 
Painted, 8s. 64. Improved Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, &c. on 
l 6d. <A Card-Plate and 100 Cards, 4s. Wedding Orders 

n the most fashionable style 


Your ARMS FOUND 
Se. Gd. ; 


w emblazoned, 8s. 6d 


initials, Crest, 5s. 









SKETCHED, 


Crest 


and 


(send mame and county) 









mgraved on seal, ring, pencil case, &c. 7s.6d.; motto in garter or rib- 
bon, 7s. 6d.; initials per letter, 1s. 6d.—Henry ‘Whiteman's improved 
Embossing Press, (for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c.) with 
lie, containing a crest or initials, 2ls.; wedding and visiting cards exe- 





ant and fashionable t 
xecompanied with stamps or p< office order 
and Co. 21, GREAT Queen-street, opposite 





cuted in the 
Orders by post must be 
HENRY WHITEMAN 
the Freemasons’ Tavern 
T° CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &c.— 
PARKINS and NEW WRITING PAPER, 


from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and 
surtace written upon on 


with either metal or ¢ 
pen, is much pl » write upon than any other paper, and nearly 
half the price only 3s. per ream. 





GOTTO'S mene 


sm 





an be both sides, 





easanter t 


being 








TO CHARGE for STAMPING. — A single 
4 packet of Ne Paper, or 100 Enyelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 





30 per cent cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GoTT< 

Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream- laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. ; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for ls.; India Note, five quires for 1ls.; Letter Paper, 4s.per ream ; Ser- 
mon Paper, 4s, 6d.: Foolscap, 6s. 4d. ; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 
Gream....d Cemented Envelopes. 4d. per 100; .the Queen's-Head En- 














velopes, ls. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-B« 
DERED CREAM-LALD NOTE PAPER (full size) ive quires for ls. ; E 
lered I 9d pe 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. 100° super 
Visiting Cards printed for ls. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes post Js eact List of prices sent post free. On orders 
wer 20s. carri ny part of the country.—Copy the address, 
PARKINS a1 GOT ro, P, aper and Envelope Manufacturers, 
1-street 


KEYNON’S FAVOURITE 


| ORD 
4 CUCUMBER is the best and most productive for winter 





cultiva- 
tion ever grown, requiring less heat than any other.of the kind; it is a 
very handsome fruit and free setter. Good old seed of the above truc 
variety ma price 2s. 6d. per packet, postage free (or penny 





int). FE 
and Florist, 14, Abbey-clh 


PWARD TILE Nurseryman, 
vurehbyard, Bath, Some rsetshir 


QTR RAWBERRY PLANTS 


for early and late growing, whicl 
and given every satisfaction, are the 





stamps to the am¢ 





Seedsman 


-The best varieties 
haw been thoroughly proved 


undermentioned first-rate varieties, 





Nimrod, 15s. per 100; Ajax, 5s.; Ruby, 5s.; Prince of Wales. 10s. ; 
Trollope’s Vietoria, very superior, ds Myatt’s Surprise, 3s.; Myatt's 
Eleanor, the best and latest b erry in cultivation, 3 
British Queen, 3s. ; Alice ; Blaek Prinee, very ear 
3s.; Eliza, @s. ; jlific, very fine « ly, 3s.; Grement’s Pe rpetual, 
r Double-bearing Strawberry, 





A remittance must accompany the order 
rpenpy postage stamps, on receipt 


either by post-office order 
f which the plauts will be sent in 





er apd pa ne for all orders aboye 6s.—EDWARD TILEY, 
ryman xdsm ind Florist, 14, Abbey-churchyard, Bath, 
Somersetshire 
\ TATER your GARDENS and REFRESH 


your FLOWERS with genial showers from GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING, the 


mode 


and the most convenient 
lady, gentleman, child, or 


prettiest, the most pleasing, 
of watering gardens, and which any 
servant can do with great pleasure to themselves, 4hus ma aking the 
garden an attractive, agreeable, healthful, and picturesque rendezvous, 
Half-inch Tube for gandening. Ad. foot.medium ; 44d. stout. Brass 
a anch with Stopeock and 7s. 6d. Apply for Mustrated Price 

sts, containing instructions to.o etles what may be required, to JAMES 
SHE ATH and Co., the Patent Gutta Percka Factory, 35, Old-street- 


oad, City-road, 
QOL ED LINENS at HALF-PRICE. 


Anaual Sale to Families of the Sample Pieces, slightly soiled by 

showing to the trade. 

Several thousand pounds worth have been sent to BROOKS and C: 
in the Borough, for SALE, at half «he manpfacturar’s prices for the 
same goods when not soiled or unfolded. 

Damask table-cloths, two yards square, from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. each ; 
three yards long, rich damask, ds..6d. 40 10s, Gd. each, those.at 10s. 6d. 
being the finest double damask; five yards Jong, rich damask, ]2s, 6d 
each ; five yards long, superb double damaak, suitable for the tables of 
he nobility, 21s. each ; table napkins, from 3s. to d5s.:the dozen, thase 
at lbs. being deuble damask, and a yard square. Also, about 300 pairs 
f linen sheets, from 4s 6¢. to 15s. the pair, thoge at 15s. being three 





London 








yards wide and seven yards long; about 300 pieces of Irish linen, from 
15s. to 30s. the piece of 26 yards. Also, dusters, gless cloths, hucka- 
backs, &c., all aubject to the same reduction. 


Address for Samples, or can be geen, at BROOKS'S, 105 and 106, 
Borough, one door from King-street, being ply three minutes’ walk 
from London-bridge. Samples sent to.any part of town by their carts, 
» the country, if written for, carriage free 


‘THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. He has TWO 
VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are devoted to the exclusive Shew of 
fron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 

dding and Mattresses. Common Iron Bydsteads, from 17s. ; Portable 
Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
lovetail joints and patent sacking, from 21s.; and Cots, from 21s. each. 
andsome ee al Iron and Brass Bedeteads, in great variety, 


m 22. 19s. to 130i 
BATHS and TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 
S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROQOM devoted exclusively to 
» DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each 
> newest, and most varied ever submitted to th« 
ed at prices proportionate with those that haye tended 
shment the most distinguished in this country 
6d.; Pillar Sho mae. 3¢ to 5. ; Nursery, 13s. 6a. 
; Sponging, 15s. to 32s.; Hip. 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment 
Furnace, Hot and Cold, P mee Vapour, and Camp Shower 
Toilette Ware in great variety, from 5s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of 


or int 
















ese 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS (all 
mmunicating). exeimsive of the shop, devoted to the show of GENE- 
R LA L¥t RNISHING IRONMONGERY (including outlery, niekel silver, 
| and japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged an 
« cls assitied that purchasers may easily and at onee make their selections 








Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
eturned for every article not approved of. J 
39, OXFORD-STRE {corner of Newman-street) 8. 1, 2, and 





3, NEWMAN 8-PL, ren 





-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S. 


| [UNBRIDGE WELLS 





—KE NTISH ROY AL 
HOTEL, for Families and atlemen. Flys and Omnibuses 
to and from every train.—W. HAIN VES, Proprietor. 
D MACPHERSON (late Waiker’s) 
ARMS HOTEL, INVERARY.—The “ Tarbet” and “ Oban 
coaches.leave the house daily during the season 
CRYSTAL PALACE SUSPENDING 


yas 
FLOWER BASKETS made to a variety of patterns and designs 






), ARGYLE 





by W. RICHARDS (late Coupland), Wine-sork Moapntestenet, 370, 
Oxford-street. Flowe’ oe stands, Garden-fence, Bird-cages, Aviaries, &c. 
made and fitted up. N.B.—Window Blinds of-e tase ae ription 


HUL ETT and Co., Manufacturers of Gas 
Chandeliers, Glass Lustres, Hall Lanterns, &c. Pattern Book, 


with Price List complete, price 12s.—55 and 56, High Holborn. — 


HE BANKS of the WYK.— Tourists and 
Families travelling to and from South Wales will find very supe- 

rior accommodation, combined with moderate at BARRETT’S 
ROYAL HOTEL, ROSS, Hereford, adjoinin, -famed “ Man of 
Ross Prospect,” and commanding extensive views of the Wye and its 


1D. 


















zy scenery. It is within a convenient distance of Goodrich 
d Castle, Symond's Yat, Tintern Ab Wyndcliffe, Ragland 
& There is excellent fishing, free from charge ose to the 
Families boarded for long or short periods. Posting in all its 





*leasure-boats for excursions on the Wye. Flys and omni- 
et every train 

and, for the beauty and variety of 
viver in England at all comparabl 
believe, notwithstanding the superiority of some of 
, that there is a single river cn the Continent of 
st such scenes of grandeur, gracefuln and pas- 
t whether where it glides majestically 
through orchards, meadows. 
runs between lofty 
at intervals, with 


Ross is the “Gate of the Wye; 
the scenery on its banks, there is no 
with it; nor do we 
them in point of si 
Europe that can b 
toral beauty. Its romantic beauties, 
ulong the rich plains of Herefordshire 
cornfields, and vilages—or, deep in its channel, 
l 1 with ‘hang and crowne 











ing woods, 





rocks, 

antiq of castellated and monastic edifices, yiclding a panoramic 

su exquisite landscapes, have furnished many subjects for 

the poet and the painter, and cannot fail to charm every lover of 
I i ) 





M OORE’S PATENT VENTILATOR. 
MOORE'S PATENT RESPIRATOR 
SEKFORD WoRKS, St. James’s-walk, Clerkenwell, 
«* Particulars forwarded by post. 


‘CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and 
Le MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continue 
to be manufactured upon th st scale at their several Establish- 
ments in Lor and Derby. The celebrity of these 

ell-known they universally command 
ure evidences that the r all others is well 
Every bottle is protected by a label, with the name of 
without which none is genuine; and it may be had of 
Chemists throughout the Kingdom. Importers 
Water, direct from th as for the last 


London 





ind the 
original superior quality ov 


preference 











heir firm 
nearly all respectable 
of the German Seltzer 
Twenty Years. 





2 Springs, 


51, Berners-street, London 
: | “SHE ROYAL CAMBRIDGE 

is noble Wine is purveyed to H.R.H. the 
Househo maay of the highest Dignitaries of the 
of the principal clubs ane d meanes It is a pale, 
i character; while its stomachic qu 
y recommended by eminent med 


e Impx BELLING HAM 


SHERRY. 


Duke of Cambridge ; 





r Majesty's 
and to 
verry, of great fir 


som 






ve been tested and str 


It can only be had in ters 








é Co Beanfort-buildings, Strand, in Gs. per ¢ dozen rin 
bond at 14/. per quarter cask Those pr igainst advertised 
ines are earnestly desired to give this popular : Sherry Wine a trial 
C= for BOTTLING.—500 Bases gronssne yh 
’ Cider to be SOLD, at AJ. 10s. per vered free 
to any part of London 


This Cider is of last year’s growth ~d pure, and equal to any 





preduced in England. It is from the vn Cider Farm of Mr 
VALENTINE, near Taunton, Somersetshire, and must be sold to mak 
room for this year's produce 

opportunity thus occurs to any person wishing to lay in a 





10wn that the 
. but consists 
t from the 
ut suspicion 


BOTTLING CIDER, it being well k 
ly sold in London is not the juice of the appl 
of deleteri materials. As it will be sent direc 
y of this Cider may be depended on, witho 


cider usua 
principally 
farm, the q 
of its being pered with 

Samples may be had, and all particulars obtained, of 
Ship Tavern, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. 


NOTHER REDUCTION of 4d. per Ib. in the 
4 EMPRESS of CHINA'S TEA, recommended by the Faculty for 
its Purity, and sold by upwards of 700 first-class tea-dealers for its 
superiority This is now the popular tea of the day, and the best 
4s. tea in England.—Moore and Co. Little Tower-street.—Agents 
wanted where none are appointed. 


| OMESTIC E 
H. SPARROW and Co. beg to ar 
of the late reduction of duty, and the present depressed state 








Mr. KEVIs, 








CONOR. 
ee that, in consequence 
of the tea 





market, they are enabled to offer— 


| dom 


| chants, 8, Kin 


| 3s., 3s. 2 


| €ity, 


paration is one suited tothe most delicate stomach 


{ 


Good Breakfast Congou... 2s. 8d., 3s., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d. 


Fine Souchong ... 3s. 4d,. 3s. 8d.. and 4s 
Young Hyson ‘ 3s. 4d., 3s, 8d., 48., 49. 4d., 4s. Bd., and Ss. 
Gunpowder e 3s. Rd., 4s., 48. 4d., 49. 8d., and 5s 


Fresh Roasted Coffee ...... lld., Ls., ls. 4d., and 1s. 6d. 
With every other article in the trade 
sterling quality for which they have been celebr ited for the last twenty 
years, price-list of which may be had on application, post free; and 
parcels of 24 value and upwards rail-paid to any station in the king- 
Address HY. SPARROW and Co., Wholesale Dealers in Tea, 
372, Oxford-street, London 


proportionately cheap, and of that 


pputTy OFF TEA !—All our prices reduced 
fourpence per pound.—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Mer- 


n and after the 6th 
reduction of duty, as 





< 


illiam-street, City, London, will, « 
of April, give the public the full advantage of the 


| the following prices will show :— 


rEAS.—Strong Black Tea, 10d., 3s. 
, and 3s. 4d. Rich Souchong Tea, 3s s. 4d., 3s 
former prices, Bs. 6d. 3s. 8d., and 4s. Best Assam Pekoe Souchong 
Tea, of extraordinary quality and strength, 4s.; former price, 4s. 4d. 

GREEN TEAS.—Strong Green Tea, 2s. 8d., 3s., and 3s. 4d.; former 
prices, 3s., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d I Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d. and 4s. ; 
former prices, 4s. and 4s. 4d. Delicious Gunpowder Tea, 4s. 4d., 4s.8d., 
and 5s.; former prices, 4s. &d., 5s., and 5s. 4d. 

€OFFEES.—Good Coffee, 11d., 114d., ls. Prime Coffee, Is. 1d., 1s. 2d., 
and ls.3d. Rich Mocha Coffee, is. 4d. Rare choice old Mocha (twenty 
years old), ls. 6d. 


BLACK 





former prices, 











Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent cz any railway station or 


ge free to 






market.town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. By this 
liberal arrangement, those residing at a d dist ance can enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of the London markets for Tea, Coffee, and Colonial produce, 


PHILLIPS and COM- 
King William-street, 


just as 8 41 swough they were residing in hs A mn. 
PANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, 
ohio A ger al Price Curr ntaing great advantages in 
the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, sent post free.on 
application. Si supplied at Market Prices. 















gars ar 


NOCOA is a NUT 


substance, 


which, besides farinaceous 


contains a bland oil 








ss liable than any other oi! t« 
rancidity these two nt ve substances, Cocoa is a most 

uluable artic le of diet, more particularly when, by mechanical or other 
means, the farinaceous substance is perfectly ineorporated with the oily, 
that the one will prevent the other from separating. Such a union is 
presented in the Coc prepared by JAMES BP Ps. The a lightful 
flavour, iv part dependent upon the oil, is retained, and the whole pre- 
lib. packets, 1s. 6d. 
EPPS, Homceopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; 

12, Great Russeil-street, Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad-street, City 

In.regard to purity. see the report of the Analytical Sanitary Com- 

mission, in The Lancet, July 5, 1851 






-ossess 














JAMES 





al JANTED TO P URC H ASE, by Mrs, 

DAVIDSON, of 24 and 25, Russell-court, Bry dae e8-stroet, 
Covent- garden, LADIES and CHITDREN’S LEFT-OFF SARING 
APPAREL in any quantity, for which a libera! Return will he made 





| in Cash or by Post-office Order.—Ladies waited on at their own resi- 


dences.—(Established twenty years.) 
I EBILITY, &c.—Capt. BAILEY, having 
restored himself and many others to robust health after years of 
suffering from debility and ge neral weakness, and being anxious to 
make knowa the means of cure, will send free, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope properly addressed, a copy of the prescription used. 
153, Piccadilly. 


T°? the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 2 
The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 
measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 
court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post. 


ron . : . 
Ix NOW THYSELF. — Persons desirous of 
S knowing the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affections, and other 
teristics of themselves or any friends in whom they are interested, 
id a speeimen of the WRITENG, stating sex and age (inclosing 
postage-stamps), to Miss GRAHAM, 3, New-road, Hornsey, 
and they will receive a minute iphiological delineation, 
a style peculiarly her own imonial from W. R.- 














13 penny 
Middlesex, 
written in 
“ Having seen several of your portrayals of character, and being much 





I 





struck with the forcible truths contained in them, I should like your 
opinion of mine.” Mi ss H. 8.—“ Your delineations are most faithfal.” 


(TEE T'H.—42, St. Martin’s-lane.—Mr. HAYES, 

the old-established Surgeon-Dentist, late of May's-buildings 
continues to SUPPLY the loss of T upon the best principles, at 
moderate charges, and can only be consulted at 42, St. Martin’s-lan¢ 
Charing-croas. 


(TEETH. —By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 

Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Sur; 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STRE GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of t ‘most prominent 














fentures, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wire, or fastenings are required; a greatly increased freedom of suction 


a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 
ved, the greatest support i 

rendered tender by the ab 


is supplied ; 
perfected with the 
softness and flexibility of the age nt empl 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or 
sorption of the gums. 

lo be obtained only at.61, Lower Grosvenor-street, 
street, Bath; 10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-T yne 








London; 22, Gay- 


DEAFNE 
Y > . + ~ 

[)® AFNESS.—Mode of self-cure for 4 ountry 

Patients. Just published (sent post 1 free for 8 postage stamps 
Dr. HERBERT MANFRED, M.R.C.S., Surgeon-Aurist, on De 
Mode of Self-Cure by painless treatment ne of the most invalr 
discoveries ever made Address to Dr. M ANFRE LS Residence, 72 
Regent-street, London (first door in Air-str ). Patientsreceived daily 


[ PEAFNI SS and SINGING NOISES. — 
Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless mode « 
cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is permanently 
enabled to hear with ease usual tone of conversation, without opera- 
tion, pain, or the use of instruments: many, totally deaf instantaneously 
restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials from the highest medical 
authorities in London can de seen, and persons cured referred to. The 
above discovery is known and practised only by Dr pooper Membe 
of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May i, C. April 30, 

1846. Institution fe the € ure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-y Pail mall 
Just put lished, Self-Cuve of Deafness, for country soma Ld a stop t 
empiricism, quackery, and exhorbitant fees on receipt of seveu 
stamps, free. Hours of consaitation 11 +till 4 daily. Examination free 


i ye: AFNESS.—New Discovery. 

Vibrator, an extraordinary powerful, s newly-invented in- 
strument for Deafness, entirely different from all others, to surpass avy 
thing of the kind that has been, or probably ever can be produced; 
being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible. It enables deaf 
persons-to hear distinetly at church ‘and at public assemblies; the un- 
pleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is ¢ rely removed, and 
it affords all the assistance that possibly could desired.—Invaluabl 
Newly-invented Spectacles; immediately they are | laced before ex~ 
tremely imperfect vision, every object becomes clear and distinct, th 
most aged defective sight is brought to its youthful, natural, and ori- 
ginal state—The most powerful Patent Telescopes, Opera, Camp 
Race-course, and Perspective Glasses, to know the distances, px 
sessing such extraordinary power, that some 3} inches, with an ext 
eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn's Ring, and 
Double Stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a person's ¢ 
aance three and a half miles distant, and an object from sixte 
twenty miles. Also a very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket 
size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at the distance of fr 
to five miles.—S. and B. BOLOMONS, Aurists and Optic ians, 39, Ant 
marle-street, Piceadilly. Observe, opposite the York Hotel. 


‘THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifreen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and toyal mily, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a oo Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 


Broths or § 
SON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
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Sou 
ROBIN 
diet universally esteemed for makinga superior Gruel in fifteen minutes 8 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excelle 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest.and best preparation of the kind extant, aud 
far preferabletothe ie Groats. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Js., andin Family Canistare at 2s., 5s 
and )0s. each 


HE ax Medal awarded by the Jury of the 
New York Exhibition to-English or Foreign Seuce Manvufacturets 
has been obtained amongst numerous Competitors by LEA and 
PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, whereby further 
testimony is afforded of its being the best Sauce extant. The.celebrity 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of the globe, and its efii- 
cacy in promoting the general health is becoming daily mare observed 
and acknowledged. In the United States it is held to be the most 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigor: 
properties, its habitual ase enabling the stomach to digest the 
perfectly. On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- 
fied to by a Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins «hus :—* I hay 
carried a bottle of your Worcestershire Sauce a tour I have just 
finished through Spain and Portugal, and believe I owe my presen 
state of health to its use. Your Sanee ig. stomachic. and I think w 
cinal; I can with truth say there is nothiog in a traveller's by 
essential to his comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauce 
India, where i is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a M 
Genticuuan writes from Madras to his brother in the same profess 
Worcester in the following terms:—“Tell Lea and Perrins sa t tt 
Sauce is highly esteemed in India, and it is in my opinion it nr 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made I 
Sauce is suitable for every variety of Dish, and the universal deman 
which its excellence has created has led to many imitations being 
offered to the public under a variety of names ; but the genuine may he 
knawn by the name of Lea and Perrins being impressed up 
Patent Metallic Capsule or the Glass Stopper of the Lottle, as w 
upon the Label and Wrapper. Manufactory—68, BROAD-STI 
WORCESTER. Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 19. Fencl 
| street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay 
| and Sons, and all the principal Druggists, Grocers, and Italian War 
} housemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroad 
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. STATIONERY. ' ape. ublished price 2s. 6d. cloth elegant, - 
: Kae SHADOWS AND SUNBEAMS 


uf THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD IS 
g PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 





ot 
. Nos. 127 and 128, Chancery-lane, Two Doors from Fleet-street 

EVERYTHING NOT ONLY CHEAP BUT GOOD 
—— 





P AND C., being Papermakers’ Agents, 
- ®@ supply Papers at a smalt Commission on the Mill Prices, and 
say confidently that their General List will be found at least 


FORTY per Cent. LOWER than the usual RETAIL CHARGES 





Paper. 





L, Per ream 
s. d 

ch Useful Cream Laid Note ... ‘ 2s. 6d. and 3 6 
ur Superior ditto * 6 
F Extra Superfine Thick, a really bez autiful pay er wow 6 0 
. Queen’s Size phage bern rfine qualities . , 2s.9d.and 3 6 

>, Superfine Cream Laid Letter " s 5s. Gd., 6s. 6d.,and 7 6 
. Thick ditto ad ane &s. 6d., 98. 6d., and 10 ¢ 

it Large Blue Note ° . 369 

ne ’ Ditto Letter 
Thick Blue Laid Note ungiazed (MU« H APPROVED) 5 9 


Very Highly Glaze 1 Blue a magnificent article 7 
Very Best Blotting ls. per quire, or 5 quir¢ s for 4s.,or 14 0 
Good Cartridge, 1». 6d. per quire, or 5 quires for 6s. 6. 

Good Large Brown, Is. and Ls, 6d. per quire 





ae Whitey Brown Paper . . 38.3d.and 3 9 
io Extra Large Size ditto, smooth and tough 7 +0 
a Superfine Biue Luid Foolscap .... eve 10 ¢ 

“ Ruled Foolscap for Bills eee . 12 ¢ 


Tissue Papers, various colours, 5 quires for 3s. 





Black Bordered Paper. 





Per ream 


fit Very Best Thick Cream Laid Black Bordered Note, full size, 
the 5 quires for 2s.,0r 7 6 
3 Albert or Queen's Size, ditto ® quires for ls. 6d., > 6 
ab- Very Best Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, ls. per 100, or 9p. 
yer 1000. 








rfine Black Wax, 10 sticks for 1s., or 3s, 9d. per Ib. 





Manuscript or Scribbling Papers. 
I 











r ream 
jutsides Foolscap, all perfect sheets 8 6 
Ditto Draft, ditto oon - 6 O 
Sermon Paper 4 6 
xd Ruled Foolse ap for Exercises, &e 12 ¢ 
School Stationery. 

, Per dc Z 
a py Books, foolscap, 4to. size, good paper ... 2 0 
Ditto, post 4to ‘be st quality 3 

sly ‘ 
1 mmon ditto, from 1 0 
Swan's Copy Books (copies set) « & 9 


Good Draught Ink, 2s. 6d. and 3s, 6d. per gallon 
Round Slate Pencils, in boxes of 100, only 10d 
ead Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per dozen 
Ebony Rulers, 4d., id , 9d. and 1s. each 
Useful Pen Holders, 1s. 6d. per gross. 
P. and C.’s Celebrated Cedar Holders, fit any pen, 6d. per doze 
r 4s. 6d. perg 








Envelopes. 
Per 1000 
i Cream Laid Adhesive, “ all well gummed a4 
Superfine ditto oa 
. xis a Thick, Superf litt 1 beautiful artick 7 6 
ck Blue Laid ditto . 7 6 
fel al Envelo; for Foolseap folded in four, 2s. per 100 


th-lined Env I pes, any size, very cheap 
Satin Envelopes, n 








adhesive, 3s. per 1000. 







Pens. 
Per gros 
dapts itself to any hand oe 
cht Writing 1 3 
4 flexible i 3 
Broad Point, a very « writing Pen 1 6 
These are well suited for School use 


xtra Broad Points, will w with comfort on Brown Paper) 
and the nearest approach to a Quill a j 
Magnum Bonums, 4d. per dozen, or ; 

The above Pens are all of Partridge and Cozens’s own manufactur 
1ade of the Purest Steel, and ali Seleeted and Warranted 


1 Quill Pe ver heap, 3s. 6d. and 48 


nment Quill Pe wed) large size, 2s. 6d 









id. per 100 


Miscellaneous Useful Articles, 














Pay fie nives, 6d. ea Porcupine Pen Holders, Silver Mount 6d 
ac 
silv T cabin Is; Gold, 39. 64. each: Neat Telescope Pocket Holier, 6d 
ke Tape, 94. per dox pieces ; Bronze Letter Clips, 9d. each ; Fi 
1 
M ble Card Cases, lined with Silk, 1s ear h. 
Ivory r Book Markers, three for 6d., (very cheap 
and caciisenonitinan te sling Wax, ten sticks for Is.: 3s Ma ber te 
fay OS Parcel Wax, ls. per Ib.; Elastic Bands per box of six dozen, ls., various 
8IZeS. 
Visiting Cards, 4d. per pack of fifty; Ebony Pen Trays, ls. 6d. ea 
thi Wax Vesta Lights, ls. per 1000, in box (usually charge ils. 9d 
urets Drawing Pencils-——Best—All Degrees, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
and Parchment Luggage Labels, 4d. per dozen; Ac satire Paper ditto, 2d. per 
ther dozen 
brity Black Spanish Roan Bl 1@ Cases, 4to. size, ls. 9d. each 
5 eff Initial Seals—Oli English, 6d. eacl 
exved bony Inkstand, with Glass, only Is. 6c., a useful and ¢ hap ic 
aia Brass Screw Gluss Inks for Desk, 6d., usually charged 





utix Pherr mome ters in Box Frame, very neat, and warrant d cor t il 





’enci 6d. per dozen, in box, best « 

lite new 

»} use, ls. 6d. and 2s. each 

1 1u0 Superfine Cards printed, for 3s. 6d. 


Copy the Address, 
‘PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
“127 and 128, Chancery-lane, London.” 


yueg Post Free. 


Order 


:on 208, Carriage Paid. Catalo 








Established 1843 


Being a Second Series of “‘Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio.” 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE THOMAS 


LONDON: WM. S. ORR & Co., AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW 





PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, ISSUED MONTHLY, 


ORR’S HOUSEHOLD HANDBOOKS. 


‘ These little books are most excellent Sixpennyworth's of Househx id Knowledge. Shrewd, pleasant, dainty monit 

in all household doings: guides, philosophers, and friends, at the price of mere ly one tester. Would you be instructed in 
*‘ The Courtesies of Society ?’ Here is your sixpenny teacher. Would you learn ‘Carving and Table Observances?” You 
shall be taught and accomplished therein at the like reasonable cost The author of ‘ Table Observances" is evidently 
man who has seen many table-cloths; and criticises the elements of a dinner with a wise and learned spirit.”—Lloud 
Weekly Newspaper. 

No. 1. ETIQUETTE, SOCIAL ETHICS, AND THE COURTESIES OF SOCIETY 

Nos. 2 to 6, HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SURGERY, SICK-ROOM MANAGEMENT, AND DIET FOR INVALIDS 

No. 7. DOMESTIC COOKERY.—Part I. CARVING, TABLE OBSERVANCES, AND KITCHEN ARRANGEMENTS 

No. 8. DOMESTIC COOKERY.—Part Il. SOUPS, FISH, GRAVIES, AND SAUCES, 

No. 9. DOMESTIC COOKERY Part Ill. ROASTING, BOILING, STEWING, MADE DISHES, POULTRY, ANI 

GAME, 








a 


to 8 will be sent by the Publishers free by post for 4s. 6¢., which may be remitted in postage-stamps 


LONDON : WM. S. ORR & Co., AMEN-CORNER. 





FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT 
FAMILIES, TEACHERS, AND STUDENTS. 


Just ready, Fifth Edition, with important Additions, and a Key to French Pronunciation, in a Portable Pocket Volur 


price 5s. in limp cloth, or post-f n receipt of Sixty-six Queen's heads, 


THE FRENCH PROMPTER 
A General Handbook of Conversation in English and French, Alphabetically 
Arranged, containing all the Words and Phrases in constant use 
BY MONS. LE PAGE, 
Author of “ L’Echo de Paris,” “ Petit Musée de Littérature Francaise,” &c 


**Tt supplies travellers, families, and students, with a read 


oceurrences.”—Economist. 


and complete translation of their thoughts on all eomnx 





e to the proficient, and will be altogether invaluable to that large class which modestly cor 


“Tt will prove of se1 


fesses that it only knows a little French.”"—A theneeun 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange: and Messrs. LONGMAN 


Of whom may be had, gratis 


A LIST OF MONS. LE PAGE’S POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 





the oldest and most successful of its con 





THE LITERARY JOURNAL 
‘Es STAMPED CIRCULATION OF THE LITERARY JOURNALS FOR 
“ 1853 was as follows 


CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL 5,627 


ATHENAUM , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,826 
SPECTATOR ‘ ‘ us 2,317 
LEADER .. : 2,321 
LITERARY GAZETTI re ‘ . 178 

THe Critic, LonpoN LITERARY JougNat, is 1 the t te of the Literary Journals, and the first 

irculation 

Every new publication of importance, both Home and Foreign, is carefully and promptly review in its pages; 

lepartment has recently been opened f l notices of all the NEW WAR "BOOKS 
Summaries of Literature and Literary Progress are regularly provided, as also the Sayings and Doings of the Liter 


World, records of Science, Art, Architecture, Drama, Music, and Popular Medicine 


yrrespondents in America, Italy, and various parts of the Continent, furnish fall and important accounts of the progres- 





ul; thus rendering THe CRITIC t t fect and entertaining Journal of Authors and Books 
i. stamped for post. Published on the Ist and 15th of each mont 
6d. per quarter, or a discount of ls. on t iarter allowed, if paid in advance at the offi 
se sev stamy 
I Jonn CROCKFORI Es stra 





THE FOLLOWING WERE THE CIRCULATIONS OF 


Journals of the Church of England 


For 1853, 
AS GIVEN IN THE OFFICIAL STAMP RETURNS. 


AVERAGE TOTAL STAMPS FO MODE OF 
I LAT N I 
THE WHOLE PERIOD OF ISSUF PUBLICATION 
EACH NUMBER 
CLERICAL JOURNAL .. 2,150 30,100 for 14 N y—Established in May . ry + Month 
John Bull .. .. , ‘ } ,82¢ » fe 2 Mos. < ‘ Weekly 
} ng sh ( hu hi Min . . i dof oY. UY D * Dx 
Christian Times wc 2 357 69,57 D am a Do. 
Church and State Gazet is re 30,000 Dx ea Do. 
Record es ‘ - vas 3,537 378,500 for 104 Nos, I'wice a Week 
Guardian .. . = 3,846 200.000 for 52 Nes me Weekly. 


THE CLERICAL JOURNAL has also a LARGE UNSTAMPED Cf£RCULATION: therefore equalling in extent 
oraries—NONE OF WHOM CAN PUBLISH AN 





UNSTAMPED EDITION. 












é 

* Note.—In the Stamp Returns THe CLERICAL JOURNAL ‘ i its and as THe Curvrca 
JouRNAL—the latter being the n inder which it rinally a Tr ¢ 
correct total circulation of the 14 Nun bers issued in 1853 





Londor Joon CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-str 
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BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Conrsns COMPLETE WORKS, edited by 
SOUTHEY ; comprising his Poems, C orrespondence, and Trans- 
lations; with Memoir. Illustrated with Fifty fine engravings on steel, 
after designs by Harvey. To be completed in 8 vols. Vol. V., con- 
taining Poetical Works Post 8vo. — 3s. 6d. 
NkY G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York- street, Covent-garden. 


~_ BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
QRIOR’S LIFE of BURKE (forming the 
of Burke's Works), New Edition, revised by the 
Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





first volume 
Author, with fine Portrait 7 
Henry G. BOnN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent garden. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
7 ENOPHON’S ANABASIS, or Expedition 
A of Cyrus, and omeretie, or Memoirs of Socrates, translated 
with Notes by the Rev ATSON, M.A., and a Geographical 
Commentary by W. I XINSWORTH, F.8.A., F.R.G.S., &c. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 5s 
Henry G. Bows, 4 
BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER 
AMBS SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
4 DRAMATIC POETS of the time of Elizabeth; including his 
Selections from the Garrick Plays. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bown, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’'S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
T= WORKS of PHILO JUDAUS, trans- 

lated from the Greek by C. D. YONGE, B.A. Vol. I. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 5s 
HENRY G 





5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Rory, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent- garden 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
UT of HARNESS: being Notes on a 
Continental Ramble. By Sir WILLIAM & BECKETT, Chief 
Justice of Victoria. Fep. (pp. 100) cloth. 
London: J. J. GUILLAUME, Chester-square. 





ITED 


ed, with two maps, price 3s. in cloth, 


HE TWOFOLD SLAVERY of the UN 


STATES ; with a Project of Self-emancipation. By MARSHALL 
HALL, M.D., F.R.5., &e. 
London: ADAM ScoTT, Charterhouse-square. - 
Just published, in post 8vo., price 7s. 
HE CROSS and the CRESCENT as 


STANDARDS in WAR; 
of the Cross as devised by the 
TYRE 


and the Abuses 
MACIN- 


their Origin, Progress, 
sishops of Rome. By J. J 


London: ADAM SCOTT, Charterhouse-square. 


Price 2s. 

LTERATIONS in the BOOK of COMMON 

Lf PRAYER, 1689. Proceedings in Convocation, 1854. A Recon- 

struction of the Book of Common Prayer, 1852. Dy the Rev. T. A. 

POWYS, M.A., Rector of Lawley St. Andrew, Hunts With Preface 

Review, and Appendix, in which are set forth at length several of the 
suggestions made in Convocation 

WHITTAKER and Co., 








Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, price Sixpence, demy 8vo 
4 OBSE RV i T IONS on the USE 
ot oT )BACCO: greatly enlarged from the Original 
Communication on the effects of Tobacco Smoking, which appeared in 
the Medical Times and Gazette, August 5, 1854. By JOHN LIZARs, 
Late Professor of Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, and Senior 
Operating Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh 
W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh; and 8. HiGHLey, jun., I 


Second ¥ ? lition 
PR: ACTIC. 


and ABI a 


yndon 
ready, price 3s. (312 pages), 


LOWE RS. for all SEASURS: a Companion 


volume to “Rhyme, Romance, and Revery.’ By JOHN 
BOLTON ROGERSON 
New Edition, price 3 314 pages), RHYME, ROMANCE, and 
Y 
» 5s. (with Portrait), POETICAL WORKS 





May be had from the Author, at the Registrar's Office, Manchester 


General Cemetery, Harpurhey 


BRITISH ASSOCIATI nN FOR ye ADVANCEMENT OF 
CIEN( 

ale shortly in be published, 

rTER’'S VADE MECUM; or, 
LIVERPOOL DESC RIBE D: a Guide to the Town and Neigh- 

bourhood. By D. P. THOMSON, M.D., Edin., Author of “ Introdu 

tion to Meteorology,” &c. This will be a handsome and original volume, 

carefully prepared (and issned under the auspices of his Worship the 

of Liverpool, J. B. Llovd, Esq., and the Local Secretaries and 

ttee) for the use of the Members of the British Association 

forthcoming visit to Liverpool 

admitted, if forwarded imme-tiately to 

FENWOOD, 16, Canning-place, Liverpool 








HE STR: ANC 








and other visitors, during thei 
A few Advertisements will b: 
the Publisher, HENRY Gt 
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i it 


PXce ‘LSTOR: 


4 RELIGION 
September 


1 illustrations, price 6d. r 
»*S to PROGRESS in 
LITERATURE Part IX. for 


“HELP 


SCIENCE and 


CONTENTS :- 
The Transfigurat by Raphac Ourselves. Our Framework 
Bernard of Clairvaux The Meduse. 
Clonds. By Alfred A. Watts Living Epistles 





My Brother's Keeper. Chap. XI A Visit to the Cave in the Val 
pper Mines sonise 
Th re Bee Review of the Month 
JAMES NISBET and Co., 21, Berners-street 


Part VIII. for September, pric 


Just published, 
(CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POP ULAR 





LITERATURE, SCTENCE, and ARTS 
Price Is. fancy boards, 

CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of INSTRUC- 
TIVE and AMUSING TRACTS—VoLUME XII 


ONTENTS 





e's Daughter: A Tale 
fthe Dauphin; Louis XVII 
92 te Friendly Arrest: a Tale 

4. The Menai Strait 


The Refas ‘ 
92. Story 














> A, or's Rest: a Tale 
96. The Lav of the Nibel 
Iso, Part XXIV., containing 93 to 96, price 5d. 
Engraved Title and Contents for the olumes may be had of the 
Booksellers, price Id. each 





London, and 


W. and R. CHAMBER Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, 
33 I i all Booksellers. 


339, High-street, Edinburgh ; and sold by 

‘o. have lately published the following 
important works 

G {OLOVIN.—The Nations of Russia and 


Turkey, and their Nestiny. By Ivan Galewin, Author of “ The 
wn 8vo. cloth 
By 


Jaucasus. 

"MOR E L L —Re ussia and England, their Strength 
and Wenkness v r rell. Post 8vo. Is 

sc HIMME L Et INNIG. The W ar between Turkey 
and Russia: a Military Sketch. By A. Sc himmelfennig Svo. 2s 

URQUHART.—Progress of Russia in the West, 
North and Sor ith. By David Urquhart. Post 8vo. Is. 6d 

URQUHART.—Recent events in the East; being 
4 reprint of Mr. Urquhart’s fdvertises 
darinz the Autumn of 1853. Post Svo, 1s. 64. 

URQUHART.—The War of Ignorance and Col- 
Insion ; its Ri gress a arr ults: a Prognostication and a Testimony 
By David 

WwW HIT TY. The Gor erning Classes of England: 
Political Portraits. By Edward M Whitty. Post 8vo. Is. 6d 

PRUBNER aad Co., 12, Paternostecr-royv 


( 2 partsin one. Cr 


GOLOVIN. — - The Ivan Golovin 





contributions to the Morning 








THE COMING PE 
REYNELL MORELI 


| chism, and intended for young persons. 





The cheapest and best Map of the Baltic.—Just published, price 6d. 
ed 


coloured, 

| UGHES’S NEW POCKET MAP of the 

BALTIC SEA and ADJACENT COAST. Engraved by Becker's 
Patent Process. 


London: JOHN HUGHES, 


THE WAR. 
Just poe od, price Is, 
)}.NGLAND, and her PALACE 
4 Poetical Dialogue between the Czar and his Double. 
R. J. POLSON, Author of “‘ The Fortane-teller’s Intrigue. 
London: J. F. SHAW. 
Just published, price 6d., 
ACE. 
“Russia and England, 
and Weakne ‘ Algeria,” &c. &c 
London: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row ; 
any Bookseller 


11, Stationers’-hall-court. 


of PEACE: 






By JOHN 


“their Strength 





and by 


Just published, price 1s. 
HE GREEK and LATIN CHURCHES, 
RUSSIA and TURKEY: an Historical Retrospect. By 
THOMAS FOWKES 
“It is well and carefully written, and exhibits a knowledge of the 
subjects on which it treats, at once accurate and profound.”— Manchester 
Weekly Advertiser 


Sold by WHITTAKER and Co., 
gv RG 1c ‘AL RE PORT. 
‘ with ¢ 
of the Kidneys, 
Live ee Author 
Pupil 

CHURCHILL, 


London ; G ALL and Co., Manchester 


sloth boar 


L [THOTOMY; 


tely publis 


6d., ¢ 
on 


By J. NOTTINGHAM, M.D., 
Artificial 


Bladder, and Urethra. 

of “Surgical Report on Cataract and 
London; DEIGHTON and LAUGHTON, Liverpool. 

HARVEY ON THE EAR. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d. _ 

HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE; or, 

a Manual of Aurical Surgery. With Practical Remarks on the 

Prevention and Treatment of De: safness. Illustrated with Wood Engrav- 

ings. By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dis- 

pensary for Diseases of the 

London: H 











r. 
J. RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


Price 3d. 
( N the INHALATION of PURE OXYGEN 
GAS as a MOST IMPORTANT CURATIVE 
RIOUS DISEASES; with Cures, and Description of Apparatus available 
in every Sick Room. A small Treatise. 
H. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street; or the Author, 
4, Mornington-crescent. 





GEORGE BARTH, 





Just published, price 6d. 

HE TUTOR’S GUIDE to his PUPILS, 
in Two Parts. Part I.—Being a seletcion of a few facts and 
dates from the History of England, on Constitution of the British Em- 
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THE SEAT OF WAR—THE CRIMEA. 
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Or the numerous territories annexed by Russia 
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WAR” 


in the greatest profusion.” Some writers have 
spoken of this part of the Crimea in terms ap- 


| proaching almost to rapture. Dr. Clarke observes 


of a portion of it: “If there exist a terrestrial 
paradise, it is to be found in the district inter- 


| vening between Kutchukoy and Sudak, on the 


| advantage of climate and situation. 


Contine ntal Rail- | 


to her dominions during the last hundred years | 


the Crimea must be regarded as, without excep- 
tion, the most important. It is a large peninsula, 
situated to the north of the Black Sea, between 
44° 28’ and 46° N. lat. and 32° 35’ and 36° 22’ E. 
long. In shape it is quadrilateral, having the 
Black Sea on three of its sides, and the Sea of 
Azoff on the fourth or north-east side. 
north it is connected with the mainland by the 
narrow Isthmus of Perecop, which is about 


south coast of the Crimea. Protected by en- 
circling alps from every cold and blighting wind, 
and only open to those breezes which are wafted 
from the south, the inhabitants enjoy every 
Continual 
streams of crystal water pour down from the 
mountains upon their gardens, where every 
species of fruit known in the rest of Europe, and 
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many that are not, attain the highest perfection. | 


Neither unwholesome exhalations nor chilling 
winds, nor venomous insects nor poisonous rep- 
tiles, nor hostile neighbours, infest their blessed 
territory. The life of its inhabitants resembles 
that of the golden age. The soil, like a hotbed, 
rapidly puts forth such variety of spontaneous 
produce, that labour becomes merely an amusing 
exercise. Peace and plenty crown their board; 
while the repose they so much admire is only 


interrupted by harmless thunder reverberating on | 


rocks above them, or by the murmur of the 
waves below.” More recent travellers, if not 
quite so enthusiastic as Dr. Clarke, still concur 
one and all in praising the climate of the south 
coast; although it is admitted that clouds of 


| locusts often devastate the country, and that, 


On the | 


twenty miles long, and five broad; and on the east | 


it stretches into a peninsular between the Sea of 


Azoff and the Black Sea, terminating at the Strait | . 
| markets of 


of Yenikale. From this a narrow strip of land 
extends, in a north-north-west direction, for a dis- 
tance of about seventy miles, separating the Sea 
of Azoff from the Sivash or Putrid Sea, whose 
shores, as its name indicates, are exceedingly 
unhealthy. ‘This tongue of land, whieh is ealled 
the Isthmus of Arabat, is in general only about 


300 yards wide, and is separated from the main- | 


land on the north by the narrow Strait of 
Yenitchi. The entire northern part of the 
Crimea forms a continuation of the great 


Russian Steppe, which extends almost uninter- 
ruptedly from the empire of China to the 
Danube, the Carpathians, and the Baltic. “There 


contrary to the evidence just quoted, tarantulas, 
scorpions, centipedes, and other venomous insects, 
are to be met with almost everywhere. 

The climate of the southern districts is ex- 
tremely favourable to the growth of the grape, 
and large quantites of wine are manufactured 
annually, both for home consumption and the 
Moseuw and St. Petersburgh. A 
kind of champagne made here is what meets with 
the greatest favour. ‘These manufacturers of 
champagne,” Mr. Kohl, “are very common 
on this coast, where it is from the wine that the 
principal revenues of the estates are derived—the 
juice of the grape contributing in some measure 
to defray the expenses of the gardens and houses. 
The Crimean wines are already much used in 


says 


| Russia, and most of the great landed proprietors 


|} have agents in 


is no district,” says Captain Spencer, “in the | 


British islands to which the word steppe is strictly 
applicable. The word is of Russian derivation, 
and used to designate a vast tract of champaign 
country, destitute of trees, and unbroken by any 
eminence except the tumuli which everywhere 


Kharkoff, Odessa, and 
other large towns, who write up over the doors 

South-coast wines from the estate of the 
Princess X,” The wines, of course, receive 
various baptismal appellations; and one may buy 
port wines, champagne, burgundy, and madeira, 
all manufactured in the Crimea. ‘The vines for 
each sort are, however, always procured from the 


Moscow. 


Ve 
we. 


| respective countries, and, as far as possible, they 


abound, giving a peeuliar character to these vast | 


solitudes of nature.” 
of about three-fourths of the Crimea. 
is either sand, or sand mixed with clay; and salt 
lakes abound in various parts, some of which are 
from fifteen to twenty miles in circuit. The 
climate here is far from healthy, being excessively 
hot and arid in summer; while it is both cold 
and damp in the winter. ‘The country, however, 
affords excellent pasturage; and the Tartars, 
heing accustomed to it, rear numerous flocks and 
herds where a less hardy race of peasants would 
not sueceed. 

Although there are many streams, only one 
river, and that not of any great importance, is 
to be found in the Crimea. It is called the 


Salghir, and flows from west to east of the 
peninsula. ‘The country south of this river 


shows a totally different aspect from that on 
the north. “It presents a succession of lofty 
mountains, picturesque ravines, chasms, and the 
most beautiful slopes and valleys. The moun- 
tains, formed of strata of calcareous rocks, 
stretch along the south coast from Kaffa, on the 
east, to Balaklava, on the west. The Tchadyadag 
(Tchatir-Dagh), or Tent Mountain, the highest in 
the chain, rises to the height of about 5110 feet 
above the level of the sea, and several of the 
other summits attain to a considerable elevation. 
The climate of the valleys, and of the slopes 
between the mountains and the sea, is said to be 
the most delicious that can be imagined; and, 
besides the common products, such as corn, flax, 
hemp, and tobacco,—vines, olives, fig-trees, mul- 
berry-trees, pomegranates, oranges, &c, flourish 





Such is the physical aspect | 
The soil | 


are managed in the same manner. ‘They always 
have a certain peculiar flavour, which may be 
called the Crimean; but as this flavour, it is said, 
becomes every year pleasanter, and the wine 
more fragrant, it is likely that the care bestowed 
on it may in time place it on an equality with the 
growth of more favoured lands.” ‘The orchards 
are also very celebrated; more especially for the 


| production of a favourite apple, called the Krim- 


| to mention horses, which are 


tayeff apple, from the exportation of which large 
revenues are derived. Of the interior apples the 
Tartars make a syrup called hecekmess, which is 
usually partaken of at a ‘Tartar repast, and is 
sold in large quantities from the ‘Tartar orchards. 
But the most important article of exportation 
from the Crimea is the salt, which is obtained in 
large quantities from the salt lakes in the vicinity 
of Perekop, Caffa, Koslow, and Kerteh. It is a 
government monopoly, and yields a considerable 
revenue. In one year (1833) as many as 242,000 
tons were collected from the several lakes. Corn 
is not at present much cultivated in the Crimea. 
It is said, indeed, that scarcely enough is grown 
for the consumption of the inhabitants. And yet 
in ancient times this peninsula formed the gra 
nary of Athens, which imported from it aunually 
between 300,000 and 400,000 medimni of grain. 
Some writers affirm that the steppes are not 
altogether unfavourable to the growth of corn. 
The Tartars, however, prefer the free life of the 
herdsman to that of the husbandman. On these 
steppes they rear myriads of sheep and oxen ; not 
also abundant. 


Some of the rich Nogai Tartars are said to pos- 
sess as many as 50,000 sheep and 1000 horses. 
| Wool, hides, and leather consequently form im- 


| them 
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| portant articles of exportation; also camel's hai: 
the two-humped camel being naturalised in th 


Crimea), hare-skins, wax, isinglass, and caviar 
The Crimea, indeed, has been always famous foi 
the production of this article, which is prepared 
from the roe of the sturgeon and other large fish 
Sturgeons are taken in large quantities in the Sea 
of Azoff, in the Straits of Yenikale and the Bay 
of Caffa. 

The history of the Crimea is one of absorbing 
interest. Its first inhabitants, so far 
ascertained, were a people called the Cinmm 
whose name still survives in that of the penin- 
sula itseif. ‘These were conquered by the Scy 
thians, and the greater part of them driven out 
of the country. A large body of them, however, 
took refuge in the mountains on the south coast 
from which it was found impossible to dislodg: 
them, and were thenceforward known by th 
name of Zuuri; derived, it is thought, from a 
native word signifying “mountain.” Mixing after- 
wards with the Scythians, they were sometin 
called Tauro-Seythe, and sometimes Scytho 


as can be 


Tauri. When the country became known to th 
Greeks they cave it the name of the Jaws 
Chersonesus, from that of its inhabitants—an ap 


pellation which was continued by the Latins, and 
is even still retained by the Russians in the name 
of Taurida, which they have given to the govern- 
ment of which the Crimea forms a portion. The 
Tauri were acruel and savage race, who sacrificed 
all strangers, especially Greeks, to a virgin god 

dess, whom the Greeks identified with Diana 
The beautiful legend of Iphigenia is known to 
every one; how she was sent for by her father to 
Aulis, on the plea that she was to be given in 
marriage to Achilles, but in reality that sh 
might be sacrificed to Diana for the Common 
safety; and how the goddess had compas 

sion on her, and when the fatal blow was 
about to descend, substituted a milk-white goat 
for the human victim, and then had Iphigenia 
conveyed to the Tauric Chersonesus to act there 
as her priestess; in which capacity while she 
acted, Pylades and Orestes, two strangers, were 
about to be sacrificed. But the youthful priestess 
recognises in the latter her beloved brother, and 
heneeforward to the winds with all vows of reli 

gion! Her natural affection triumphs over all 
these, and she finally escapes with the two friend 

from the eruel and inhospitable shore, carryin 

with her the statue of the goddess. The place 
is still pointed out to enthusiastic travellers in 
which the temple of Diana stood. ‘The stupen 

dious cape, called by the 'Tartars Ai Barum, or 
the Holy Promontory, has been fixed upon by 

Pallas as the Parthenium of Strabo; and 
therefore, the priest« ss Iphigenia celebrated her 
bloody rites at the fane of the demon goddess; 
while the shipwreck upon these rocks of Orestes 
and her escape with him, led to the colonisation 
of this part of Taurida by the Heracleans :” (Oli 

phant.) 

The Greeks became acquainted with the Tau- 
rica Chersonesus at an early period, and are 
supposed to have founded their first colony there 
in the sixth century p.c. Their first town was 
Panticapeum, which occupied the site of the 
modern Kertch, situated in the east of the penin 
sula. It was built by a band of adventurers from 
Miletus. ‘Theodosia, now called Caffa, rather to 
the south-east, was another of their settlements 
Subsequently, other colonies were founded by 
on the south and coasts, of which 
that of Chersonesus, now Kherson, on the south 
west, must be particularly mentioned. ‘The 
Greeks in these settlements carried on a thriving 
commerce for centuries; supplied Athens, as we 
said above, with corn; and covered the Palus 
Mvwotis and the Euxine with their ships. Those 
on the east coast were ruled bya king, or tyrant, 
whose dominion had the name of the kingdom ot 
the Bosporus, of which Panticapeum was the 
capital. A line of kings is enumerated as having 
reigned here from p.c. 430 to B.c. 310. At first 
they paid tribute to the Scythians, but, as their 
power inrceased, refused paying any longer. The 
consequence was a series of petty wars, in which 
the Seythians obtained the upper hand, and the 
Greeks gradually declined in power and influence 
until their kingdom was absorbed in that of 
Pontus, under Mithridates the Great (B.c. 120-63). 
Mithridates reduced the whole of the Chersone- 
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sus to subjection ; enlarged and beautified Panti- 
and founded city on the west coast, 
to which he gave the name of Eupatorium. from 
his own surname of Euy . It was at Panti- 
capeum that Mithridates met his death. His son 
Pharnaces succeeded him on the throne of thx 
Bosporus; and it was from Panticapeum that 
Cesar dated his laconic dispatch “ Veni, vidi, 
vici,” announcing the result of his brief campaign 
against that monarch, B.c. 47. 
Bosporus now fell completely under the domi- 
nion of the Romans, who, nevertheless, allowed 
the native princes to rule it under their direction. 
This state of things continued until the decline 
of the Roman power, when the Crimea was 
invaded successively by the Goths, Huns, and 
other savage nations, who contributed to the 
overthrow of the Empire. The commerce of the 
Chersonesus then gradually sunk; but Pantica- 
pzum continued to be a place of importance as 


CapeuMm ; 


nnator 
upator 





late as the time of Justinian, and at the present 
time is one of the greatest objects of attraction 
to the antiquarian traveller from its numerous 


remains of Greek art and civilisation. There are 
also interesting ruins still extant of the cities of 
Chersonesus and Eupatorium. 





Under the later Greek Emperors the Venetians 
and Genoese carried on some commerce with thc 
Crimea, and the latter even founded one or two 
flourishing settlements of their own in the penin- 
sula. ‘The chief of the town of 
Caffa, which they built upon the ruins of the 
ancient Theodosia, and which at one time pos- 
sessed as many as 150,000 inhabitants. On the 
south-western coast, they also rebuilt the ancient 
Portus Symbolorum, to which they gave the 
name of Bella-Clava, since corrupted into Bala- 


clava. 

The Genoese, however, were but mere settlers 
for commercial purposes, and in 1237 the 
lartars, under Ghenghis Khan, took possession 
of the entire country. The Tartar Khans thence- 
forward governed the Crimea until the year 1473, 
when Mahomet II. invaded it and made the 
Khans tributary to the Ottoman empire. The 
Genoese he « xpell d, but left the native govern- 
ment as he found it—always, however, depend- 
ent upon the Turkish As the Tartars, 
like the Turks, Mahometans, they had no 
great objection to this arrangement; and in the 
which took pla between 

x re | ] 


these was at 


Sultan. 


were 


subsequent struggles 
the Russians and the Turks, they alw 
with the latter as their natural allies. 
were not, however, a commercial people, and 
“the destruction of the 
tantamount to an annihilation of commerce in 
their seas. For three hundred years 
merian Bosphorus remained closed, and the ruins 
of once-flourishing cities lay strewn upon its 
shores.” 

Some of these Tartar Khans have left behind 
them a name famous in story. ‘“ Among the 
most distinguished we may number Hadgi Selim 
Guérai, who subdued, in a single campaign, the 
united armies of Austria, Poland, Russia; saved 
the standard of the Prophet, which had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy; and established on 
a firm basis the Ottoman power, which had been 
previously on the decline. This great warrior, 
whom his biographers, both Christian and Maho- 
metan, represent as brave, magnanimous, and 
generous, was so popular with the Turks that 
the Janissaries proposed to elevate him to the 
throne of Turkey. In 1716, the twenty-fourth 
Khan, Devlet Guérai, in conjunction with the 
Turks, reduced Peter the Great of Russia to the 
last extremity, compelling him to sign the treaty 
of the Pruth, and abandon the whol 
} 








Genoese colonics was 


the Cim- 


of his con- 
quests in the country beyond the Sea of Azoff. 
appears, however, that the Crimea pleased the 
ussians, and that they were determined t 
it ; for we find, in a subsequent war with the 
lurks, they made it a pretext for invading that 
country, which they ravaged with fire and sword, 
and entirely destroyed Karassu-Bazaar, a town 
containing a population of 20,000 inhabitants :” 
(Spencer.) In 1764 another Khan, Krim Ghiri or 
Guérai, at the head of a numerous army, opposed 
the Russians with much spirit. He was poisoned 
at Bender, by a Greek physician, at the instigation, 
it is said, of the Russians. “This Khan,” says 
Captain Spencer, “is thought to have resembled 
his great ancestor Ghenghis Khan in his person 
and warlike spirit; and, although he only reigned 
seven years, he never permitted those eternal 
enemies of his country and race, the Russians, to 
cross the frontiers. His heroism and his virtues 

aruler are still the theme of all the Tartar 
hards in the Crimea.’ 
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> 
R » have 


The kingdom of 


| attached 


On the death of this prince there were two 
claimants to the Khanship — namely, Devlet 
| Guerai I.and Chahyn Guerai. Theformer of these 
was recognised by the Sultan, which was sufficient 
to cause the claims of the other to be recognised by 
| the Impress Catherine. ‘To support these she 
marched a numerous army into the Crimea, de- 
posed the Khan Devlet, and placed his brother 
| Chahyn on the throne. The new Khan became, 
of course, a mere puppet of Russia. Russian 
garrisons were placed in all the fortresses, the 
suzerainty of the Sultan was abolished, and 
the Crimea declared an independent state, under 
the protection of Russia. The Tartars, however, 
not wishing to submit tamely to this arrange- 
ment, broke out into an open revolt against their 
Khan, who was obliged to fly from their ven- 
geance. The Russians soon quelled this insur- 
rection in so merciless a manner, that to the pre- 
sent day it is not forgotten by the inhabitants. 


Hence the Russi: 


pitable, but not industrious. 


Government have had recourse to the establisl)- 
ment of some colonies of Germans in the Crimea. 


to whom they have granted special privileg 
The other inhabitants are Russians, Jews, Greek 
Armenians, and Gipsies. 
The ancient capital of the Tartar Khans wa 
| Baktchiserai, or Bagtché Serai, signifying th 
**Seraglio of Gardens.” The town is still thickly 
inhabited by Tartars, Karaite Jews, and Gipsies, 
and offers a striking contrast to some of the spick- 
and-span new Russian towns in the Crimea 
“ Built partly on the banks of the Djourouk-Sou. 
| and partly on the craggy sides of two steep rocky 
mountains, the situation is highly romantic ; the 
aspect of the town, the architecture of the houses 
the manners, customs, and costume of the in 
habitants, are all strictly preserved. There ar 
bazaars, and mosques with their pretty minarets 





The puppet Khan was then offered a pension of | chiosques and cemeteries, groves of cypresses ani 


100,000 rubles annually for life if he would abdi- 


cate the throne, an offer which he declined. 
“The luckless prince,” says Mr. Oliphant, 
‘whose residence at the Russian court had 
taught him to estimate truly the value of pro- 


mises emanating from such a quarter, persisted 
for some time in his refusal ; but he found him- 
self ultimately obliged to submit to the terms 
proposed, and, as he had but too justly antici- 
pated, was confined as a prisoner at Kaluga, in 
which character he was, of course, considered un- 
deserving of pension. After in vain petitioning 
to be sent to St. Petersburgh, he was consigned, 
at his own request, to the tender mercies of the 


Turks. By them he was banished to Rhodes, 
where he soon after fell a victim to the bow- 
string. So terminated the inglorious career of 


the last of the Khans. An imperial ukase, issued 
by the Empress Catherine, annexed this magnifi- 
cent province to her fast-extending empire. No 
wonder she thought it necessary to congratulate 
the Prince Potemkin, in the words of the Russian 
chronicler, ‘upon the address and good fortune 
with which he had managed this important 
operation.’” The last descendant of the Khans, 
of whom anything is known, appears not to have 
inherited any of the warlike propensities of his 
ancest “Waving left his native country, he 
time in travelling in Europe, and 
especially in England, where he became a convert 
to Protestantism, and, having married an English- 
woman, returned to the Crimea as a missionary, 
and settled at Simferopol. His daughter has 
since been received as a maid of honour at St. 
Petersburgh.” (Kohl). We should like to know 
more of this Tartar missionary. 


rs. 


spent some 











The annexation of the Crimea took place in 
1783. It was not, however, at once recognised 
by the Turks, and the sanguinary war which 
took place between the years 1787-92, and which 
was signalised by the victories and cruelties of 
Potemkin and Suwarrow, arose in a great mea- 
sure from this proceeding on the part of the 
Russians. ‘The great fact, however, was ratified 
by treaty at the end of the war, since which time 
the Crimea has continued to be a portion of the 
Russian empire. 

It must be acknowledged that the Russians, 
since their acquisition of this territory, have 
governed it with wisdom and moderation. They 
have not interfered with the religion, national 
habits, or local customs of the Tartar inhabitants. 
The elders in the Tartar villages are still allowed, 
like their ancestors, to administer the affairs of 
the little communities over which they preside, 
and no unnecessary control is exercised by the 
Russian authoriti Much good feeling has of 
late years sprung up between the two nations, 
owing chiefly, it is said, to the conciliating policy 
of Prince Woronzoil, the Russian governor—a 
nobleman whose wisd 





lom, justice, and benevolence 
all travellers have conspired to praise. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the Tartar in- 
habitants are yearly decreasing in number. They 
are said not to amount at present to more than 
300,000. There are various tribes of them, of 
whom the Nogai boast that they belong to the 
purest race. ‘They are generally robust and 
well made. The yellow brown, and even darker 
tint of their complexions, results more from con- 
tinual exposure to the weatlier than from any 
constitutional peculiarity. Their features, 
although strongly marked with the usual cha- 
racteristics of the Tartar race, are frequently not 
uupleasing, and derive considerable expression 


| in vain, and so we shall not attempt it. 


poplars, terraced gardens and vineyards, that 
seem to hang in air; babbling fountains, and 
ever-running crystal springs, to impart thei: 
freshness and cool the air.” (Spencer.) Add 
this that the palace of the Khans is still in ey 
istence, kept in good repair by the Russia 
Government, and easily accessible by strangers 
Some of the apartments are beautifully fitted uw 
in the oriental style, and are kept for the accom 
modation of distinguished guests. Over th 
palace, mosques, and fountains, inscriptions a 
still to be seen in the Tartar language, comme- 
morative of those who built them. Many oi 
these are curious ; as, for example, the following 
over the principal fountain :-—“ Rejoice ! rejoice! 
Bagtche-Serai ! For the enlightened Krim 
Guerai Khan, ever benevolent, ever solicitous for 
the welfare of his children, discovered this ex 
cellent spring of the purest water, and, throug! 
his own munificence, erected this beautiful foun 
tain. Glory to God most omnipotent! If ther 
exists such another fountain in the universe, let 
it be found! Scham and Bagdad have assured) 
many glorious things; but they have no fountain 
so magnificent! Anno 1170.” There are but 
Russian settlers in Bagtché Serai. “The street 
are narrow and abominably paved, although not 
worse than those of larger Turkish cities. On 
each side are to be seen the shops, which in the 
day-time are quite open, in the usual Moslem 
style, exhibiting their contents. The owner i 
seen seated cross-legged on a low cushion, in thi 
centre of the place, which is usually of simall 
dimensions; and he gravely hands the different 
articles to his customers, without rising, after re- 
galing himself at intervals with a puff of hi 
chibouque.” (Macintosh.) 


The modern capital of the Crimea is Simfero- 
pol—a word whose derivation, with the exception 
of its Greek ending, it has puzzled the learned to 
explain. Prince Demidoff has laboured over it 
This is 
a large and handsome town, reglarly built, wit! 
wide streets and handsome houses. It is about 
twenty miles from Bagtché Serai, and is de- 
lightfully situated. “The mountains in tlhe 
vicinity temper the great heat of summer, 
and the Salghir, running through the town, 
adds not a little to the salubrity and beauty 
of the place.” Adjoining to it is a Tartar quai 
ter, formerly known by the name of Akmet 
chet, or the White Mosque. Simferopol is said 
to contain about 14,000 inhabitants. From thi 
summit of Tchatir-Dagh, or the Mountain of thi 
Tent, which is seen in the distance, the traveller 
will obtain a magnificent view of the peninsul 
which will well repay the trouble of the ascent 

Balaclava is important as being situated 1 
far from Sebastopol, on the south coast, and 
forming, to all appearance at least, the most co. 
venient point for landing an army, should the 
allied forces resolve upon attacking Sebastop 
simultaneously by sea and land. ‘The port 
Balaclava is rather narrow, but very deep, 
that ships of war of any size can float in it. It i 
inclosed by rocks, on one of which to the right 
stands an old castle, generally supposed to have 
been built by the Genoese, but which may pe! 
haps date as far back as the Byzantine Empero1 
The town is “a charming little place upon thi 
water’s edge, protected by the fortress above. |! 
is composed of neat white houses, shaded by 
poplars, containing a population of Arnaouts— 4 
name given to the Greeks by the Tartars, when 
as soldiers of the Russian Empire, they took part 


from an eye which, without being large, is in- | in the war which resulted in the conquest of th 


telligent and full of fire.’ The Tartars are all 


to the Mohammedan faith ; 


they are | performed, the 


In consideration of the services then 
Empress Catharine the Secon 


Crimea. 


simple in their habits and manners, very hos- 
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allowed them to settle in the old Genoese port of 
Cimbalo or Balaclava, where they reside to this 
day, maintaining their old religion, habits, and lan- 
ouage, and employed on the revenue service—an 
occupation for which their former piratical habits 
have rendered them peculiarly adapted. They 
njoy many privileges, and are not liable to be 
called out for active service, except during four 
months in the year. Many of them are mer- 
chants and shopkeepers in other towns of the 
Crimea. Balaclava itself is totally devoid of any 
mercantile importance ; and this is probably 
owing in a great measure to the destructive 
ravages of the worm with which its waters are 
infested, and by which the hulls of ships remain- 
ing there for any time perforated.” 
Oliphant.) 

Of the other towns now existing in the pe- 
ninsula, we can scarcely do more than men- 
tion the names of Kerteh, Caffa, Koslow, 
and Eupatoria; also Karassu Bazaar,  con- 
taining a population of nearly 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, near which place “the gallant Potemkin 
erected a palace expressly for the reception of 
the Empress Catharine, who was thus surprised 
to find herself surrounded by all the luxuries of 
civilised life in this remote corner of her empire.” 
Yalta, which is one of the newest of the Russian 
creations, is described by Mr. Kohl in the fol- 
lowing terms:—* The houses are all new, and the 
whole town has such a pretty toy-like appearance, 
that it looks just as if it were fit to be given for 
a plaything to a child at Christmas. ‘There are 
three inns, & custom-house, a post-house, a little 
church, a little quay, a harbour about two ells 
long, two little shops, and a little apothecary’s 
shop.” It must be said, however, that since this 
traveller’s visit Yalta has been much improved, 
although not yet a place of great importance. 


be come 


We have left ourselves but a brief space for 
any notice of Sebastopol ; a circumstance which 
we do not much regret, since all that is known 
about it must by this time be familiar to every 
one, so great has been the interest recently ex- 
cited about that great stronghold of the Russians 
in the Black Sea. It will be sufficient to say, 
with Captain Spencer, that “the first view of 
Sebastopol, when seen from the sea, is most im- 
posing. After the eye of the traveller has 
slanced over the capacious harbour studded with 
vessels of war of all sizes, he sees a noble town, 
with its numerous churches, barracks, and other 





public buildings, rising in the form of an am- | 


phitheatre, here crowning the heights, and there 
shelving down to the sea; where stately houses 
and vast magazines are seen mingling with the 
tall-masted ships lying at anchor in the various 
creeks and bays that branch off in every direc- 
tion, all attesting the importance of the principal 
naval station in the Russian empire.” It was an 
obscure Frenchman, about sixty years since, 
that first drew attention to the great natural 
idvantages of Sebastopol as a naval station. Ilis 
observations were communicated to the Empress 
Catherine, who forthwith sent skilful engineers 
to inspect the place, and report their opinions on 
the subject. ‘This report was highly favourable, 
ind was immediately acted upon. Fortifications 
were at once commenced, and from that day to 
the present, Sebastopol has increased in strength 
and importance. It is at present one of the 
strongest naval fortresses in the world, and is in- 
deed considered by some as altogether impreg- 
nable from the sea. Others, however, have said 
that the limestone of which the batteries 
ire built would infallibly cause them to tumble 
to pieces after a few discharges. It 
ected that the gun-rooms of the forts are so 
mall, and so ill-ventilated, that the artillerymen 
who should long continue in them during ap 
ction would run a great chance of being stifled. 
Besides which, it is also said “that a hostile 
squadron would soon silence the forts, with their 
tiers of guns, because, being built in a position 
too high above the sea, their guns, if pointed 
horizontally, could at best only injure the rigging 
of a ship.” However plausible these depreciatory 
remarks may be with respect to the fortifications 
of Sebastopol, it appears now to be the ceneral 
opinion of competent authorities that an attack 
upon it, to be successful, must be made by land 
as well as by sea; and that if a sufficient force 
he employed, Sebastopol can be taken, though 
not without great difficulty. Major-General 
Macintosh is of opinion “that a descent made in 
the neighbourhood of Sebastopol, even with a 
Strong and well-appointed force, especially after 
so much time has been allowed to Russia to erect 
fortifications there—though these may be only 











soft 


is also ob- 


jugation of the 


field-works—and to collect forees for 


defence, would be a very bold, and indeet 








dous undertaking; and that while a subsequent 
hasty re-embarkation, should it occur, without 
ny ct having been attained, would, in itself 
be inglorious, a great loss in men and materiel 


1a repulse.” He 
advises a landing to be made at Theo- 
Kaffa, on the south-« 
an excellent and capacious harbour, and stands at 
the entry of a minor peninsula (Kertch), in which 
a body of troops of due strength might, after a 
short struggle, establish itself, particularly if a 
simultaneous descent were to be made at Kertch. 
They might then even fortify the isthmus, pre- 
paratory to pushing forward; for it will be under- 


would hardly fail to attend such 
therefore 
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ast coast. “It is 





stood that I consider it would be by no hurried | 


ip-de-main, but only by a period of steady and 
continued warfare, that we could effect the sub- 
j Crimea.” Captain 
otwithstanding all its strong fortifi- 
Ci , “Sebastopol labours under an evil which, 
up to the time, has 
genuity of man to remedy. ‘These wat 
with a species of worm that attacks tl 
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of vessels, and often renders them unserviceabk 
in afew years. With the hope of removing this 
evil, the Government went to the enormous ex: 
pense of filling the basins with fresh water from 
the 'Tzerni-Retchk but, lo! when the canal 








was completed, it was f that t muddy 
waters of the river, which so much pains had 
been taken to procure, increased the vermin ! 

We have thus endeavoured t ve a | 
general sketch of the geogr md past his- 
tory of the Crimea. What i iture 





may be, who can tell? 

Readers will be much assisted in studying the 
geography of the seat of war by Mr. Thompson’s 
excellent map, with its accompanying “ Distance 
Tables.” The latter, which are published sepa- 
rately, contain information never before mad 
public, compiled from the best and most recent 
authorities, English and foreign. The 
used with any good map of the seat 














Lettres sur 1 Adriatique et le Montenegro (* Lett 
on the Adriatic and Montenegro.” By 
MARMIER. 2 tom sertrand. 

One good result. at least, must spring from th¢ 
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present war—namely, that it will improve the 
geographical knowledge of the mass of readers 





both in France and 1 Already 

some improvement in sp i 4 
Go into whatever society you may, and } l 
hear people talk as glibly of the fortresses on the 
Danube they formerly 1 of Gib or 





Antwerp. ‘The 
no ‘ongver a terra incognita, a lL eve 


stop at the 


Violdo- Wallac lan provi ICC 
cognita . our mecha- 
find 
out the situation of before which tl 
Rooshians lost so many of their soldiers. The 
excellent engraved plans of Sebastopol and Cron- 
stadt also attract their when they 
view the natural and artificial defences of thos 
naval stations—the stone walls, the 
the cannon---and think of the thousands of men 
there are behind them—far from condemning, 
they applaud t rad Admirals for 


nies map-sellers’ windows to 
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not making any rash attack wpon such tremendou 
fortification na « fighting Charl 
is mu 3 for } l-} 
bravery. 
From the actual seat of war viewed t 
ances 10 voluntarily t 
r cou! s, and the mind follows tl} 
war, who can tell what limits 
ne its operatic Pol il intrig 
ti l party inter religious sympathi 
und ancient traditions, often hurry thos i 
share in i ho at first sight may appear hav 
no und of interferent Mont for in 
stance, is one of those districts whic ti oh 
nominally included in the Turkish Empire, is 
known to be inh: by a race the most ad- 
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Mussulman rule. Its sympathies ar 
a r Russian, and more than o1 lready 
during the present contest its hard) 
have been on the point of rushing into it in sup- 
port of the Emperor Nicholas. Farther than 
this, however, Montenegro is a country of which 
but very little is known; and we therefore pro- 
pose, W ith the help of M. Marmier, to place some 
slight account of it, as well as of t 
(district of Dalmatia, before the reader. 

M. Marmier is one of the most lively and 
intelligent of travellers From every country 
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ledge of those in t hor 
of the Adriatic 

Setting out with \ several 
places of interest in the course of his route 
which was not always a direct one—as Milan, 






Venice, Tri »§ aC. of each of which he nas 
noted down his impressions. Many pleasing a1 

instructive extracts might be given from thi 
part of his work. We have only room, howeve1 
for the following account of the institution 
called “The Austrian Lloyd’s 
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THE CRITIC, 














such a giant he replied, ‘ I have faith in God, who 
made strong the arm of David; and should [I fall 
even—I, who am but a mere child—under the sword 
of this giant, it will be no disgrace to the Christians, 
and no triumph for the infidels.” So saying, he issues 
from the citadel, while all the besieged accompany 
him with their prayers. He advances boldly against 
his terrible antagonist, and with one stroke of hi 
sabre disables one of his legs. The ‘Turk, falling on 
one knee, continues the combat with increased rage ; 
but soon, making an imprudent attempt to run hi 
adversary through, he loses his balance, the scimeta: 


l to be of a totally different race. They entered | 
this country in the fourteenth century, since 
prosecuted very slowly. It stops at Glognitz, three | which time until the present day they appear to 
hours from Vienna; then it stretches at have retained their primitive manners, traditions, 
the other side of those magnificent heights called the | ang superstitions. ‘The Morlachs are brave war- 
Semmering, to halt ag It is thought | viors, and have often signalised themselves in 
that it will not be finished towards these two difficult s . a m ’ : 
points sooner than in four or five years; and in the their combats with the lurks. The Venetians 
mean time the pitiless city of Hamburgh possesses found them most efficient auxiliaries in their 
itself of the commerce of Styria, Austria, and Bohemia, | long struggles with the Pashas of Bosnia. Al- 
j though themselves extremely poor, they entertain 


stretching its commerce even to Laybach, to the great : 
rrief of Trieste, which observes its proceedings with the greatest contempt for the inhabitants of the 


supreme importance, which is to unite the Danube to 
the Adriatic, and therefore Austria to Lombardy, is 


away 


uin at Laybach. 





ut being able to prevent them. 


towns on the coast and in the islands. 


They 


flies from his hand, and Milosch finishes the combat 
It must be added that thi 


venerate their priests, and are scrupulously exact by cutting off his head. 
in all their religious observances. ‘They are also 
religiously faithful to one another. One beautiful 
custom they still retain, which is common to 
them with the ancient Scythians—namely, of two 
persons, not of the same family, entering into a 
strict bond of brotherhood together, and swearing 
to remain faithful to each other during the course 


Arrived in Dalmatia, our traveller pens many 
curious particulars about the country and its 
inhabitants, observing of these, that from his own 
personal knowledge he has no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing them to be the most primitive people 
in Europe. ‘“ Among the poorest of the peasants 
in Iceland,” he says, “in the extremities of 


same Milosch, although he may have shown a faith 

| like that of David, did not, like him, become the 

model of a king blessed of God in Israel, but the head 
of a band of pirates, rapacious and cruel. 

From the fortress of Clissa, the Uscoehs were 

driven to seek another asylum, which they foun 

in the little town of Segna, on the gulf of Carnero 


Norway, in the bosom of Lapland, in central 


Russia and central Finland, I 


rocky isles called the Scogli, and the rude moun- 
tains of Dalmatia.” 


the Slaves, the former numbering 
16,000, and the latter as many as 350,000 inhabi- 


tants; in addition to which 


the occupation under Napoleon, 


Of the great Slavonic race, which at present 


occupies so much of the attention of Wsteern 
author gives the following brief 


lurope, our 
gencral account: 


rhe Slaves affirm that their national name is de- 
rived from the word “ slavo” 


have taken in the world’s history. 
have frequently entered into the 


chief tribes, the Poles, present but one long recital 
of daring deeds and continued strife, they are not in 
general of a very warlike nature. 
contrary, agree in representing them as a race of mild 
disposition, which manifested a tendency to take 
peaceable possession of such countries as were aban 
loned by warlike hordes, rather than to acquire them 
Advancing by little and little 
Wherever they found an opening, they have finished 


th lores ot arma, 


by occupying a larger space than was ever filled by 


| 
the Goths, the Huns, and those other warrior-nations 
oie 


to desolate it. Issuing like a powerful river from 
sions of Asia, at an epoch which it is im- 
possible to determine, the Slaves extended themselves 
in two broad streams on either side of the Car- 
pathians. On the north they took 
Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, Brandenburgh, Saxony, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Poland, and Russia; 
on the south, of Moldavia, Wallachia, Bosnia, Servia, 
Dalmatia, Carinthia, and Carniola. In the im- 
mensity of their domains, they thus reached from 
the savage shores of the Don to the flowery berders 
of the Elbe, from the dreary coasts of the Baltic to 
the southern regions of the Adriatic. Of these do- 
mains they still retain a considerable part. Of what 
number of men their first legions may have been com- 
posed there are no documents in existence to tell us. 
At present they form more than a third of the entire 
population of Europe. Their number is not less than 
venty millions. Converted, for the most part, at an 
early period to Christianity, some have embraced thi 
creeds of the countries in which they reside, but by 
far the greater number are attached to the Greek 
faith. By contact and intermixture with other races 
their primitive type has been altered in many respects, 
and their idiom and manners have undergone impor- 
tant modifications. They are not the ruling race in 
ull the countries which they inhabit. Were they ar¢ 
the subjects of Prussia, farther on of Saxony, and 
elsewhere of Austria. But wherever placed, north, 
uth, east or west, they all speak dialects of the same 
language, and, albeit under German governments, rally 
to their name of Slaves, from one extremity of Europe to 
the other. Among them is Russia, active and strong, in- 






the ré 


telligent and rich; acting upon them by all the means | 


in her power; at one time by diplomatic intervention, 
at another by her arms or her presents ; accustoming 
them by degrees to look to her in every crisis and 
alarm ; and labouring to reunite their disjecta membra 
in one vast nationality. It is easy to perceive the in- 
uence which she has already obtained over them, 
especially on the borders of the Danube and the shores 


of the Adriatic; what she may yetdo isa grave ques- | 


tion, quite beyond my capacity as a mere literary man 
to decide. ; 


The Morlachs are a tribe of Slaves, inhabiting | 


the interior and mountainous districts of Dal- 
matia. They are a singular people, and differ so 


much, in many respects, from the other Slaves in 
Dalmatia, that some writers have supposed them 





have discovered 
some aspirations after knowledge, some germs of 
education, some intuitions of a new life, which it 
would be vain to seck on the rough surface of the 


Dalmatia is peopled for the 
most part by only two races, the Italians and 
only about 


there are a few 
Jewish families, also a few Albanians, and some 
French settlers, who have remained there since 


(glory )—a derivation 
which they have certainly justified by the place they 
Although they 
arena of warlike 
enterprise, and although the annals of one of their 


Historians, on the 


Which, like hocks of vultures, descended upon Europe 


possession of 


of their lives. 
gether by an oath of brotherhood. 
florins. 


fortune of 300,000 


In the steamer M. Marmier met 
two young Morlachs who were thus united to- 
‘They had | 
just returned from California, after amassing a 
Notwithstanding 


This was a strong natural position, protected on 
the land side by thick forests, and on the sea by 
various islands, as well as rocks and reefs. Here 
for a long time they formed a sort of rampart 
| against the Turks, and rendered some service to 

Christendom by the successful wars which they 


é is wealth, however, they were only ; 2s 
- oe ” while they wore two hug waged against the common enemy. With thi 
dec assengers, ile , ore 0 ge = . : } | 
sepeagih saree sp ree Mee sea in front of them, liowever, they naturally took 
breast-pins of virgin gold which made them . . 


quite conspicuous. “It was touching,” 


mounted again upon deck ; 


ceremonies. 


When two Morlachs have resolyed upon forming 
such a union, it is celebrated almost like a marriage. 
On a day fixed by common accord, they repair to the 
church of their district, accompanied by their relatives 

Thev assist at mass, each holding 
The prie st gives them his benedic- 
tion; and before the altar and before God, who 
searches the heart and the reins, they swear to be of 


and neighbours. 
a lighted t iper. 


mutual assistance to each other during the course of 
On leaving the church they are 
saluted by volleys of fire-arms and affectionate accla- 
mations as if they were a newly married couple, and 
finally they occupy the place of honour at a repast, | 
which has all the character of a nuptial entertain- | 
Henceforward, through joys and sorrows, | 
hopes and disappointments, the feelings of both must | 
be the same, and their interests regarded as identical. 
hour of the day or night, and on every 


this mortal life. 


ment. 


At any 
occasion, they are bound to have full and entire con- 
fidence in each other. 


his death. 


We have not space to notice the interesting 

account given by M. Marmier of the legends and 
superstitions of the Morlachs. We must also 
| pass over his description of their marriage cere- | 
monies and other customs, in order to say a word 
or two about the Uscochs, another tribe of Slaves, | 
almost as distinct from their neighbours as the 


Morlachs. 


The Uscochs are no longer inhabitants of Dal- | 
matia ; but during the sixteenth and seventeenth | 
centuries they were the terror of its coasts, being 
as famous a race of pirates and freebooters as | 


any known in history. Like the Morlachs, they 
fled from the tyranny of the Turks. and carried 
with them into their new country a profound 
hatred of their ancient enemies. 


The first place of importance (says M. Marmier) | 


in which the Uscochs appeared, after having en- 
camped in various parts of Dalmatia, was the fortress 
of Clissa. Peter Crusich, who commanded there in 
the name of the King of Hungary, opened his gates 
to them with delight, hoping by their means to 
make some profitable descents upon the frontier. But 
the Turks, furious at seeing him give an asylum to 
their enemies, besieged the citadel and took it, and 
the unfortunate Crusich atoned for 
| dence with his life. Minueccio Minucci, who has 
| written a long and minute history of the Uscochs, 
; mentions an episode in this ce which 
{bles one of the heroic incidents in the Bible, 
A Turk of colossal size was parading up and down 
before the walls of Clissa, while, like Goliath, he 
railed at all his adversaries, and challenged them to 
meet him. 
asked permission of his master to go and fight against 
| this insolent boaster ; and when it was represented to 
i him that he was too insignificant to do battle against 


siege 


says our 
traveller, “to observe the reciprocal affection of 
these two young Dalmatians, who, after braving 
together so many perils, were now returning in 
each other’s company to the same port from which 
they had started. Occupied solely with one another, 
they did not care to join any of the groups tliat 
were sometimes formed on the deck, and they 
never quitted each other for an instant. Together 
they went down to their cabins, and together they 
and often I saw them 

seated together on a bench, hand clasped in 
; hand, like a pair of affianced lovers.” These 

unions of brotherhood are sanctioned by religious 


In war they must tight side by 
side, and if one of the two falls, the other must avenge 


his impru- | 


resem- | 


A page of the governor, named Milosch, | © ) s OF. ; 
| The History of the Ottoman Empire adds an im- 





to that clement; and with their light crafts cap 
tured many a Turkish vessel laden with mer- 
chandise. By-and-by the distinction between 
Turkish and Christian vessels began to grow less 
clear to their understanding ; and it must hy 
owned that eventually they became the most 
daring as well as the most merciless of corsairs 
Their depredations, although not unnoticed, and 
often signally punished, still continued, in con 
sequence of the frequent wars between the Turks 
the Venetians, and the Emperor, until at length 
an unparalleled act of brigandage raised against 
them a storm from whose fury there was no 
means of escape. 

It happened that one day they captured a Venetian 
| galley, on board of which they found a high func 
tionary of the republic, and several of the nobility a 
passengers. The Uscochs immediately cut the throats 
of three of the passengers; and, when they arrived 
in the canal of Morlachia, they cut the throat of the 
high functionary as well. They then severed his 
| head from his body, plucked out his heart, which they 

all pricked with their poniards, in token of eternal 
fidelity to one another, and then sat down to a ban- 
quet, with the bleeding and mutilated corpse still befor 
their eves. ‘The Venetians, having in vain demanded 
reparation from the Emperor for such an act of horrid 
barbarism, at last entered his territories and ravaged 
Friali. The war lasted for a considerable time, but 
was at length brought to a close through the media 
tion of France, and by the treaty of Madrid, in which 
an article was inserted guaranteeing the suppression 
of this nest of pirates. ‘The Uscochs then detinitively 
quitted the ramparts of Segna, and went to settle in 
| Croatia, not far from Carlstadt. 
( To be continue d.) 
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the Rev. R. W. Fraser, M.A. Edinburgh 
Adam and Charles Black. 

Tue history of the Ottoman Empire, from its 

root in the Saracen, is in the highest degree in- 

| teresting and iustructive; it is a picture of the 
crimes and the chastisements of Europe for more 
than a thousand years. The past is the key to the 
| present, not on the principle of analogy, or the 
supposition that similar circumstances produce 
similar results—but as the record of acts which 
contain a logical consequence. If justice is true 
| wisdom, crimes in violation of justice are th 
worst follies. ‘The career of a man is prolonge: 
by years; of a nation, by centuries —its existenc 
is that of successive generations. In this point 
of view a grave truth lies under the doctrine of 
the Druses—that to virtue is attached no abstract 
merit; to vice no abstract blame; the virtuous 
and the vicious reap the harvest of the seed they 
have sown, and the effect of an evil unrepaired 
inevitably recoils upon its author. 


portant volume to the excellent series of works 
comprised in the cabinet edition of the “ Eneyclo- 
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padia Metropolitana.” 
prehensive review the 
the time of Constantine to the fall of Constanti- 
nople; the period of the Crusades; the rise an 


T 
Byzantine Empire from 


disruption of the Saracen power; the annals of 


the Turks, terminating at the present crisis; and 
the relations of ‘Turkey with foreign powers. 

Written in a clear and concise style, bearing 
evidence of extensive research, this is a standard 
book—not merely a compiled abridgment, but a 
good and complete history. Two portions of this 
work deserve especial notice—the copious ac- 
count of the Crusades and a Chronology of the 
Saracens and Turks, from the year 569 to 1854, 
avery useful addition for purposes of reference. 

Mr. Fraser’s Turkey, Ancient and Modern, is 
also a valuable contribution to the general stock 
of knowledge—a careful and well-arranged nar- 
rative of events, reducing within moderate limits 
all that is necessary for the ordinary reader’s 
information on the subject of Turkey. The 
author condenses in a comparatively brief sum- 
mary the earlier portions of Mahommedan his- 
tory, and devotes larger space and fuller details 
to the history of the Turks from the reign of 
Mohammed IT. to the present time. An outline 
of the religious and civil constitution of the 
Ottoman Empire, and a sketch of the Christian 
Churches in Turkey, who, it must be observed, 
severally prefer the yoke of the Sultan to wit- 
nessing the prosperity of a rival creed, constitute 
two explanatory chapters. The appendix to Mr. 
Fraser’s volume contains the text of the fatal 
treaties which have consolidated the preponder- 
ance of Russia in Europe since the treaty of 
Kainardji in 1774. 

The learned Orientalist, Von Hammer, assigned 
as the reason for discontinuing his history after 
the treaty of Kainardji, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing adequate materials; because, from that period, 
Russia has been the “so/e arbitress of peace and 
war” — “the oracle of diplomatic negotiations 
with the Porte ”—* the soul of the most impor- 
tant affairs of Europe;” therefore the Russian 
archives and Ottoman annals can alone furnish 
full historic records from the treaty of Kainardji 
to the treaty of Adrianople. “Let us not be 
deecived,” writes Von Hainmer at the close of his 
elaborate work ; ‘the weakness of Turkey is 
veval with the first partition of Poland, which 
has rendered inevitable the partition of Turkey.” 
The interference of Europe since the treaty of 
\drianople has not diminished the danger ; 
Europe, in Poland, has lost her point of attack on 
Russia; and States, like armies, confined perma- 
ently to the defensive, are already vanquished. 

It is singular to trace the dawnings of this 
mighty power, whose characteristics were deve- 
loped before near neighbours noted its existence. 
rhe first negotiations between Russia and ‘Turkey 
occurred in the year 1492. The Czar John IIL. 
commissioned his ally, the Khan of the Crimea, 
to ascertain the disposition of Sultan Bayezid II. 
in reference to proposed commercial intercourse. 
‘If the Monarch of Moscow is thy brother,” 
replied Bayezid to the Khan’s overtures, “he 
shall be mine also” — words echoing ominously 
through the space that divides four centuries. 
Three years later, the first Russian ambassador 
entered Constantinople: he was charged to main- 
tain the dignity of his Government before the son 
of the great conqueror who had overturned the 
empire of the East; not to bend the knee in 
compliment to the Sultan; to treat personally 
with the sovereign of Turkey, not through the 
medium of his viziers. The ambassador exceeded 
the spirit of his instructions, haughtily refused 
invitations to the repasts given by the viziers in 
his honour, the rich dresses presented to him, and 
10,000 sequins destined for his entertainment. 
Bayezid made no direct remonstrance; he granted 
the commercial advantages desired, but told the 
Khan that his ally was represented by a rude en- 
voy, and to acourt so barbarous he could not send 
aservant of the Porte. The Czar intimated that 
ambassadors of other powers were satisfied with 
their reception at his court, and the Sultan, if he 
chose, could make the experiment. Two causes 
toreed the Governments into contact—the Czar’s 


nultiplied relations with the Khan, the Sultan’s | 


feudatory; and the frequent incursions of the 
Ottomans into Poland, which at that time inun- 


dated the European and Asiatic provinces with | 


Polish slaves. 


{ 


Negotiations with Turkey were renewed by 


the Czar Ivan Vasilowitch. Ivan, whose com- 
mercial enterprises were always subordinate to 
2 diplomatic end, wished to conclude an offensive 
and deiensive alliance with the Sultan to hold in 


he authors pass in com- | check the Crimea, Poland, and Lithuania—a pro- 


position repeated on subsequent occasions. 

The circumstances of the earliest warlike 
demonstration in which young Russia bearded 
the powerful Ottoman, are thus related by Mr. 
Fraser: 

FIRST COLLISION BETWEEN RUSSLA AND TURKEY. 

It will not be uninteresting to remark, that the first 
collision known to have taken place between Turkey 
and Russia occurred soon after the accession of 
Selim II. to the Ottoman throne. During the reign 
of his father, great difficulties had been experienced 
by the troops in passing over those immense tracts of 
country which lay between Persia and the Ottoman 
dominions, and which, from their nature and extent, 
formed the strongest bulwark of the former kingdom. 
It occurred tothe Grand Vizier that a navigable canal 
might be cut, so as to form a communication between 
the Don and the Volga. These two vast rivers tlow 
towards each other for many leagues through thu 
Russian territories; and after approaching to within 
about thirty miles, the Volga turns to the east to 
supply the Caspian, and the Don flows westwards 
into the Sea of Azof. It appeared to Selim and his 
advisers, that at the nearest point between the two 
streams they might be united, so as to permit vessels 
to pass out of the Black Sea into the Caspian. This 
was a noble project, and if it had been accomplished, 
might have proved in those days not less important 
than the admirable undertaking which will soon sig- 
nalise the vigour of modern enterprise—the formation 
of a canal to enable ships to pass across the isthmus of 
Panama from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Thi 
noble design had been spoken of ages before, and it is 
more than probable that the Vizier took the hint from 
its first projector. It was first suggested to Seleucus 
surnamed Nicator, ¢. e., the Victorious, who was one 
of the generals of Alexander the Great, a warrior 
celebrated among the Muslims, and to whom the 
Ottoman Sultans were always vain enough to compar 
themselves. Selim, having the command of the Sea 
of Azof, proceeded to put this design in execution 
He sent up the Don a fleet conveying five thousand 
Janizaries and three thousand workmen; and an 
army of eighty thousand men was prepared to follow 
them, and aid as well as protect them in the execu 
tion of the work. ‘The canal was intended to join the 
Volga at the city of Czaritzin, and a large part of the 
army was detached to take possession of Astrakan, 
situated on the principal branch of the Volga. But A 
trakan was in the possession of a warlike people, fully 
capable of retaining their own property, or 
deliver it up only after a most vigorous defence. Th 

of the inhabitants of Astrakan was w 














very nan 1 
known to the Sultan. They were the Russians, a 
people destined to become remarkable in the pages of 


the future history of Europe. Long befor the race 
of Othoman had come into being, Vladimir, a prince 
whose dominions lay along the shores of the Baltic, 
had married the daughter of one of the emperors of 
Constantinople, and was, along with his people, con- 
verted to Christianity. The descendauts of that 
prince were conquered in the th century by 
the T'artars, and in the fifteenth century Iwan Was 
silowitch emancipated Russia from the Tartar yoke. 
Iwan II. had conquered the province of Astrakan, and 
Selim drew on himself the vengeance of his northern 
foe by his attack upon that portion of the Russian 
territory. Five thousand Russians unexpectedly fell 
upon the workmen engaged in forming the canal, 
which had already made considerable progress, and 
slaughtering them almost without resistance, put an 
end for ever to an enterprise, which, although under- 
taken for the unworthy purposes and national 
aggrandisement by increase of territory, might have 
proved of infinite service in a commercial point of 
view, not merely to ‘Turkey, but likewise to the do- 
minions of the Russian monarchs. 

We abstract from the chronological table 
appended to the J/istory of the Ottoman Empire, 
the dates of some chief incidents in the long 
duel between the rival disputants for the Byzan- 
tine inheritance. 

In 1678 the affairs of the Ukraine provoked a 
war with Russia; “the Ottomans were unfortu- 
nate in two campaigns, and the Russians, hitherto 
despised, began to be formidable at Constanti- 
nople.” A peace concluded in 1681 left Russia 
in possession of the Cossack territory. In 1686 
Austria and Venice, Poland and Russia, armed 
against the Porte. A disastrous war terminated 
in 1699 by the peace of Carlowitz. The Otto- 
man power, whose encroachments upon Europe 
had been arrested permanently by the valour of 
Sobieski in 1683, was from this period drawn 
under the influence of European diplomacy, and 
Russia secured a firmer step in her aggressive 
course. In 1710 the King of Sweden, with a 
true policy and heroic courage, rallied against 
the advancing foe. The Turks were involved in 
afresh war; and the wit and jewels of the Em- 
press Catherine rescued the Czar from utter ruin. 
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hirtec 
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Contrary to the urgent remonstrances of the | 


Charles XII., the Vizier 


might have erushed, 


and 
enemy h 


of Crimea 
with an 


Khan 


closed, 


! 
the treaty of the Pruth in 1711. In 1722 th 


attitude of Russia towards Persia alarmed the 
Porte ; but in 1725 the Czar entered into a treaty 
with the Ottomans to partition the territory otf 
his Persian ally. These intrigues in 1736 ter- 
minated in war between Russia and Turkey. 

In 1737 commenced the conquest of th 
Crimea; but the atrocities committed by th 
Russians in Bessarabia and Moldavia atgaclied 
the Christian population to the Sultan’srule. In 
1739 the treaty of Belgrade obliged Russia to re- 
linquish her recent acquisitions. In 1743 the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire became a recog- 
nised element in the balance of power; and in 
1762, during the Seven Years’ War, its allianc: 
was sought by rival sovereigns in Europe. In 
1764 Mustapha protested against the Muscovit 
aggressions on the liberties of Poland. The in- 
trigues of Russia, to spread discontent amongst 


| the Christians of Turkey, again provoked hostili- 


ties. In 1772 the Porte, pressed by her antagu- 
nist, offered to purchase the aid of Austria by a 
treaty to partition Poland—Poland which had 
saved Austria, and whose gallant leader, Sobieski, 
has been blamed by modern politicians for not 
having accepted the suzerainship of the Porte 
“This proposition preceded by ten months the 
visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to the Court of 
St. Petersburgh, when the project of dismember 
ing Poland was concerted between him and the 
Empress Catherine.” The partition was accom 
plished, not for the profit of Turkey, too late pro 
testing, and destined by the same spoilers to the 
same fate. In 1773 the Russians for the first 
time crossed the Danube; and in 1774 was signed 
the treaty of Kainardji. We recommend our 
readers to pursue the thread of this eventful his- 
tory, to test the truth of our assertion that, from 
this time, whether in peace or war, if we except 
the effort made by Napoleon, the states of Europ 
have never passed the line of the defensive, which 
is that of the defeated, in their intercourse with 
Russia. Russia subjugates Turkey by treaties 
which leave the Czar at liberty to act, and only 
bind victims to taction. The peace of 
lrianople afforded lamentable proof of this i 


his 


herent weakness in the policy of the Western 
Governments; we quote from the // f th 
(ji , ” nde 
t n Empire. 
rHE WAR OF 12> 
Only a few months elapsed before Turkey was 
] } 


involved in hostilities with Russia; for the ¢ ie 


ssity 


was fully alive to the nec¢ 
red of farthe 





nity now ofl 1umbling the Port 





idvancing the hereditary policy of his house, declat 
war in form on the 26th of April 1828. The time chosen 
for this last atten i the integrity and independence 


of the Ottoman empire was not indifferent, and would of 
itself serve to show the motives by which the Autoerat 
was governed on this 0 The closure of the 
Greek war by the forcible intervention of the allies, 
the consequent loss of a province and of ind 
the diminution cf material and pecuniary resources to 
i large extent, were all of them events barely six 
months old. It was impossible that much could be 
done in so short an interval to repair the disasters 
inseparable from an unsuccessful contest of seven 
and while the Sultan had not a ship 
and keep his communication 


caslon. 


1 fleet 


years’ duration ; 
to protect his coasts, 


open by sea, one Russian fleet navigated the Medi 
terranean, while another, issuing from Sebastopol, 
had command of the Euxine. ‘lwo years had not 


quite passed away since the corps of the Janissaries 
had been suppressed, and the right arm of the Turkish 
militia had been cut off; and in addition to the loss 
of an efficient body of soldiers, history 
more or less identitied with the national reputation 
the Sultan had to contend against the suppre 
feeling of anger which that event had excited in the 
minds of the members of the old Turkish party, and 


whose was 


ssed 








which was fatally displayed in the st juent cam- 
paiens. When, therefore, Nicholas forced a quarrel 
upon him* in 1828, which his own diplomatic skill 


and the eftorts of his ministers were wholly unable to 
compose, he was labouring under two of the greatest 
calamities that could under any circumstances have 


| presented themselves—the want of a fleet, and the 


in regard to 
England 


want of an army. Lastly, his position 
the leading European states, particularly 
ind France, was an uneasy one, in consequence of the 
attitude which these two powers had assumed in the 
recent struggle for Greek independence, and the over 
ing obligations of the Treaty of London, wl ich 
him, but r ler 
] not affect 


‘ : a , 
prevented them from assisting 


twhich d 





than neutral in a contes 
Turkey alone. but with whom 
of the “Eur pean world was to rest. During the 
of his reign that energetic but unfortunate sovereign 


had been more deeply implicated in th 


them worse 
the em) 


sas to deci ] 
whol 





of the Western powers than any of his predecessors 
for centuries, and, as had been well observed, had had 
at one time or other, the whole of Europe on his 


. “bs. sae 
moment which Russia chose 


shoulders: while at the 
‘or ; minion 


for a fresh assault oi bis 
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what has been not unaptly called “ the ban of pol 
communication. Jtussia knew these things well, 
l knew moreover that the greatest ignorance 
| indifference prevailed in Western Europe on th 


Eastern Question,” with which the principal cabinets 
vinced a marked disinclination to meddle; and now 
hat the independence of Greece was secured, partly 
ire that 
rather with 


izh her own instrumentality, she was aw 
the sympathies of the popular mind were 





her than with the Grand Turk, whose oppression of a 

le'Of classical descent and renowned history was 
deeply reset nied by the Christian nations generally. 
| voud t, therefore, that in the terrible 





which followed the 
1428, the Porte 
to the severe 


truggle for national existen 
eclaration of war by Russia in 
was defeated, and obliged to submit 
ns that were imposed upon her 
ianople, but that she should have outlived the 
it all; and under these circumstances it is 
nsequence than it would be otherwise to 
minutely the grounds of complaint which 








<ternal incidents had rendered com 





b less. It is now well known that the 
ieditated attack had been in active preparation for 
\ , aud that no observance of treaties, and no 


verted 
vestige of 


would have 
rsolong asa singl 

remained, or a single province 
inued to prefer the sovereignty 
tectorate of the Czar. 


linary amount of submission, 
aimed at h 
‘ | } | 
Curkish independenes 
il urope or 


blow 





sia cont 
f the Sultan to th prot 
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ud Segur. By Warter K. Kerry. In two 

volumes. Vol. I. London: Henry G, Bony. 
1854. 

Ir may be right, perhaps, to cast aside as apocry- 


phal, everything pertaining to the 
tussia prior to the middle of the ninth century— 
retaining only the brief record that “the most 
inciently known inhabitants were the Scythians 
to the south, the Slavonians in the centre, and 
the Finns to the north.” The union of these tribes 
by Rurik, in 862, marks the commencement or 
epoch of the first grand period into which this 
is divided. The conquest by Rurik and 
his two brothers is supposed to have given to 
Russia the name it now bears; but this % a point 
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which still engages the attention of the learned, 
tle is there known of the early history of th 
people now or ying so vast a portion of the 
continent of Europ 
Che author's ; trary arrangement of his 


} 


materials into five | 


great periods, five capitals, and 
remarkable prince 
the fifth period, which is not yet ended, is open to 

ne objections; but it ] the advantage of 
giving the mind fixed rest ints, more dis- 


tinct than th se usually met wit 





hi 
atter the death of his 
uN l the title of Grand Prince, 
lasted till 879. The first seat of empire was 
Novgorod; but Kief may be regarded as the pri- 

eval principality. To these succeeded Vladi- 
inir, Moscow, and lastly, St. Petersburg. 

At the demise of Rurik, the regency devolved 
on Oleg, described as “a true specimen of bar- 
baric greatness, brave, crafty, insatiable, adven- 
indefatigable; faithful as with respect to 
Igor, his ward, and yet capable on occasion of the 
most savage treachery.” Of these qualities, 
esx ceally the last, he gave a remarkable proof 
when he obtained undis sputed possession of Kief. 
His fidelity to his ward is certainly not confirn red 
by the fact that he continued to hold the regency 
thirty-three years, so that Igor, the son of Rurik, 

as nearly forty when he began to reign. The 
superior abilities of Oleg are the only palliation for 
this usurpation of power. An enormous exten- 
ion of territory was the result of the prolonga- 
tion of his rule. That Igor might have obtained 


Ru ‘ik, who, 


) ‘thet rs, assume: 


turous, 





e 


niche among the great had he been allowed 
* to exercise his energies is not improbable, 





achieved after the death of his 

Hie died at an advanced aving 
nM, Sviatoslaf, an infant, the first prince 
St. Olga, the 


age. | 





10 i Russian name. widow 
of Igor, became regent. She is justly entitled t 
the highest rank among the celebrated female 
rulers of Russia. She was not only the first 


woman, but the first Christian, who exercised 
sovereign authority in the principality. Olga 
was baptised at Constantinople, and, “down to 
the period of the annalists, her greatness con- 
tinued to fill the memories and the hearts of the 
The vengeance she took for the murder 


people, 











by the treaty of 


ged against a power which a combination of 


history of 


xclusive of those of 


always an essential ingredient in the charac- 
ter of a saint. A more charitable and humane 
demonstration of forbearance might have operated 
favourably on the rude and barbarous people she 
strove to civilise, and might have caused an earlier 
and more auspicious introduction of the Christian 
religion into Russia. It is strange, too, that a 
mother and a saint had not sufficient influence to 
remove the prejudice which made 
regard Christians as cowards, and which called 
forth the remark, when pressed to be baptised, 
“Would you have me a laughing-stock to my 
friends ? ” 

After the death of Sviatoslaf, the monarchical 
power existed nowhere in the state; for Yarapolk, 
the eldest son, had no authority over the appa- 
nages of his two brothers, Oleg and Vladimir, 
who reigned independently in the divisions of the 
empire over which they were delegated to govern 
previously to the death of their father. A civil 
war was the result of these divisions, in which 
Vladimir triumphed, and laid the foundation 
of his future greatness. His renown attracted the 
attention of the neighbouring states, and made 
them desirous of attaching him to the religion 
they severally professed. The 
Christianity in Russia seems to owe its adoption 
in some measure to accident, improved, perhaps, 
by the misrepresentations of who were 
intrusted to make inquiries. The Boyars sent 
forth to examine the religions in question had 
seen Maliometanism and Catholicism in poor and 
barbarous provinces only; but they had witnessed 
with rapturous admiration the solemnities of the 
Greek religion in its magnificent metropolis, and 
adorned with all its pomp. In addition to the 
prestiges of pomp and solemnity, so captivating 
to an uncultivated mind, it may be observed that 
of the four religions which presented themselves 
to the choice of Vladimir, his predilection was 
strongly in favour of the Greek Church. Maho- 
metanism had its charms in the promise of a 
paradise peopled with houris; but Vladimir could 
not overcome his repugnance to circumcision and 
the interdiction of wine. Catholicism he disliked 
because of its Pope—an earthly deity which 
appee ured to the conscientious worshipper of 








those 


wooden images ‘‘a monstrous thing;” and he dis- 
liked Falccan “ because it had no country, and 
he thought it peither rational to take advice from 


wanderers under the ban of heaven, 
to share their punishment.” The 

Goyars made a strong impression on Vladimir. 
‘If the Greek religion was not the best,” they 
said, “ Olga, your ancestress, the wisest of 
mortals, would never have thought of embracing 
it.’ The Grand Prince “resolved, therefore,” 
says the author, “to follow that example.” Ife 
determined, however, that his conversion should 
be signalised with an ec/at befitting “his times, 
his country, and hims For this purpose he 
conceived the project of making war on Greece, 
and by force of arms to extort instruction, priests, 
and the rite of baptism, from the rich and power- 
ful city of Kherson ; yet, after six months’ siege, 
he was in danger of never becoming a Christian, 
it'a traitorous priest had not instructed him, by a 
letter attached to an arrow, how to cut off the 
only spring by which the inhabitants were sup- 
plied with water: the city was thus compelled to 
surrender. 

After receiving the rite of baptism and the 
name of Basil, and marrying (with the design 
of obtaining a claim upon the Greek empire) the 
Princess Anna, sister of the Grecian sovereign, 
Vladimir returned to Kief, his mind “ wholly 
intent on overthrowing the idols which but lately 
were the object of his adoration. As Perune was 
the greatest of deities to the idolatrous Russians, 


nor desirable 
report of the 














it was he that Vladimir, after his conversion, 
resolved to treat with the greatest ignominy. 


He had him tied to the tail of a horse, dragged to 
the Borysthenes, and all the way twelve stout 
soldiers with great cudgels beat the deified log, 
\ 1 was after ard thrown into the river.” 
Like that of most new converts, Vladimir’s zeal 
it first ardent. He carri ltoas g 


Was reat excess 





the virtues, or, more properly speaking, the vices 

EC irist ianity, as he had done before the vices of 
paganism. ‘He wasted Papedioncssalje 3 state 
in coe qe. — foundations, and in public 


repasts to imitate the love-feasts of the salnhiaee 
Christi: ins. Ife no longer dared to shed the blood 
of criminals, or even of the enemies of his 
country. From this exaggeration, however, he 
was soon reclaimed.” 

Vladimir, who waded through the 
broth to the throne of Kief, 
Ul he sur 


blood of his 
received from his nation 
l 1 to the rank 
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Sviatoslaf 


existing form of 





| of a saint, 


| thing by the partition of the 


| copies of them.” 


and is pocognias d by the national Church 
with the Apostles. Ue raised Russia to it 
highest degree of Gothie glory; but he undid every 

empire among seven of 


as co qual 


his ten sons. 

Passing over the atrocious rule of the successo: 
of Vladimir, the next remarkable prince who 
claims attention, is Yaraslaf, the legislator. Re- 
nowned as a warrior and law-giver, but more so 
as the disseminator of instruction and of civili- 
sation, it was he who caused the Holy Scerip- 
tures to be translated into Slavonian. It is sai 
that “with his own hand he transcribed several 
Russia is indebted to him for 
many schools, and for the encouragement which 
he gave to the Greek priests, the only teacher: 
that could be given to the people. 

Russia had kept pace with the rest of Kurop 
in the advancement of civilisation, when it 
“stopped, toitered, and fell.” The decline and 


fall are ascribed chiefly to the division of thi 
empire into “appanages,” and the alteration in 
the hereditary order of succession. But, looking 


back to the prosperity of Novgorod, when that 
flourishing state was a republic, we discern 
another and a more potent cause which paralys 
and stopped the progress of its improvement 
one which must always endanger the security of 
a state. The people, though partially Chri 
tianised (if the religion of the Greek Church 
corrupted as it even then was, could be call 
Christianity), were still slaves—the slaves of a 
dismembered despotism. ‘They had no hope ot 
bettering their condition, and were content t 
submit to the tyranny which debased them 
They fought as readily against each other, nay 
perhaps more ferociously, for such is the per- 
versity of human nature, than they would hav: 
done against a foreign foe. Thus weakened by 
civil discords, they became an easy prey to th 
invader who was at that time pre paring to over- 
run Europe; and for upwards of two centuries thi 
Russians were vassals to an Asiatic despot. The) 
were released from this tyranny by one who has 
deservedly obtained a place among ‘the eclebrated 
princes of the empire. The invaders from Asia 
were vanquished by Dmetri II., who received the 
honourable surname of Donskoi. He left such 
an example to his successor that he seemed to 
have bequeathed to him his skill and good for- 
tune; but the more important quality, greatness 
of mind, was wanting in Vassili; he is, therefore, 
excluded from a place among the illustrious men 
of the third period. The Alexander 
Newsky and Ivan I. are alone deemed worthy ot 
being associated with that of Dmetri Donskoi. 
Like a giant refreshed from sleep, despotism 
again lifted its head in the person of Ivan II] 
Autocracy was his ruling passion. From th 
age of twenty-three he proved himself capable of 
regulating its march and subjecting it to the slow 
movements of a policy, at once insidious even to 
perfidy and circumspect, even to cowardice, but 
ever invariable. He aimed at independence out 
of his dominions, and autocracy within, and suc- 
ceeded in the attainment of both his objects 
Among the successors of this fourth period 
Ivan IV., dignified by the title of the Terribk 
is conspicuous. In reading the career of this 
miscreant, we behold all the abominations of thi 
Cesars concentrated in his character, and wondcr 
how such a wretch was allowed to exist. What 
must the degradation of a people be when they sub- 
mit to be governed bya maniac! But the race of 
Rurik was drawing toaclose. Feodor, the eldest 
surviving son of Ivan the Terrible, succeeded his 
father, and the dynasty then became extinct. Thi 
murder of Feodor’s brother Dmetri removed tl 
only obstacle to the usurpation of Boris Godunot 
The child was assassinated while at play in th 
court-yard of the palace, and, though several per- 
sons were present, and among the rest his nurs 
and his governess, he was lost sight of for a 
moment, and the — escaped undetected 
This want of proof § e rise years later to 
what are called the. fals Dmetri. ‘The first 
these succeeded in silks good his pretensions 
to the crown. He appears to have been, if not @ 
Jesuit himself, an instrument of the Jesuits, put 
forth for the purpose of securing to that order thi 
crown, and of introducing the Catholic religion 
into Russia. 
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some 


His own want of caution, and th 
more palpable imprudence of his wife, cut short 
a reign which, if it had continued, might hay 
hastened the civilisation of the people. 

The anarchy occasioned by the claims of tli 
false Dmetri caused an interregnum, which 
ended in the election of Michael Romanoff to thie 
throne, who thus became the founder of tl 
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present dynasty. During his reign, which con- 
tinued till 1645, he found sutlicient employment 
in healing the wounds which faction had inflicted 
on his country. ‘“ Much that he was unable to 
effect was accomplished by his son and successor, 
\lexis.” 
to the accession of Peter the Great war, rebellion, 
aud intrigue continued to retard civilisation. 
Among the causes of disorders in the state the 
most ridiculous were the hereditary pretensions 
of the nobility to particular offices, according to 
their genealogies and servile registers. Feodor 
III., observing the pernicious effects of this fond 
conceit, hit upon an expedient for putting a stop 
to the disputes. He, with the advice of his 
igacious minister, Prince Vassili, resolved to 
burn the ancestral ta//ies of precedence, which he 
quietly accomplished, without setting fire to his 
kingdom. 

Ile caused it to be proc laimed that all the familie 
hould deliver into court faithful copies of their 


ser- 
vice rolls, in order that they might be cleared of 





number of errors that had crept into them. his de- 
livery being made, he convoked the great men and 
the superior clergy before him. In the midst of th 


eads of the nobles the Patriarch concluded an ani 
mated harangue by inveighir 
tives. **They are,” said he, “a bitter soure 
ind of evil; they render abortive the most useful 
terprises, in like manner as the tares stifle th 
‘rain; they have introduced into the hearts of fami 
lies dissensions, confusion, and hatred ; but the por 
tiff comprehends it.’ At these word 
pation, all the grandees blindly hastened to express 
their approval; and suddenly Feodor, whom thi 
“venerous unanimity seemed to enrapture, arose and 
proclaimed, in a simulated burst of holy enthusiasm, 
the abolition of all their hereditary pretensions. ‘“'To 
extinguish even the recollection of them,” said he, 
‘let all the papers relative to those titles be in 
tautly consumed.” And, as the fire was ready, he 
ordered them to be thrown into the flames before the 
ilismayed eyes of the nobles, who strove to conceal 
their anguish by dastardly acclamations. By way of 
melusion to this singular ceremony the Patriarch 
denounced an anathema against every one who should 
presume to contravene this ordinance of the Czar; and 
the justice of the sentence was ratified by the assem 
bly in a general shout of Amen! : 





* against their preroga- 
of every 


» ana by auticl 





The character of Peter the Great has hitherto 
been regarded in far too favourable a light. His 
eal for the acquirement of the useful arts, and 
the ardour with which he sought knowledge in 
foreign lands have often been mistaken for genuine 
patriotism and pure philanthropy; but these are 
virtues unknown to Russia. They thrive only in 
states that are free, and where the people have a 
share in the government. The private vices of 
Peter I. were too enormous to be counterbalanced 
by his valour or his conquests, or by the “ spurious 
civilisation which his early hobby for ship-building 
introduced, The ridicule he cast upon religion by 
his mock conclayes with their horrid orgies—his 
wanton cruelties, often perpetrated by his own 
hand, against those who opposed his will—his 
hameless debaucheries—and, lastly, the murder 
of his son—show too plainly the inborn depravity 
of the man, and bar him for ever from having a 
just claim of being numbered among the great. 
His death was inglorious; and, if the cause as- 
signed be the true one, it was a just retribution 
for one of his crimes. ‘The materials for an 
account of his reign are abundant. ‘The author 
ippears to have made an impartial, if not a 


From the death of Michacl Romanoff 


udicious, selection; some portions relating to the | 
war against Charles of Sweden might have been | 


urtailed, as more closely connected with the 
history of the mad monarch than that of his 
powerful opponent. Nearly one-third of the 
volume is oceupied with the reign of Peter the 
Great. On the death of Peter, Catherine con- 
trived to establish her claim to the succession. 
She is said to have acted the disconsolate widow 
in perfection, deceiving those who were not ac- 
quainted with the real state of the ease, and even 
exciting tears as well as laughter in some who 
knew that her grief was simulated. Nevertheless, 
she was perhaps too good a consort for such a half- 
civilised tyrant as Peter. ‘The great reason why 
the Czar was so fond of her, was her exceeding 
zood temper; she never was seen peevish or out of 
humour; obliging and civil to all, and never for- 
getful of her former condition, withal mighty 
grateful.” These extraordinary virtues in a wife 
probably often diverted the Czar from the perpe- 
tration of many cruelties he would otherwise hav 
committed; at least, they saved Catherine from the 
fate of her lover, and mitigated the punishment 
inflicted upon her for her infidelity. 











tory of Russia; but the progress of improvement 
since has been slow, and civilisation must 
considered unstable, and to a very great extent 
spurious. From Peter I. to Catherine I. the 
sovereigns were only milder variations of the 
barbarian rulers who preceded them. ‘The life of 
Catherine, commenced in this volume, breaks off, 
rather unfavourably for her, at the critical point 
of her husband’s murder. The account of the 
assassination of the Czar is minutcly given, and 
the reader can no longer havc any doubt as to the 
extent of guilty participation of the Empress in 
that horrible affair. 

The ability which the 
sel cting 
work, 


wuthor lias shown in 
and condensing his materials for this 
leaves no doubt that the volume 
will be completed in the like impartial and mas- 
terly manner. The people will then hav 
their reach, at small cost, all that is historically 
worth knowing of that part of Eu 
so large a share of pu 
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within 
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History of the Byzanti G / 
MLVII. éo MCCCCLIITL By Geonce Finray. 
London: Blackwood. 1854 


ECOND rick 


Purrep up with the arrogance wh { 

tude of power often begets, and which th pros 
perity of the Greeks of the Lower Empire possessed 
to extent, the cotemporaries 
of Isaac Comnenus, Mr, Finlay observes, believed 
that the Byzantine, or, as they called it, th 
Roman empire, had attained a degree of wealth 
and power which secured it permanent sup 

riority over every other government. Nor from 
the point of which a Greek of that 
age might be expected to debate upon the state 


no inconsiderable 


view in 


and the prospects of the society of which he was 
a member, was such a conclusion wholly visionary 
A period of progressive prosperity during th 


sway of the Iconoclasts of 151 years, and 
an age of stationary prosperity under the Ba- 
silian dynasty, during a further space of well 
nigh two centuries, would least 
sanguine the probability of securing a conti- 
nuance of the latter state of affairs, if not of 
enjoying another cycle of active and absolut 
progression. However probable these deduction 

from past times might have appeared to the phi 
losophic spirits of Isaac’s reign, they are scarcely 
to be compared with the r 
handed down by their matter-of-fact descendants 
accompanied by the speculative disquisitio 

modern criticism. These Greeks, without dor 
were unauthorised prophets ; yet, as it is easier 


to perceive and to record an event after th 


suggest to thx 


velations of tor) 


complishment than to predict its probable result, | 











we should, in the discussion of by t ri 
never be forgetful of this fact, and should always 
endeavour to lessen our contempt and disparag 
ment of exploded theories by placing ourselves 


as far as our own prejudice will permit, in th 
position of those mistaken men who advocated 
them. We have said, however, that Mr. Finlay 
has studied these ages with the assistance of new 
lights ; let us see, then, under what aspect they 
present themselves when thus freshly illumined. 
To those, says the author, who study the caus 

















of the decline in the Byzantine Government from 
a modern point of view, the empire presents a 
very different aspect. 
To us (he continues) it 1s appal t 

nistrative organisation of the By t 

the social and religious feelings of t i 
had already undergone a cha for t 

power of th emperor had } me mor t 

the capital, by the neglect of the oftici iti 
ind regular promotion among the ser of { 
state. The arbitrary will of t em] rl 

the place of the usages of ! t 

courtiers now assumed duties which 

executed only by well-trained and ex} 

cials. This increase of arbi 

duce to augment the energy 

ment in distant provine¢ 

with less firmness and equity 

lation felt fewer benefits from their conn 

the emperor and with Constantinopl rh 

tration of all executive power in tl 

sovereign, moreover, caused mucl port b 

in which neither the emperor's interes yw authority 
| appeared to be immediately interested, to | ly 
| neglected; for sovereigns, like priv individuals, 
look with more attention to what 1 the vn 


} 
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rhe reign of Peter the Great may, as the author | 


believes, have been the turning-point in the his- | 





, Ww elfare. 


advantage, than at what « 
The repairs of 
roads, the improvement of frontier f 
the civil government of unprotitable po 

held to absorb more than a due proportion of fun 


distant ports, 
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thus broken. 
The concluding pages of Byzantine 
divided by Mr. Finlay into three disti 
rhe first extends from the year 
1081, and includes the reigns of 
ind of one regent, Eudocia; fron 


of Isaac I. to the deposition—at 
purpl 


five aspirants to the 





of the profligate and | Nicep 
Third, of infamous n . This era lis 
ed as that in which the central govern- 
modified by the destruction of t! 
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nus IV.” Mr. Finlay 

it the fate of the populat of tl 
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great part of Asia Minor. 
although the author is disposed iew! 
underrate the prowess of 
Arslan,” and to magnify 
warrior “met with in I 
country, even though he was aided by intestine 
] ecclesiastical intrigues 
of the Byzantine court;” yet that, without doubt, 
an imperial army might, under competent leaders, 
l‘urks from the for- 


Armenia, and cured the ind 
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THE CRITIC, 





pendence of the Christian tribes who occupied 
the labyrinths of the Caucasian and Armenian 
mountains, thereby preventing the Turks from 
reaching the Byzantine frontier.” 

The character of one, to whom future calamities 
in the astern empire can trace their commence- 
ment, is thus described by the historian: 

Constantine XI. displayed on the throne little of the 
talent which Isaac I, had supposed him to possess. 
He had appeared an able minister as lon as his con- 
luct was directed by an energetic superior; but on 
the throne he acted as an avaricious pedant. Ile 
declared that he valued his learning more than his 
empire ; and his reign must have convinced his sub- 
jects that his intellect fitted him for composing ora- 
tions according to the rules of rhetoric rather than 
for governing men according to the dictates of jus- 
tice. Avarice and vanity directed his whole con- 
duct as emperor. Naturally sluggish, he hardly 

ight seriously on any subject but how to increase 
the receipts of the imperial treasury, and how to dis 
play his own eloquence. To satisfy the first, he 


ugmented the weight of taxation by selling the 
iblic income to farmers of the revenue, who used 
very exaction to augment their profits; and, to give 
people an opportunity of appreciating his elo- 

he sate as a civil judge when he ought to 

have been performing the duties of a sovereign. Yet 
en in his judicial capacity he constantly violated 
the laws, from a blind confidence in his own discern- 


ment, which led him to believe that he could measure 

ut equity to individuals in opposition to the general 
principles of the law. 

Let us compare the portrait thus finished with 
a sketch roughly though pointedly traced by the 
masterly pencil of Gibbon. “If Constantine the 
Eleventh,” says the latter historian, ‘* were indeed 
the subject most worthy of the empire, we must 
pity the debasement of the age and nation in 
which he was chosen. In the labour of pucrile 
declamations he sought without obtaining the 
crown of cloquence, more precious in his opinion 
than that of Rome; and in the subordinate func- 
tions of a judge, he forgot the duties of « sovereign 
and a warrior.” A comparison of these extracts is 


curious, as showing the differences of style and of 
treat that | 


manner in which these two writers 


but the great number, the small size, and the relative 
position of many of the Greek islands with regard to 
the prevailing winds, render the permanent establish- 
ment of naval stations at several points necessary, to 
prevent piracy; and, unless local interests 
considerable tine nce in appropriating funds required 
for this purpose, it is a duty which is always in 
danger of being neglected by the central adminis tra- 
tion. The monarchy established in Greece by the 
three protecting powers has annihilated the navy of 
Hydra, Spezia, and Psara, and piracy is at present 
only kept down by the steamers of the protecting 
But no general rule can be safely applied to 
a problem in practical administration. Manuel and 
Otho ruined the navy of Greece by their unwise 
measures of centralisation; Pericles, by prudently 
centralising the maritime the various states, 
increased the naval power of Athens, and gave addi- 
tional security to every Greek ship that navigated the 
sea. 

The third and last period comprises, under the 
reigns of Isaac IT. and of the third, fourth, and 
fifth Alexius, the fall and extinction of the 
Byzantine empire—an event which took place in 
the year A. p. 1204; and it will not form an unin- 
teresting conclusion * to this article to quote from 
the work before us the terms of the treaty by 
which the Eastern Roman empire was divided 
between the conquering crusaders and Venetians. 


possess 


powe rs, 


forces of 


This treaty, writes Mr. Finlay, 
This treaty was concluded by the Doge Henry 
| Dandolo on the part of the Venetians, and by 
Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, Louis, Count of Blois, and Henry, Count of 


portion of history of which they mutually are the | 


chroniclers. 
A period of on 
religus of 


and four 
princes of the 


hundred 
four 


years, and 


(‘omnenus, of Alexius I. and IID., of the first 
John, of Manuel L., and of Andronicus L., brings 
the story to the year a.p. 1185. This wra is re- 
warkable for the commencement and for the 


crusades ; for the 
with the Seljouk 
under the 


first two 
Alexius I. 


by which, 


onclusion of) the 
grading treaty of 
Emir Suleiman. 


probable reverses at the hand of Robert Guiscard 
the boundaries of the empire were reduced to 
such narrow limits that “the mountains of the 
Vurkish territory were visible from the palace of 
\lexius and from the dome of St. Sophia;” for 
ilmost continuous wars with the Normans, the 
Patzivaks, the Seljouks, the Ilungarians, the 
Venetians, and the Servians; 


Egypt by the empire, and the invasion of the 
empire by Sicily; and for the bootless insurree- 
tion of the celebrated Anna Comnena and her 
brother Isaac; for the more successful usur- 


pation of Andronicus—who himself in turn fell a 
victim to lawless violence 
murder of Alexius the Second. 


house of 


pressure of 
wtual successes on the part of the Turks, and of 


for the invasion of 


St. Pol, on the part of the crusaders, in order to avoid 
all disputes, should it please God for His honour and 
glory to grant them the victory over their enemies. 
. The Venetians were to enjoy all the privi- 
leges in the conquered territory which they possessed 
in their own country, and were to be governed by 
their own laws. ‘I'welve electors were to be chosen 
as soon as Const: untinople was taken, who were to 
eleet an emperor; and they were to choose the man 
best able to govern the new conquest for the glory 
of God and the advantage of the Holy Roman 
Church: six of these electors were to be named by 
the barons and six by the Venetians. The emperor 
was to possess, as his immediate domain, the palaces 
of Blachem and Bucoleon, with one quarter of the 
Byzantine empire; the remaining three quarters were 
to be equi uly divided between the crusaders and the 
Venetians. The clergy of the party to which the 
emperor did not belong were to elect the patriarch of 
the Eastern Church, and the ecclesiastics of the two 
parties were to occupy the benefices in the territories 
assigned to their respective nations. The two parties 


| bound themselves to remain united for another vear— 


and the subsequent | 


Mr. Finlay’s remarks upon the decline of the | 


Greek navy under Manuel I., and his strictures 
upon the causes of the decay in this and in other 
times, will be read with interest. After some 


general observations upon the connection of the 
system of centralisation with the 
the public revenue, the author records that in 
the adoption of this policy, it was decreed by the 
Luperor that all moneys “whieh the Greek 
commercial communities had hitherto devoted to 
iuaintaining local squadrons of galleys for the 
defence of the islands and coasts of the JEgean 
should be remitted to the treasury at Constan- 
tinople.” The ships, he adds, ; 

Che my were compelled to visit the 
dockyard in the capital, to undergo repair, 
ceive  provis ions an dy ry. A navy is a most expen- 

stablishment ; kings, mir listers, and people are 


imperial 


disposition ot 


and to re- | 


that is, until the 31st of March, 1205; and all who 
then established themselves in the empire were to take 
an oath of fealty, and do homage to the emperor. 
Twelve commissioners were to be chosen by each 
party, in order to divide the conquered territory into 
fiefs, and determine the service due by the crown 
vassals to the emperor. No person belonging to any 


nation at war with the parties to the treaty was to be | 


received in the empire as long as hostilities lasted. 
Both parties were to exert all their in- 


Mr. Christmas, “ formed the first of a trilogy 
which I have some time contemplated giving to 
the world: the second is now before the reader, 
and it will be followed in due course by that of 
the Emperor Napoleon III. I trust that the age 
has past in which the emphatic words of Byron 
were applicable : 

The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 

That fights for all, and ever fights in vain.” 

The labours of the late Sultan Mahmoud have 
been compared incorrectly to those of Peter I.; 
for the Czar toiled to construct a power, the 
Ottoman ruler to restore a people. A stronger 
point of resemblance exists between the present 
sovereigns of Russia, of ‘Turkey, and of France 
they are inheritors, not originators of a policy, 
it is the faculty of genius to create circum- 
stances which infallibly bind or destroy those 
who succeed. Destined to re-open the wounds 
of Europe, which a peace (mis-called) of forty 
years has not sufficed to heal, the two hereditary 
combatants encounter an heredits ry name, whose 


resurrection strangely completes the fatality of 


events. 
things: 


There is philosophy even in external 
the impassibility of Napoleon IIL, the 
stern aspect of Nicholas, the melancholy im- 
pressed on the features of Abdul Medjid, re- 
present the consciousness of their subjection to 
an inevitable law. 

Louis Napoleon is the inheriter of an idea, 
Nicholas of a vast work, Abdul Medjid of a sub- 
lime struggle: the difficulties presented to the 
Emperor are material; to the Czar, moral; the 
Sultan has to contend against both. The situation 
is dramatic, but not new; it constitutes a history 


| of which the first part is already written, and thic 


second, like the termination of a romance tvo 
long deferred, has lost its original vigour of style 
and hold on the general interest, however neces- 
sary still for the development of the plot. 

In the affairs of the present moment Nichelas 


| occupies the most prominent place: he owes it 


not to his own character, but to that of his pre- 


| decessors, and to the throne they built for him. 
| It would be difficult to find two authors agreed 
| in their estimate of this monarch and this man, 


| and remorseless determination, 


although his long reign has furnished facts on 
which to found a tolerable judgment. Nicholas 
has continued the policy of his family with a firm 
yet in his acts we 
clement of His external 


trace no greatness. 


| diplomacy has been a skilful profiting of the 


position in which Russia was placed at the fall of 


Napoleon—reaping advantage from the fears and 
jealousies, the errors and the corruption of Euro- 


| pean statesmen. His internal government has not 


fluence to induce the Pope to ratify and confirm the | 


treaty, 
execute its stipulation. The emperor was to swear 
to observe the treaty; and in case it should be found 
necessary to make any modification in it before his 
election. the Doge of Venice, 
Moutferrat, with twelve electors, were empowered to 
make the change required. 
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Nicholas ' = peror a seine Autoer wt of all the 


Russias: a rie f Mi mow ¢ y Tlis Lift and Reign, 

with Notices a the Count, “y), its Army, Navy, and 
present Prospe cts. By the Rev. HeEnry 
Curistmas, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.R.G.S 

&e. &e. London: Shaw. 


The Sultan of Tw Key, Abdul Ve djid Khan : abrie ‘a 
Memoirof His Life and Reign, with Notices of the 
Country, its Army, Navy, and present Prospects. 
By the Rev. Henry Curistmas, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “Nicholas I: a 
brief Memoir of His Life and Reign.” 
don: Shaw. 


TuEsE memoirs of Nicholas and Abdul Medjid | we 
“of | called authorities. 


; comprise an excellent and complete summary of 


ally very apt to think, when it is not w anted at any | 


particular time, the cost of its maintenance may be 

profitably employed in other objects. Manuel, 
ifter he had secured the funds of the Greeks for his 
wn treasury, soon left their ships to rot, and the 


ymimerce of Greece became exposed to the attacks of 
mall squadrons of Italian pirates, who previously 
yuld not have dared to plunder in the Archipelago. 
It may be thought by some that Manuel acted wisely 
in centralising the naval establishment of his empire ; 


the 
resources, and prospects of 
The author's liberal views 


information collected relative to 
condition, 
Turkey. 


all the 
present 
Russia and 


| and popular style will ensure a welcome to his 


} and on the 


small and well filled volumes. 


‘The life of the E mperor Nicholas I,, ” writes 

© It is impossi ible to give in this place even a summary of 
Mr. Finlay’s concluding chapters on the empire of Nica 
Greek empire of Constantinople, 


iynasty 


under the | 


and excommunicate any who should refuse to | 


and the Marquis of | 


ameliorated a system he denounced, and the man 
cannot be individually honest whose power is 
founded on the demoralisation of a country. ‘The 
Empress Catherine had no scruples, but she had 
bold conceptions, and the energy of despotism; 
she could not be enslaved even by the dread of a 
free thought, and her administrative measures 
were distinguished i in many instances by a truly 
liberal and enlightened tendency. Ide¢ as of liberty 
imported from the West lose their vitality in 
Russia, and Russia never yet possessed a national 
government. Alexander, more imaginative and 
less resolute than Catherine, longed in the depths 
of his mystical nature to disengage the Slavonic 
element and inspire a people ; 
victory he tasted the bitterness of defeat; he had 
the vision of a nation, but it changed to night- 
mare, and stifled him ; in his agony Alexander 


| returned to the traditionary principle, repression 


| information as Russia; 


| sovereign, 
Lon- | 


within, extension without; and Nicholas entered 
upon that inheritance. 

Mr. Christinas truly remarks :—‘ There is 1o 
country of which it is sodifticult to obtain reliable 
the accounts given of her 
sovereign, her power, her people, and her policy, 
all differ, and often in the most extraordinary 
way; who, for instance, would imagine that 
Golovine and Ustrialoff were describing the same 
or relating the events of the same 
reign ? The author of this small volume has 
thought it advisable to strike a balance of proba- 
bilities among the varying statements of the so- 
If the Emperor Nicholas 
appears in these pages as a man having many 
high and noble qualities, as well as many great 
and grievous faults, the portrait is but the more 
likely to be a correct one.” 

Carefully extracting evidence from the mass 
of conflicting statements, the author has accom- 
plished his work with great impartiality. Tor 


the Czar’s private character he professes no 
admiration, and asserts that “the morality 
of the court of a. PP torsbure is the lowest 
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in Europe, if Madrid be excepted.” Yet, in 
extenuation of some acts 
Nicholas “does not seem to be exempt from 


the scourge of his race ”—insanity. We 
disposed to think there is too much method in 


LONDON LITERARY 


) . . + . . 
they will fly, knowing the effect of both by experience. 


of imperial seve- | 
rity, Mr. Christmas remarks that the mind of 


the madness of the Czar; when he threatened to | 


demolish Warsaw, the commentators on his 
violent speech exclaimed, “ Nicholas is mad ;” but 
Enrope answered, “ Order is restored.” 


THE CZAR’S PUBLIC CHARACTER. 


An English traveller some years ago had strayed 
from the city where he was—either Adrianople or 
Constantinople,—and was enjoying his classical stroll 


arc | exceedingly, when he found his progress suddenly 
« - | i” . 


interrupted by a pack of dogs, all barking at once, and 
making a dead set at him; he quickened his pace, and 
they tore after him; he stopped and faced them, then 
they halted too, and then again the pursuit recom- 
menced until, quite exhausted, he sunk on the ground 


| to rest for a moment; the dogs immediately sat down 


It is now generally admitted, and would a few } 


months ago have been universally conceded, that 
Nicholas is by far the ablest sovereign of Russia since 
Peter the Great ; and it would not be too much to say, 


| very gravely did the same. 


that in point of natural ability there is scarcely a | 


reigning sovereign to compete with him. What 
is done for Russia can only be estimated by com- 
paring the state of his empire as it now is, with what 
it was when it came into his hands. Commerce incal- 
culably increased, the arts fostered and encouraged, 
universities and schools established, public order 
maintained in an extraordinary degree, civilisation 
advancing at a rate scarcely seen in the history of 
the world before: the emperor himself is a man of 
scientific taste and acquirements, and is most anxious 
to secure the aid of scientific men in developing the 
esourees of his vast empire. 


We cannot take so favourable a view of the 
{utocrat in his public capacity, and in support 
of our dissent appeal to a few only of the author's 
facts. 

RUSSIAN CIVILISATION. 
lhe policy of Nicholas seems to have been in every- 


thing arbitrary and restrictive, instead of gentle and | 


enlightened. What other country 
oasts so few places of renown ; and even where arts 
and commerce were found to be in their vigour, and 


0 large as his | 


flourishing before the invasion of Russian power, let | 


the authority of the Autocrat once gain a footing, and 
everything is changed. : The spy system is a 
kind of chronic malady at St. Petersburg. The 
Emperor himself is a spy on all the world, and finds 
time to play the part even at home. A Russian can 
never be sure of not being denounced by his own 
servants, his own clerks, or even his own family. At 
Moscow, however, the nobility have found means to 
form, as it were, a walled inclosure to their saloons : 
thus they enjoy full and entire liberty of speech. 
Ifthe Emperor Nicholas possessed that true great 
ness of mind sometimes claimed for him, he would 
careely have raised to power, and honoured with 
his confidence, such men as we shall presently depict, 
with their vile offices and contemptible conduct. 
lhe Emperor Nicholas would perhaps think it rather 
a strange application of the Latin proverb, “ 
cum paribus facilline congregantur ;” but what can be 
thought of his own natural tastes and feelings, when 
we see him preferring such unscrupulous personages 
a3 those we have mentioned, to men who far excel 
them in intelligence and virtue ? The Emperor 
likes civilisation—he wishes for it ; but he would have 
it innocent and simple, despoiled of its formidable 
array of liberal institutions, submissive as a child to 
the ukase, and praying constantly in the church of 
Kasan for the prosperity of the Czar and his family. 
He has allied it with an idea of absolutism, as an 
instrument which is not to resist the direction 
gives it: he would have it in his own hands, just as 
he holds the military and ecclesiastical authority ; 
govern it like a pope, discipline it like a recruit, and 
pass it, as it were, through a sieve to be clarified, and 
then distribute it in small doses by degrees at his will. 
lhence arise so many efforts to prevent the spirit of 
civilisation from infiltrating itself without his permis- 
ion into the minds of his people; so many newspapers 
cut to pieces by his pitiless scissors; so many books, 
With passages marked, to be expunged; and thence 
vch a police! such censors! posted like sentinels on 
the frontiers of the domains of science and literature, 
in order to arrest any phrase that may be too eccen- 
tric, or any very hazardous idea. In what other 
uuutry, in the old world at any rate, could we pass 
over a distance of 420 miles without meeting with 
some interesting traces of ancient grandeur, or some 
startling display of modern industry? Here, in 
Russia, such a distance may be passed without a 
igh of reminiscence or an exclamation of pleasure. 


» 
ares 


) 
ue 


We step, as only student travellers can, from 
Russia to Turkey—from the Tartars of the north 
to their better brothers in a lovelier land. The 
recent visit of Mr. Christmas imparts additional 
interest to this description of the Sultan and 
hisdominions. We will not analyse the contents 
of a book which, although replete with informa- 
tion, historical and statistical, can be so cheaply 
purchased and so easily read. We shall content 
ourselves with a single extract, which interesting 
in itself as illustrating an Eastern peculiarity, 
helps also to elucidate a classic legend. 

THE CANINE ARMY. 

hey are, as we said, a fierce race, but if unmolested 
Will not attack you, in Constantinople at least, though 
dangerous to meet in the open country, if you have 
lo stick to defend you; but from a stick or a stone 


in a semicircle before him, left off barking, and 
patiently awaited his rising, and then the hunt recom- 
menced until he sat down again, when his canine foes 
Provoking as it was, he 
could not help laughing, as it recalled a similar 
circumstance in the ‘‘ Odyssey,” which he had re- 
garded as a poetical fiction: however, most luckily 
for him, a shepherd came in sight, who, seeing his 
dilemma, called off the dogs, and told him how 
dangerous they were; indeed, as he justly observed, 
the story of Actzon, who was devoured by his own 
dogs, might not be all a fiction. 
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Travels on the Shores of the 
Moscow. By L. 8. Hivn. 
Co. 

A Military Tour in European Turkey. the Crime 


Baltic, extended to 
London: A. Hall and 


and on the Kastern Shores of the Blac i ed. By 
Major-General A. F. Macryrosu, K.H. In 
2 vols. London. 

A Volunteer’s Scramble through Seinde, the Pun- 


jaub, Hindostan, and the Himalayah Mountains. | 


By Huco James, Bengal Army. 

Mn. Hiv contributes valuable information upon 
a subject just now of extremest interest—the 
practicability of an attack upon Cronstadt. He 
is well acquainted with the entire coast of the 
Baltic, and with many parts of the country in- 
land, and he is, therefore, well qualified to form 
a judgment upon the question, which has been 
unhappily wielded for party purposes by unseru- 
pulous political partisans, and for still viler pur- 
poses by unprincipled newspapers, in hope to 
damage the Government by charging upon it, as 
an insincerity or a neglect, the caution with 
which approaches are made to the formidabk 
batteries that frown upon these dangerous seas, 
where wreck is to be feared even more than the 
guns of the enemy. These would-be war critics 
take no account of obstacles they have only to 
encounter upon paper. ‘They convenicntly forget 
that behind the fortifications of Cronstadt lies a 
powerful fleet; that, if this allied fleet could bi 
materially damaged in an unsuccessful assault 
upon the batteries of Cronstadt, the Russian fieet 
would instantly avail itself of the crippled con- 
dition of ours and come out of its hiding-place, 
and then, with such advantages on its side, the 
result might be, at least, doubtful. But what 
would be the consequence of a defeat to us ? 
Why, the victorious Russian fleet would be in a 
few hours upon our own defenceless coast, doing 
to us what we are endeavouring to do to them, 
only, instead of gloomy fortresses to fire at and 
destroy, it would sack our fair and flourishing 
towns and carry death and ruin to thousands of 
our own people. From such a catastrophe, which, 
however improbable, is far from impossible, we 
have only the prudent caution of the Govern- 
ment and of Sir C. Napier to protect us; and, 
therefore, we look upon it as a crime in those 
who, for the vilest personal motives, endeavour 
to raise a howl against the conductors of the war 
in the Baltic for not daring an euterprise where 
the consequences of failure would be so terrible. 
We would recommend all sober-minded people, 
who recognise the wisdom of the adage that the 
better part of valour is discretion, to read Mr. 
Iill’s volume, which describes so graphically the 
difficulties and dangers of the Baltic coast; and 
then they will pass a very different opinion upon 
the conduct of the war there, from that which is 
but too prevalent in society among those who 
really have no knowledge of the subject they 
talk about. 

We take a few of his descriptions of the pgints 
of greatest interest. 

tHE BAY OF CRONSTADT. 

The bay of Cronstadt is about seventeen or eighteen 
miles in length, and seven or eight in breadth soon 
after passing the island. The lands on either side are 
generally low, and exhibit nothing that the eye can 
rest upon with pleasure. The bay is shallow, and is 
only passed by an intricate channel, which we found 
marked as we proceeded, by the tall stripped stems of 
fir-trees stuck in the ground, with their heads left to 
appear above the water. In some parts it never ex- 


ls twelve feet. 


| ting and fashioning the solid rock; 


| oil, or even bread and cheese, like our own. 


| 


| wonderful manner overcome ; 


HELSINGFORS. 

Che town of Helsingfors is built upon a 
or promontory, and more immediately defended by 
the two forts of Braberg and Ulricabourg, placed on 
the main land within the port, which is said to be 
capable of admitting sixty or seventy line-of-battl 
ships, all riding at anchor under the cover of thes: 
forts. ‘The proper strength of the place, however, li¢ 
in the magnitude of its outer defensive works, which 
are of the most formidable description, and go under 
the general term of the fortresses of Sveaborg. They 
occupy no less than seven islands, several of which 
are united by bridges. Casemates appear to be 
formed in them for no less than 6000 or 7000 small 
arms; and the united fortresses are said to mount 
800 cannon, and to possess a garrison of 12,000 men. 
Some of these formidable works are formed by cut 
and there are 
magazines, arsenals, and barracks both upon one of 
these islands and upon the mainland. There are even 
docks upon the same tongue of land upon which the 
town stands, that have been partly cut out of the 
solid rock. 


peninstiua, 


ST. PETERSBURG. 

rhe two principal disadvantages which the i 
Peter the Great has encountered, and which it will 
continue more or Jess to labour under, are, the inten 
ity of the cold of its climate in winter, and the low 
and swampy character of the country in which it has 
been placed. For six months in the year, its port 
cannot be entered, by reason of the ice, and it 
never be supplied with provisions for the consumption 
of its inhabitants at proportionate prices with those 
of cities whose neighbouring tields produce wine aud 
Nature 
it must be confessed, however, has bent her 
character before the labours of men and the arts of 
civilised life, more here than in any other land pos 
sessing a similar climate. But there are 
beyond which the elements will not cede to enterprise, 
ambition, or caprice. The greatest indeed of the 
apparent obstacles to the city’s progress, arising out 
of the low character of the country, has been ina 
for, incredible as it ay 
pears, all the splendid show of palaces, and. the nob 
quays, and public and private edifices of the modern 
capital of Russia, are built upon piles in the 
mere morass upon which the city stands; and there 
remains on this account nothing but the unpreductive 
character of the land about the town to regret. But 
in another respect the position of the town, taken in 
conjunction with the effects of the climate, has ay 
peared to some to leave it exposed to dangers which 
threaten even its sudden and utter dissolution. There 
are occasional swellings of the waters of the bay and 


city of 


can 


teru 


bounds 


sunk 


the Neva, caused by the winds on the one side, and 
the heavy rains on the other; and these are some 
times so great, that the whole town becomes inu 


dated to the depth of from six to twelve feet aboy 
the level of the street. Every provisi 

made to negative as much as possible all 

of this inconvenience. Siaches, or watch-t 
have been erected in all parts of the town, upon which 
watchmen are stationed, provided with the means of 
making signals by night and by day, of the rise of 
the waters, inch by inch, when an inundation is 
threatened, which enables every one to retire to his 
house, and seek the upper stories in time to avoid the 
consequences of being suddenly overtaken by the rush 
of the invading tlood. The same watchmen serv: 
too to give the earliest alarm of tire, which is of moré 
frequent occurrence in every town of Russia than in 
wy other towns in any part of the world, partly aris 

ing from the quantity of wood used, even in their 
brick and stone buildings, and partly owing to the 
method of warming their houses by stoves set in the 
mass of the building, and yet more, perhaps, from a 
certain carelessness habitual to the people. In rela 

tion to the inundation, it is even said by some not 
wholly visionary alarmists, that the entire city, with 
all its edifices, from the palace of the sovereign to th 


ywers, 


meanest habitation, is yearly exposed to the danget 
of being swept from the very surface of the soil, 
Without leaving one stone upon another t 
record to future generations the glory of its short 
reign. 


Major Macintosh’s work relates entirely to the 
other seats of war in Asia and Europe. His in- 
formation has been collected in the course of 
several visits during the last twenty years, which 
he has paid to the Turkish provinces—as we 
presume, with professional objects, but whether 
commissioned by Turkey or England we cant ot 
gather. His particular attention was given to 
the Balkan range, with a view, it may be sup- 
posed, to the more efficient use of them for thi 
protection of Constantinople; and of these now 
famous mountains he appears to have explorcd 
every pass. He has also surveyed the Caucasus, 
inspected the frontier line of Turkey, Russia, 
and Persia, and visited Sebastopol and the Crimea. 
Such a work cannot but be consulted with eager- 
ness by all who desire something more than mere 
newspaper knowledge of the localities in whose 
fortunes we are just now so deeply interested. 

The first inquiry with which the reader will 

: ca oinstler ¢ . 
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(Serr. 1, 1 
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which he will turn to Mr. Hill—Is Sebastopol | carried at the pommel of their saddles a slender steel } are frequently snared in this manner. Many of crims 
practicable? It has be stated over and over | javelin, fitted in a velvet case, and which, with a the residents during the cold months leave Darjeeling in the 
again that, although impregnable from the sea, | small steel battle-axe, is, I believe, the distinguish- with its frosts and snows, to enjoy a huntsman’s lif to ret 
it may be approached by land, and that. in troth, | 7s mar= of 2 chtel. They were also furnished with | at the base of the mountains. Bullocks and buffalo their 
eves t} t Lr lea i fy el vine >| asmall round shield or target, covered with skin, | are always grazing in the Terai; so that tigers at all such 
sok rise’ h 7 ae ee vee . | and studded with metal bosses, which is used by | events have no cause to complain of the paucity of no pl 
It might have been so formerly; but the Em- | Koords of all ranks. When we had full scrutinised | prey. The Terai abounds with every species of very 


peror of Russia was not likely to leave it so when | 
war was imminent; and we may be sure that | 
whatever art can do to make it secure from an | 


enemy by land has been done during the last 
twelvemouth. 
says of 
SEBASTOPOI THE LAND SIDE. 
So late as last year (1853) travellers, who, however, 


ON 


Hear what the experienced Major | ; eld 
| informed me that the number of horsemen in Koordis- 


were not military men, reported that the town was 
till altogether open to the land side. Detached | 
works may, however, have existed even then which 
escaped their observation; and there is little doubt 





that since the occurrence of war the Russians have 
been busied in extending the defences on that side. 
The land -} s near the monastery of St. Georg 
are t precipitous to be surmounted in the face of a 


for such an attempt; and 


level shore between Cap 





their equipment, they began galloping about, and per- 
formed a kind of exercise called the Key Kaj; follow- 
ing each other in turn, and enabling us to form a very 
good idea of their expertness as horsemen, and of the 
speed and action of their steeds. The eldest son 


tan mounted and appointed equally well with them- 
selves, was very great; which I can easily believe; 
for. when leaving Persia, some time afterwards, I met 
part of the tribe a short way to thenorth of Teheran, 
proceeding under Achmet Aga, the second son, to 


join the Shah’s camp before he went to Herat; and a 


rreat many were, as his brother has said, quite as well 
mounted as himself. He asked whether I thought 
cavalry of that description would not be very formi- 


| dable if accompanied by a few light guns. | told him 


uld most prol ibly find 

i general action, and would 

large enough to encamp 

, certainly of opinion, that a 

mediate neighbourhood of Si 

trong and well-appointed force, 
especially after much time has been allowed to 
Russia to erect fortifications there—though these mav 
nly field-works—and to collect forces for their 
lefence, would be a very bold and indeed hazardous | 
lertaking; and that while a subsequent hasty | 


eembarkation, should it occur, without any object 


having been attained, would in itself be inglorious, a 
great loss in men and material would hardly fail to 
ittend such a repulse. When we consider the great 
cale on which arrangements must be made for attack- 


even an imperfectly-fortified place, the heavy and 
cumbrous cannon and stores which it would be 
necessary to land here, the great quantity of pro- 
visions requisite for the support of the besieging corps, 
last possibly some months, and which must be 
llected in a secure situation; and when we take into 
calculation what a large force ought also to be kept 
in front to resist attempts to ; when we 
consider further tha land on a level 
, commanded a > by heights of 
considerable stren the area where 
eparations is too con- 





raise » siege 





the army 
hort no great 
very 

would have to make 
fined for the oper 











iti of so large a force as would 
he required for such an attack,—lI feel persuaded that 
view of the subject will be admitted to be just by 
ill who have had experience in such matters, though 
lav not meet the 1 of many who are too im- 
patient that a bl struck at any cost in 
that direction. , 
This will, we hope, cool the ardour of our 
newspaper warriors, who only fight with the pen. 
\ great portion of these volumes will be too 
professional for the general reader, who will 


doubtless declare them to be heavy; and_ so 
they are; they are books for reference—books to 
be consulted—not books to be lounged over as a 
pastime. Few passages are to be found of per- 
sonal adventure, or of mere description; and the 
author has not the faculty of enlivening dull 
topics by his manner of handling them. We sus- 
pect that it is one of those works which will be 
more frequently consulted and cited than read, 
and that its reputation will be greater than its 
sale ; for, in truth, it not adapted for the cir- 
culating libraries, who are nowadays the prin- 
cipal patrons of new books that are not “cheap.” 
Of his few descriptions, this is one of the best. 


ls 





THE KOORDS. 

Having expressed a desire to see a well-equipped 
Koordish horseman before I left the encampment, the 
hief daft words to his eldest ; who 
left the tent, and in a few minutes 1 earedl outside 
plendidly mounted and equipped, in company with 
ius youngest brother, who, although only about 
eighteen years of age, was six feet in height. The 


eldest son rode a white Arab, upwards of fifteen hands 














high, which he had procured near Bagdad, and which, 

he said, m the provinee of Nedjid. Half of the 
imal’s tail lved ison, in conformity with a 

cust vel eral I i ‘ rson 
uunted on a bay horse of ] 

but equally handsome. Their arms 

were of the best description 

was in part 1 nted in gold ; 

ondition of the horses and th ie arms and 

clothing were very superior, at reat attention 
emed to have been given to cleaning and polishing 

the arms. The Koords, before proceeding to battle, 
iy the most scrupulous attention not only to their 


| 
it to what in 
very particular toilet ; a cu 
effeminate practice of applying 
the evel is very preyal 


ype would be termed a 
1which, with the mor 
powdered antimony to 


these tri 














s adopted even by the 
l to in their natio 


and 


hardiest warriors, 
tal songs. The 


that in India the British Government maintained a 
creat force of irregular cavalry, who acted in conjunc- 
tion with artillery ; and that a similar Cossack force 
was employed in Russia, a part of which had light 
runs of their own. He said he had seen the Cossacks, 
ind he thought it was impossible there could be 
worse cavalry; but the body he referred to were a 
verv ill-mounted foree, which I afterwards saw per- 
forming duty along the left bank of the Araxes, and 
I was alluding to the regular corps at St. Petersburg, 
belonging to the Imperial Guard. 

Mr. James received a characteristic welcome 
from Sir C. Napier, whom he found sitting on a 
high desk-stool. “Ah!” said he, “I know your 
brother well; only had one fault to find with 
him, and that was when he married—never you 
marry, and you'll make a soldier—a soldier ought 
never to marry: but, never mind, dine with me 
at three to-day; I am busy now, goodbye.” Thus 
introduced, Mr. James went forward upon an 
excursion to the Himalayas, partly for pleasure, 
partly for health. Being a keen sportsman and 
a spirited and energetic man, he found many 





| adventures sufficiently amusing to justify their 


voun? chiefs ! the 


being committed to print. He took an active part 
with Major Edwardes in the siege of Mooltan, of 
which he has given us the most graphic account 
yet published. His style, which is somewhat 
coarse, but vigorous withal, will be best shown 
by extracts. Here is a sketch of 
WILD SPORTS AT DARJEELING. 

Those who have never frequented mountainous dis- 

iricts can have little idea of the fatigue attending the 


descent of a cud, aggravated not a little by the sting- 


ing nettles, the thick stems of which, the size of a 
man’s arm, bristling with prickles, inflict terrible 
punishment, if unluckily a false step or sudden jerk 


end them in your face. Raspberry bushes, creepers, 
and the prickly cane impede the hunter's progress 
considerably, besides disfiguring his personal attrac- 
I fancy I hear the reader exclaim, with a 
sneer: ‘And ‘this is what you denominate Indian 
sport!” “Bide ye yet,” is the reply. ‘‘Ah! my 
friend—I told you so—look at yonder eave ; take care, 
here she comes,” and true enough out rushes a noble 
female bear, betraying by her vivacity the possession 
of two or three cubs. One barrel is fired, another fol- 
lows its example, the rifle then discharges its con- 
tents. If all be unsuccessful, it is a regular * 
Down charges the old bear, head over heels, or “ all 


tions. 


case. 





of a heap,” as the saying goes, and then knives come | 


into play. Reader, once and for all, if you wish to 


shoot a bear, do not pitch your tent some three miles | 


from the station, in order to be within reach of lux- 
uries; no, for once in a way, let the blue firmament 
of heaven, or the clouds, be your only canopy for 
a day or two; 


never mind marring the beauty of | 


your physiognomy by bramble scratches, or fall- 
ing down a_ hol for rest assured that, with | 
patience and a little skill, the above is the only way 
to shoot hill bear From the commencement of the 


rains, when the ‘* Terai” is mostly under water, tigers 
take up their quarters at the foot of the hills; but, 
owing to the malaria arising from the jungles, Euro- 
peans never venture to attack them in their insalubri- 
ous haunts. The natives, however, urged on by pecu- 
iary motives, set snares for them, and, by taking 
the skins to t i 














he superintendent's oflice, receive for the 

ime five rupees, a sum much under that obtained in 
Scinde, where thirty 1 s are bestowed as a reward 
for killing a tice r. A native rare ly enters the lists in 
rsonal combat with these animals, but prefers the 
less dangerous mode of capture by stratagem. A 


avourite method, and one which seldom fails of suc- 
cess, is to plant sharp poisoned arrows, in a sloping 
direction, amidst the long grass and shrubs. A num- 
ber of men then draw themselves up in a line, and 
with shrill, unearthly noises, accompanied by the un- 
ceasing ‘‘tom-tom,” commence beating the jungles. 
The frightened animals rush headlong through the 
bushes, until a concealed arrow pierces their flesh ; 
the poison, being of a very deadly nature, soon takes 
effect, and after wai for a few minutes, 
Deer also 
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wounded creature drops down dead. 


game, whilst fishermen can enjoy their peculiarly throu 


English pastime, either with or without the fly. Thi other 
is rarely employed with success in the Bengal rive: ulreat 
as the fish seldom rise to an artificial bait. In some ot woun 


. 1 
donk 


yroun 


the hill streams noble specimens of trout leap oy 
falls and rocks with wonderful agility. 


the a 





Now for 5 ated 
FISHING IN UPPER SCINDE. adie 
Few of the fish caught in this river are worth « oan 
ing; they possess little flavour, and an inconvenis he dt 
quantity of bones. The “ pullah,” or Indian salmon ann 
however, amply compeisates for the poorer species ; tha Wi 
but even this delicious fish loses half its value, on ac- | ont 
count of its osseous nature, so that a ravenous epicury lhuma 
should be careful how he devours the tit bits, tanta meal, 
lising though it may be. Some have not the patience ry 
to separate the bones from the meat, but collect th: al 

roes and fabricate them into a variety of palatabl rt 
dishes. A roe curry, such as Bombay people alo: foath 
can make, is a perfect luxury, and worthy of beii routl 
placed on aregal table. The singular method en eived 
ployed in catching these fish may amuse the read ta 
Lhe adventurous fisherman's boat consists of a lar; than { 

earthenware pot, capable of containing eight or t hein 
gallons, haying at one end an oritice about four inch: my 
in diameter, which of course is uppermost whi and £ 
launched. Over this hole the fisherman horizontalls derou 
places his stomach, so as to prevent the water fron the cs 
entering the vessel; his legs are free, dangling in th desert 
stream, and are converted into paddles for either steer hearat 
ing or propelling the boat. The net, which is mad amon: 
of very fine though strong material, assumes a triai in the 
gular shape, and is attached to a long bamboo stic! termi! 
Notwithstanding the velocity of the current, th: auitte 
fisherman boldly launches out into the very centre of sant 
the river, when, dropping his net into the water, and them. 
firmly seizing the bamboo with both hands, he car felt. di 
fully commences his avocation. Often and often hav vladly 
I anxiously watched the operations of these men, and nouris 
trembled for their safety, on beholding them whirling most ¢ 
round and round in the numerous eddies they so fre- ot be 
quently encountered. Yet, strange to say, accide) Sentres 
seldom if ever occurred. So light are these frail bar! 10-ma 
that when enough fish have been captured the owne: ones 
makes for the shore, and without any apparent exc: r wh 
tion lifts the boat upon his head, and in this fashi heir 1 
proceeds homewards. harves 
This was who h 
CHE FIRST PEEP OF THE HIMALAYAIS. ands 

: : perty 
Those who are anxious to behold the nobk conpas 
efforts of nature should visit the Himalayah mou Conan 
tains. The grandeur of the scenery, diversified soldier 
grand, bafiles description ; and scarcely a spot in tl ip. S 
world can surpass in beauty this glorious range. Tl f othe 
loftiest flights of imagination must fall short of 1! tee 3 
exquisitely beautiful view of the snowy mountai IS 


from Darjeeling. For some days after my arrival tl 
weather continued so cloudy, that the perpetual foz 
and hazy state of the atmosphere, prevented me fro1 
obtaining even a glimpse of the snow-clad peal 
One morning, however, during the course of a pec 
trian excursion, just after turning a sharp angle, t! 
whole of the snowy range burst suddenly into view 
At first I could searcely believe my senses; bi 
thought the awfully grand panorama thus stretch 
before me must be the work of imagination ; 
chimera of a feverish, or sickly constitution. For 
long time I stood gazing up and along the stupendow 
icy barrier; and when retracing my homeward ste| 
kept continually turning round to obtain another lo: 
at the splendid prospect. Until lately the height of 
the Himalayahs was a disputed point ; some asserting 
that none of the peaks reached a higher elevati 
than that of Dewalghurry, 27,000 feet above the lev: 
of the sea. But Mr. Smart, attached to the sun 
department, has within the last few months returned ques 
from accompanying Captain Sherwell’s expediti ns 


LOOO yr 
their h 
down ; 
half, of 
perty, 


} 
th 








and very kindly placed at my disposal some tabl Doc 
relative to the altitude of the higher mountains rot eer 
Darjeeling. On referring to these, it appears that th fere) 
loftiest peak seen from the Sanatarium, and denon nerr 
| nated by the natives Kunchinginger, is 28,176 feet, : Da € 

upwards of five miles above the level of the sea. ? 
describe, or even to give any idea of this majest gies 
eak, whose towering heights pierce the clouds ne 

altogether beyond my power. It seems a fit embler Que 

of the pure road which leads to heayen. At abot lTow t 





the height of 18,000 or 20,000 feet commenc« equally 
regions of perp tual snow, 80 that a huge mass Europ 
some 8000 feet, consisting, it is supposed, of not! sented 
but frozen snow and hard rock, towers ebove i ra Oe 
| iirard 
neighbours. 
t source: 
Let us return to knotty 
MOOLTAN AFTER THE SIEGE. credibl 
On entering the shattered city, now sadly deserted With tl 
whilst the streets were miserably filthy, one could public 


help feeling for the wretched inhabitants who had are ap 


been obliged to remain within the walls. Aged me’ Fran 

i ° * ee France 
with long grey beards, lads in the prime of life, tant : 
together with a few women. were weltering in their rae 
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bodies 
and bee suffered 
the deceased owed 

But to describe 


crimson whilst some of the 
in the deep mud that had collected 
to remain in the streets. Most of 
itimely fate to our shells. 


gore ; 


their u 








uch heart-rending scenes of bitter anguish can afford 
no pleasure to the reader. Wives and tl th 
very pictures of unutterable woe, were struggling 
through the slimy mud in search of their husbands or 
other near relations. The ghastly corpses were 


ilready denuded of all clothing, and with wide 
wounds presented a most appalling spectacle. 
lonkey Ss, and camels crawled along or 
ground to die where they fell, their 
the air with a horrible eftluvia. In 
! particularly th se of two or three stories, 
veral of Moolraj’s soldiers met their death; too lat 
escape out of the town » the | vor fellows barricaded 


raping 
¥ . ° 
ilorses, 
sunk on the 
filling 


many of the 


carcasses 








he doors, and, entertaining the idea th "s the victors 
uld offer no quarter, fo I ‘speration to 
last. Here and there, in some Ie ‘s frequented 
locality, a pariah dog might be seen feasting upon a 
human corpse; and, being disturbed from his | id 
neal, would reluctantly retreat to a short dist 
1 then with gory fangs and blood-shot ey kept 
ilow snarling growl until his a ryers had « 
rted, or the dog himself received a bullet in his 
loathsome carea the latter mode of stopping it 
wuth being generally adopted if a European | 
eived the creature at his disgusting repast. 
tacle shocks the feelings of civilised man mort 
than that of witnessing one of his fellow-creatu 
ving devoured by an animal. The building ere in 
sadly dilapidated state; many were uninhabitabl 


remained unseathed from the mur- 
our shells. For a short time after 
the city nearly all the tra 
business ; however, the generous for- 
earance of the stored 
unongst those who had been hi was enoug fh to reside 
in their houses during the siege. Long before the 
termination of the war those inhabitants who bad 
quitted the city in alarm returned to Mooltan, and 
irried on business as if nothing had interrupted 
them. Dr. Cole established a hospital for all 

l 
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id few indeed 

lerous efle 
capture of 

serted their 


ts of 





despeople 
i 


soon onfidence 


tro¢ ps 


It disposed to seek his aid ; the wounded prisoners 
ladly availed themselves of this kind and the 
nourishment, combined with his skill, soon relieved 
most of the sufferers. In fact, too much 
ot be upon our ¢ tble 
rove his utmost to relieve the ny of his patients, 
10 matter whether friend or foe. The prize agents 
yw commenced seeking after and collecting treasure, 
r whatever valuable property fortune spread in 
heir way ; but they did not reap such a profitable 
harvest as was expected. The wealthi 
who had escape 


r inhabita 
1ands of the 
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praise cail- 
doctor, wl 


bestowed ho 
t 








from the city ere it fell 
carried 


besiegers, either away their pro 





rty with them, or buried it in some secure place of 
ucealment that defied all chances of discovery. 
Occasionally ‘ready-made min s the Europ mn 
Idiers termed a hidden box of gold, would be dug 
ip. Silks and satins were collected, besides a variety 
f other articles, including a quantity of brass ut 1 
ils. Manifold were the localities wherein th yp 
meealed their treasure; some would insert 3000 01 
1000 rupees in a hole, neatly excavated in the wall of 





lay buried | 


heir house ; others preferred throwing their money 
lown a well. In facet, to describe all, or even early 
lf, of the places devised for the concealment of pro 
erty, would occupy a whole book. 
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low to check the progt ess ol N la, m I 
jually to the honour au 1 the irity of Western 








turope, is necessarily the first consideration pre- 
sented to every write! t. M. Ed 
Girardin is never d llectual re 
sources; but ever pr ve th ost 
‘hotty questions, socia in ul, In an in- 
redi bly brief space of time. He can remodel, 
With the same « el or the organisation of a re- 
public or an empire ; and his em it is said, 


ire appreciated by the highest 
‘rance, whose acts he supports es all 


tant occasions, re ing aright to quibble 


ithority 


upon 





| to justify 


| work entitled “ 


minor points, that might escape the discernment 
of ordinary minds 

At the present crisis, says M. de 
France and England are alone to act ; 
condemned at all events to neutrality 
Austria, which should have the buckler 
Europe against the Muscovites, strikes on th: 
ide at the independence and liberty of nations 
England is summoned to the rescue, in the name 
of her true interests ; and the French are re- 
minded of the declaration fulminated in 1828 by 
the St. Petershurg Journal, to the ettect that 
through C Russia would march on 
France. 

M. Proudhon is the author of a celebrated 
The System of Contradictions,” it 
which, with a power of analysis and vigour un- 


Girardin, 
Prussia is 
and 

nt 


been oO 


. 7 
mnstantinople 


paralelled, he proves satisfactorily that everything 


right side and a wrong 
M. Girardin’s solutions form no exception to the 
general rule; they contain many suggestions that 
deserve attention, undoubted evidence of mental 
ability, and unmistakeable traces of moral confu- 
sion. His book is admirable when tre: 
errors and future need, but weak in the proposi- 
tion of immediate remedies. 

To the pr the author writes, 
‘the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ” has been 
simply a diplomatic falsehood—a snare for 
lurkey and for Europe. “ Diplomacy, navigating 
without a compass, wanders, the sport of events; 
it has no principle, and no longer a policy.” M 
Girardin rapidly sketches a summary of the 
negotiations and treatics concluded with the 
Porte from the year 1774 to Turkey, 
during that period, remained a steady and faithful 
ally in her relations with England, France, and 


in existence possesses a 


ting of past 


esent moment, 


1840 


Austria; yet she was abandoned in 1756, 1774, 
1792, 1812, 1829, and unjustly attacked in 1664 
1669, and 1828. She has been encouraged and 


not assisted, feebly served, and 
delivered without defence to the power 
enemy. 
The author’s solution consists in the 
by the interference of France 
volution in the internal affairs of 
Empire. We cannot enter into 
present, as we before observed, 
strength and weakness; although Girardin 
ntly ives at the conclusion that both the 
Turkish government and the population 
gratefully assent to these proposals. It is 


almost invariably 
of her 


operation, 
and England, of : 

the Ottoman 
details, which 


Ure 








com- 





would 
always 

















much more easy and agreeable to set in order 
theoretically) our neighbour’s house, tian (prac- 
tically) our own. If Russia disapproves 

rhen the two parts of the situation will be clea 
and neither Austria, Prussi r Russi ill hav 
cause to complain, if Italy, Hungary, Pola in 
other terms, all the oppressed nationalities, invok 
the disinterested concurrence of England and ] " 
and obtain it openly, not und r the disloyal, in lirect, 
und disguised form of reve — encouraged, but 


under the form, loyal, direct, and effective, of pa: 
assistance. 

La Question @ Orient de Europe, is a col- 
lection of all the official documents having refer- 
ence to the points at issue between Russia and 
Turkey, and the volume includes an exposition 
of the question of the Holy Places. The 
tempor. ivy history will not om! ti o be » edified 
Ff igenuity at least of the pretexts put 
forth by Russia, sometimes in th spirit of Pan- 
slavism, and sometimes in the spirit of orthodoxy, 
her claim to universal domination. 
M. Ubicini’s name will be remembered as thi 
author of an extremely interesting work, Lett 
sur la Turquie, in which the internal state of th 
empire is well described. 


Recueil des Dov 


ant 


student 


ments affords a very curious 





in t into the history of Russian diplomacy, 
| especially with regard to the intrigues and reli- 
sious motives for interference which preceded th 


| partition of Poland. 1 


lnpor- | 


For example, C 





unced the truth that rty of con 
a divine right, and int s eve! tizen;” th 
Czars are fond of fulmina ir truths i 
the peopl ’*s dominions, as col pensation fo 
their habit of suppressing them at hom Th 


Empress, 1 by this subliny 


inspire 


clared that she could place no limits to the pro- 
tection offered to the dissenting Poles in Poland 
without injury to her own dignity! On the 


20th of April 1766 she announced to the Polish 
Diet, by the mouth of her ambassador the Prince 
de Repnine, her programme of the protectorate 
she intended to assume on behalf of the non-united 
( ks and di it tha trina ry ; 


in Lis 1 liom. Tl lis 


extract : 








sertation is suffici ie ntly di 


haracteristic pa sage. 





single c 


a ¢ maine of 


rhe 












prolonged denial of justic 

the dissenters inevitably releases them fror 
obligation towards a society in wh ud 
they have no share; and its continu: 

titute the mmunity of men perfectly f 
entitled, y violating any | an i 
to ch m their nei h judges 
them their equals— ours whose 








they are at liberty to seek, if by no other m« 


can escape persecution. 
\ singular 


commentary on the ¢ 


liberty of conscience under oe protectiol 
is contained in a petition from the United Greeks 
of the province of Uszacz, who, in z year 183 


complained of the modes employed by 
mission deputed to operate their conv 
the orthodox faith. The commission, it < 


proceeded from words to blows, striking the he: 


of the most obdurate heretics, and their 
also, till they bled, tearing their hair, 
some in prison, and sending others into 
ment. We cannot multiply examples: th 


is obvious. 


plication 
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It is difficult to find in anv single work 
correct and impartial account of the inte 
resources of the Russian pir Chey 
generally over or under-stated, according to tl 
passions or fears of the writer; and it is only 1 
the careful comparison of statements, and « 
sideration of facts, we are enabled to obtain 
just idea of this important subject. Th 
of the commerce of the Black Sea, tra 
the earliest periods, constitutes an instructiy 
sketch, from which we select some interesti 
passages. 

COMMERCIAL POLICY OF RUSSLA IN RELATION TO TH 
BLACK SEA 

Russia has no design to extend het nq t 
wards the west Phe Cz ules about a sev i 
f the habitable earth; he i pell 
ridiculous passion of aggra , by t 
madness of conquest. ial o1 





He has already realised the 
sires now to accomplish that of Carthage 

































priate the commerce of the world. This is the am 
bition racts the Czars to Constantinopl 
No sta d,in a commercial point of vi 
ses it iphical posit mparable to that 
Ru > imme my ba lon t 
bv tl Ocean, ist Bel rp it 
which separ Amer th th-east I 
the Aral a un ] h, by the Bl 
Sea — whicl to China Bucha 
Purkistan, 1 \rm " red bv t 
largest river I hich mat 
() 
1) ! 
I al 
: but al 
to effect their communication w her riv l 
longing to other systems entirely different I] 
successors continued this gigantic work vi s] 
that Russia at present profits by the most ext 
system of canalisation in | wi Communicatior 
long sinc opened by the inte navigatl Xi 
tween the Baltic, the White Sea, the Black Sea 
the Caspian. The « ommer e of Russia ha I 
tionably developed, as also the different brane] 
ind istry. 

To render Jussia powerful as a comme 
state was the great object of Pet r and his l 
cessors. The Czar remembered ie Bl 
Sea had long been the centre of the 1 st 
merce of the world, and he desired to restore 

um of wealth to its old channel \ cl 
rved in tl of St. Peters ; 
ich Peter had tr la i mn ti 
between the Black ( 

J iplish sucl l i 
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’ i { 
advancing from preparatory attempts, resolutely | Tobolsk, and had no other result than to point out | 


attacked Turkey; and in 1711 commenced a con- 
flict inaugurated and maintained to the present 
moment by violence and fraud. For thirty-seven 
vears after his death in 1725, the grand project | 
received no further development. ‘The genius of | 
Catherine gave a new impulse to Muscovite am- 
bition. She surrounded the frontiers of Russia 
on all sides with a network of intrigue, and openly 
avowed her intention to reconstruct an Eastern 
:mpire under the sceptre of her grandson, who 
was named Constantine in anticipation of his 
future destiny and the fall of the Ottoman power. 
In the year 1768 the Turks, justly alarmed by 
the influence the Czarina had obtained in Poland, 
demanded the withdrawal of her troops from that 
unfortunate country ; a war ensued on her re- 
fusal; and Voltaire encouraged his imperial 
patroness to “drive the barbarians into Asia.” 
The consequences were disastrous; the treaty of 
Kainardji, in 1774, gave Russia the freedom of the 
Black Sea, an entrance to the Dardanelles, an 
important accession of territory, an indemnity 
for war expenses; and Turkey was also compelled 
to acknowledge the independence of the Crimea. 

Whilst Catherine thus prepared the way on the 
outh of her Empire, she had accomplished the first 
dismemberment of Poland, in « with Austria 

id Prussia. This great crime scarcely excited the 
n of the other European powers. The Czarina, 
strong in their inertia and their blindness, meditated 
till vaster projects, and aspired to replace the cross 
upon the dome of St. Sophia. 


oncert 


attentic 


The Crimea was the next prey; and it was not 
difficult to discover or seize a pretext for march- 
ing 60,000 troops into the dominions of the Khan, 
The Prince abdicated in favour 
of his disinterested ally, who, it is said, omitted 
soon to pay the stipulated pension of 800,000 
roubles to the deposed Khan. Three words at 
Cherson were engraved by order of Potemkin on 
the monument recording the Czarina’s triumph 

The Way to Byzantium. Through the medi- 
ation of France a treaty was concluded at Con- | 
stantinople in 1784, by which the possession of 
the Crimea and other territories were guaranteed 
to Russia. 


ior his protec tion. 


In 1787 the Porte perceived at length that treaties 
id engagements were the sport, and not the barriers, 
of Russian ambition. Turkey declared war; and her 
existence at that period appeared seriously menaced. 
Catherine had entertained with Joseph, Emperor of 
CGiermanby, secret purpose had 
transpired notwithstanding every precaution. The 
tlesign was to expel the Turks from Europe, and esta 
blish a Greek Empire in favour of the Grand Duke 
Constantine. Russia endeavoured, at the same time, 
to arouse Moldavia and Wallachia; urged the 
Greeks to revolt, and held covert communication 
with the Mamelukes of Egypt. She therefore com- 
menced hostilities. Fortune favoured the Russians. 
excited by religious fanaticism, and proud of being 
the heroes of what they termed a holy war and a 

ew crusade. Catherine offered France the posses- 
ion of Egypt as the price of her co-operation. During 
these negotiations the Russian army continued its 
victorious march. Potemkin rased the important 
place Otchakoy, at the mouth of the Dnieper, after 
t horrible massacre which destroyed 25 000 persons, 
Dec. 6, 1788. The Sultan Abdoul Hamid died four 
months afterwards, and the young Selim IIL, his 
ssor, continued the war with greater firmness 
The Russians marched from tri 
nph to triumph, and in 1790 Suvarow, after an 


conferences, whose 


she 


Lcce 


in happiness. 


obstinate defence, took the town of Ismail. where 
the Turks had concentrated all their means of resist- 
ance. There, as at all were massacred without pity, and 
of a garrison of 40,000 Mussulmans scarcely a man 
escaped to carry to Constantinople the news of this 
disaster. So great a step made Europe tremble. 
Sweden declared against Catherine; Prussia put an 


irmy in the tield ; and England, which began to com- 
prehend more clearly the policy of Russia, equipped 
i formidable fleet, which destined for the 
Baltic. ‘As your Government appears desirous to 
chase me trom St. Petersburg,” said Catherine proudly 
to the English ambassador, “I hope at least it will 
permit me to retire to Constantinople.” The Russian 
army indeed marched towards that capital; but the 
attitude of Europe alarmed the Czarina; even Austria 
abandoned her ; she checked the advance of her troops, 
and signed with Turkey the treaty of Jassy 1792, 
which deprived the latter power of the country in- 
cluded between the Bug and the Dniester. © The 
Dniester was assigned to mark the limit between 
the two empires. The Porte recognised the sove- 
reignty of Russia over Georgia and the neighbouring 
cantons, and confirmed the ancient privileges of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. ’ 


COMMERCI 





was 


BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA, 
the Czars neglected no efforts to create commercial 
relations between their states and China. The first 


Russian embassy sent into that country dates in the 
1656 It wa reanised | he ¢ ! 


year 


the road. Subsequently associations of Russians and 
Bucharians were formed to cultivate commercial in- 
tercourse with the Celestial Empire, and in 1670 a 
huge caravan left Tobolsk for Pekin, where it arrived 
without difficulty ; and from that time caravans fol- 
lowed with tolerable regularity. 

The encroachments of Russia, the jealousy of 
the Chinese, occasioned frequent interruption in 
the course of these transactions. A quarrel 
occurred in 1684, concluded by the peace of 
Nertschinsk in 1691. Two years afterwards a 
Russian embassy obtained fresh privileges on 
behalf of the merchants, who were authorised to 
send annually to Pekin a caravan not exceeding 
200 men. For twenty years a profitable trade 
ensued; but the excesses of the Russians again 
disquieted the Chinese Government, which in 
1722 finally interdicted their entrance into the 
Celestial Empire. 

But the commercial transactions between China 
and Russia had then acquired too much importance 
to be interrupted. A treaty, signed in 1727 by the 
two Governments, appointed a place on the frontier, 
where the merchants of the two countries might effect 
their exchanges. Kiatka on the Russian, and Zou- 
rouktai on the Chinese frontier, were chosen, and, to 
the present day, on these points are operated all their 
commercial negotiations. In the reign of Catherine, 


the value of this double exchange was estimated at | 


twenty millions of franes, the Russian exportations 
at ten millions. This commerce has continually pro- 
cressed ; and in 1850 the Russians exported to China 
merchandise to the value of twenty-eight millions of 
francs. ‘To manifest the importance of the commerce 
of Russia with the different Asiatic countries, it is 
sufficient to say that she imports by the Caspian 
merchandise to the value of eight millions of franes, 
to which may be added ten millions to represent the 
products she receives by land from the Turkish and 
Persian provinces; that she purchases Chinese pro- 
ducts to the value of one hundred and sixteen millions ; 
draws seventy-six millions from Bucharia and Tar- 
tary; and that her exportations by land in Asia 
amount to one hundred and seventy millions of 
francs. ‘This commerce, already so important, would 
increase in gigantic proportion if Russia could 
attain the end she proposes; and it then would 
b 





the treasury. Europe, which has carried so far the 
development of its industry and its commerce, and 
established as a principle the liberty of the seas, cannot 
exert too much energy in opposing the projects of thy 
Czar, which, directed towards Constantinople 
threaten at the same time our moral and material 
interests. 
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Englund and Russia: comprising the Voyages of 
John Tradescant the elder, Sir Hugh Willoughhy, 
Richard Chancellor, Nelson, and others, to thi 
White Sea, &c. By Dr. J. Hamer. Translated 
by Jonun Stuppy Leicu, F.R.G.S. London : 
Bentley. 

Letters of an American, mainly on Russia aud 
Revolution. Edited by Waiter Savace Lay- 
por. London ; Chapman and Hall. 

Turkey Past and Present: its History, Topography 
and Resources. By J. R. Morerx, Author ot 
* Russia as it is.’ London: Routledge. 

The By Ivan Goroviy. London 
Triibner and Co. ; and 'T. F. A. Day. 

The Nations of Russia and Turkey and their Des- 
tiny. By Ivan Govovin. Part IL. London 
Triibner and Co. New York: John Wiley. 

Kossuth: in Six Chapters. By a HuNnGantas 
London: Robert Hardwicke. 

Dr. THamen’s book is a compilation of records, 

historical, descriptive, and scientific, connected 

with the earliest intercourse between England 
and Russia, derived chiefly from English sources, 
and interspersed with remarks and statements 
loosely scattered, but curiously developing the 


(‘aucasus. 


| former state of the country, and the consistently 


e easy for her, without injury to her northern pro- | 


vinces, to attract into the Black Sea the greatest 
quantity of Asiatic commodities. Russia, to fix the 
basis of her commercial power, seeks to extend on 
every side, like an immense polypus, her thousand 
arms over the Oriental world. At the same time she 
labours to naturalise in her provinces all the branches 
of western industry, and has made in this respect 
also a real and apparent progress too little appreciated 
in Europe. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTERN AI 
OF RUSSIA. 

The Czars, profiting by the various climates which 
prevail throughout the empire, attempt to introduce 
every description of culture. They have no colonies 
for the cultivation of the sugar cane; but the govern- 
ments of Oral and Saratof are covered with immense 
plantations of beet root. Their southern provinces 
furnish corn to a part of the west, and the exporta- 
tion of cereals in 1850 amounted to 19,208,187 pounds. 
The north produces a prodigious quantity of flax and 
hemp ; cotton is cultivated in Georgia, and the coun- 
tries taken from Persia; the merino sheep are spread 
by thousands towards the Baltic, around Moscow, 
and on the shores of the Black sea. Silk is pro- 
duced in the southern provinces; the gold mines of 
Asiatic Russia are the most productive in the world, 
and furnish annually to the treasury a hundred 
millions of franes of fine gold. The Czars conceived 
the thought of dispensing one day with the vines of 
France, and the Crimea is now covered with excel- 
lent vines. At the spectacle of this rapid and power- 
ful development of Russian activity, we are struck 
with astonishment and apprehension; for the genius 
which has given and gives the impulse to this great 
movement of Oriental Slavism is the implacable 
adversary of liberal institutions, and every tendency 
towards religious and political emancipation. A 
nation that elevates itself, progresses and enlarges, 
is entitled to our respect and sympathy. But in 
Russia it is not the people who are elevated, 
but the autocracy. Russia, mistress of the Black 
Sea and the Straits, evidently would exercise 
over Europe the most dangerous influence. Unas- 
sailable in the Black Sea, transferred into an immense 
arsenal, she might, choosing the hour and the 
moment, constantly profit by our embarrassments 
to impose her will. ‘The Czar, resuscitating the ancient 


RESOURCES 


commerce of the Black Sea, would create for his own | 


advantage a monopoly weighing upon all the 
southern and western nations of Europe. Heavy 


dues would necessarily be imposed on the products of 
our industry to protect those of Russia unable to 
sustain the competition. The preduce of Asia would 
reach us loaded with charges; forthe system of Russia, 
reflecting the despotic constitution of the Government, 
is remarkable for its tendency to increase the pressure 
of taxation. Thus, in 1844 the revenne of the 
rmed ni wh i third of the totali ipt t 
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aggressive policy of the Czars, from the earliest 
period when they commenced to assume a rank 
beside European sovereigns. ‘The author’s styl 
is diffuse, and contains matter that might havi 
been rearranged and condensed with advantag 
Yet from old stores of print and manuscript « 
volume is produced, containing much that in its 
English dress will be new to the general reader 
and interesting to the student. 

The carly commercial intercourse betwecu 
Russia and Europe was long monopolised by the 
Hanseatic towns, whose factories, from the year 
1276, existed at Novogorod and Pleschof. The 
discovery of Archangel in 1553 opened a new 
channel to British maritime trade, hitherto con- 
siderably restricted, and a correspondence between 
the sovereigns of England and Russia commenced 
at this period chiefly in reference to mer- 
cantile affairs. A short time previcusly thie 
“Muscovy regions” were a terra incognita to the 
Western States. 

Dr. Hamel, alluding to the events of the year 
1503, quotes a passage in which, by a curious 
coincidence, the Muscovites make their first ap- 
pearance in company with the Turks. 

In the tirst year of the reign of Ilenry the Kighth 
in 1510, a dal costume was given in the Parliament 
Hall, at Westminster, at which the King himself 
appeared in Turkish costume ; but Henry Stafford, at 
that time just created Earl of Wiltshire, and th: 
Baron Vitzwalter, afterwards Viscount and Earl ot 
Sussex, presented themselves in Russian dresses, with 
caps of grey cloth “in two long gounes of yelowe 
satin traversed with white satin, and in every bend 
of whyte was a bend of cremson satin, after the 
fashion of Russia or Ruslande, with furred hattes of 
vreye on their hedes, either of them havying an 
hatchet in their handes and bootes with pyk« 
turned up.” 


The juxtaposition was not then dangerous ; 
the Porte was not then compelled to seek aid 
from the Western powers to curb the ambition of 
her rising foe— 

In November 1553, when Chancellor visited tl: 
Dwina for the first time, Jenkinson was at Aleppo. 
We are indebted to him for an interesting description 
of the powerful army which the Sultan was then 
leading against Persia, to make war upon the Shah. 
Of a thousand pages clad in gold cloth, one-halt 
carried arquebuses, and the others Turkish bows and 
quivers of arrows. ‘ After the Great Turk followed 
six young ladies, mounted upon fine white hacknies 
every one of them having two eunuchs on each side 
and little bowes in their hands.” 

Yet a little later, when Elizabeth had ap- 
pointed John Merrick agent at Moscow, it 1 
related :— 

In March of the same, and iu January of the follow- 
ing year (1597), the (Queen exculpated herself to 
Godunoff from the calumnious accusations which the 
Pope and the Emperor had transmitted to the Czar, 
as to her having rendered assistance to the Sultan, to 
the prejudice of the Christian world. 


Accident conducted the first Knglish vessel t 
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the Russian coast. In 1553 three ships had been | matrimonial alliance with Elizabeth. 


carefully fitted out under the direction of a com- 
pany entitled “The Mystery, Company, and Fel- 
lowship of Merchant Adventurers, for the dis- 
covery of unknown Lands.” Their destination 
was India and China, then called Cathay, and by 
the Russians still, Kitai; their object, to realise 
the idea of Cabot, and, sailing northward round 


Norway, find a strait similar to the Strait of 


Magellan, intending by this route to compete 
with Portugal and Spain. Sir Hugh Willoughby 
was chief, and Richard Chancellor second leader 
of the expedition ; and the three vessels weighed 
anchor at Deptford on the 11th of May 1553. 

Sir Hugh Willoughby, with two ships, the 
Bona HE speranza, and Boaa Confide ntia, sailed to 
the north, and reached as far as the 72nd degree 
of latitude, to the coast of Spitzbergen. Forced 
to take refuge in the bay of the river Arzina, 
in Russian Lapland, Sir Hugh and the crews were 
frozen to death, having no protection from the 
inclement weather. 

The dward Bonaventura, commanded by 
Richard Chancellor, had been separated from the 
two vessels by a heavy storm in the North Sea. 
More fortunate than her companions, she entered 
the White Sea, and Chancellor landed near the 
mouth of the Dwina, at a bay called by him the 
Bay of St. Nicholas. Provided with an open 
letter from Edward VI., several copies of which 
had been furnished to the expedition, addressed 
to the rulers of any countries they might chance 
to visit, he proceeded from a convent near the 
port of Archangel to Moscow, and was admitted 
to an audience with the Czar. ‘The result of’ his 
negotiations was the establishment by Queen 
Mary, in 1558, of a Russian company. Ivan 
Vassilovitch granted to the merchants of this 
incorporated society exclusive privileges and 
liberty of trade in any part of his dominions, un- 
burdened by duties of export or import.  Re- 
turning to England, after another voyage to 
Russia, in 1556, the Hdward Bonaventura and the 
two ships, which had been brought with fresh 
crews from the Bay of Nokajeff, were lost. With 
Richard Chancellor perished the first Russian 
merchants bound for the British shore, and the 


ambassador, Nepeja, alone miraculously escaped, | 


rhe elements refused to bless this new alliance— 
or was the incident prophetic that, from the 
wreck of our relations with Russia should sur- 
vive nothing but diplomacy. It is singular that 
Dr. Hamel, writing in 1846, should suggest 1853 
as an appropriate period to commemorate, by a 
jubilee of the two nations, the three hundredth 
iniversary of their first encounter. 

The charter of privileges accorded by the Czar 
Ivan Vassilovitch, and numerous letters from 
Elizabeth, are preserved in the Archives at 
Moscow ; the greater number are published in 
Nakluyt’s Voyages. No nation beside the Eng- 
lish, and no persons unconnected with the Russian 
Company, were allowed to trade in Russia. The 
company flourished in Ivan’s reign, and planted 
colonies in various parts of the empire, on lands 
assigned for that purpose. The profits of this 
commerce must have been considerable; for it is 
stated that Hudson, who was head of the English 
factory at Moscow about the year 1562, sold 
goods for 13,6447. which had cost him but 6608/7. 

“a profit of more than 200 per cent. The 
conquest of the Tartars of Casan and Astracan had 
extended the Russian dominions to the Caspian 
Sea, and established a communication with the 
Persians and Bucharians. The English company 
obtained a patent for this trade also, and several 
merchants passed through Moscow to the countries 
beyond the Caspian. Under successive Czars 
the exclusive privileges of the company were 
ibolished, and even the trade itself threatened 
With annihilation. The English were eventally ad- 
mitted upon the footing of other nations, and 
allowed to pursue their traffic in the Muscovite 
dominions on payment of export and import 
duties. Archangel continued to be the only port 
for Russian commerce, till the building of St. 
Petersburgh transferred it from the White Sea 
to the Baltic. 

There are some curious passages in the corres- 
pondence of the Czar and the Maiden Queen. It 
has been a disputed point whether or not Ivan 
Vassilovitch offered his hand to Elizabeth; Cam- | 
(len asserts that he only proposed a divorce from 
one of his wives then living—he married seven 
times—for the accomplishment of a union with 
Lady Mary Hastings; the records of this nego- 
tiation, closed by the death of Ivan, are amongst 
the archives. Yet probably Ivan had once con- 
templated a strengthening of the political by a | 


| moral, and applicable equally to man in the active | 


A learned | tions and compilations, which soberly and with 
physician, Dr. Bomel, is said to have “ deluded | credit accompany the present sober and creditable 
the Emperor, making him believe the Queen of | war, may be refreshed by their perusal not solely 
England was younge, and that it was very favour- | on account of the old name on the title-page 
able for him to marry her.” The wretched Bomel, | We will not anticipate his entertainment. 

whose astrological pretensions had procured him 
favour with the Czar, was afterwards accused of 
conspiring on behalf of the Kings of Poland and 
Sweden. “The Emperor sent word they should 
rost him,” and he accordingly was roasted, but 
not before the public. He quickly died in a 
dungeon after the close of the barbarous punish- 
ment. 

Ivan desired to enter into a treaty of friendship 
with Elizabeth, of which the following were the 
principal articles:—1. That each should recipro- 
cally be kind to the friends and hostile to the 
enemies of the other. 2. There was a particular 
stipulation that Elizabeth should not become 
friends with the King of Poland. 3. That instrue- 
tors in the art of ship-building and navigation, 
“masters which can make shippes and sayle them,” 
might come to Russia, and artillery and warlike 
stores be sent from England. ‘The most remark- 
able was a secret clause, to be ratified by oath, 
assuring to the sovereign of either country an 
asylum in the other, in ease disturbances should 
arise in their own dominions. Sigismund, King 
of Poland, endeavoured to obstruct these ominous 
communications, and sent Elizabeth several let- 
ters of remonstrance, complaining that Russia 
was receiving materials and instruction in the 
art of war from England. “ Owing to the naviga- 
tion thus recently opened,” wrote Sigismund, 
on the 3rd March 1568, “ we see the Muscovite, 
who is not only the temporary enemy of our 
kingdom, but the hereditary one of all Sree nations, 
well instructed and armed.” 


Turkey Past and Present is anew production from 
a prolific pen. Mr. Morell writes with a purpose, 
and communicates to the reader his own interest 
in the subject he treats—a task not so easy ina 
little book crowded with matter. The author 
combines three excellent qualities in writing 
clearness, conciseness, and the art of placing fact 
in a striking point of view for the development of 
character. His sketch describes the internal lift 
the moral, material, and intellectual resources of 
the Turks. 

The Caucasus is an interesting book, and con- 
tains interesting information The historical 
and descriptive portions are varied by the intro- 
duction of tales and extracts from Russian 
authors—M. Golovin understanding the effeet 
of blending truth with fietion. One of these 
episodes, a “ Farewell to the Caspian,” by the 
Russian martyr Bestoujef, is strikingly beautiful, 
but too long for insertion. It breathes the pant 
ing, restless, and imprisoned spirit of the Musco- 
vite mind, in the fervour of its ambition, the 
feeling of its wrongs, the fever of its revolt, that 
great voleano whose smothered fire may one day 
burst in flame over the ruins of Europe; for we 
have yet scarcely turned the first page of Russian 
history. “The English do not relish the notion 
of having the Russians for neighbours” (in India 
writes Golovin, with a kind of natural exultation 

Sut is it in their power to prevent it Not 
unless they assert a moral influence in Europe a 
= the generous defi nders of lib rty, is the author 
answer to his own question. 


The Czar, however, was not always content 
with the replies of Elizabeth, who confined her 
attention almost exclusively to the commercial 
question. ‘The document containing the treaty, 
dated May 18, 1570, is preserved in the Archives 
at Moscow. Ina letter signed in presence of her 
secret council, the Queen assures Ivan that “ he 
would be very well received in England with 
his consort and dear children;” but it appears 
she had declined taking the proposed oath, 
observing that an intimation of the possibility of } 
her seeking an asylum in Russia would displease 
her subjects. Ivan was dissatisfied because 
Elizabeth had not agreed to all the clauses of the 
treaty originally proposed. In a dispatch of the 


PROGRESS OF RUSSSLA. 
Russia has, silently and unperceived by Europe, 
extended her power in the East. Whilst the English 
were only discovering Archangel, the Czar Ivan made 
the conquest of Astrakhan. Louis XIV., by callin: 
the Russian Czar Prince of Cabadin, was not aware 
that he mutilated the word Kabardah. Veter I. set 
tled on the Caspian Sea, with the view of openiug a 
road to India, long before England began to pect 
the strength of the Russian Colossus. In fact, the 
designs of that monarch are fully revealed by his will 
by which he urges his desee ndant to aim at the cou 
quest of the world. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether Catherine II. would have b 
upon the Crimea, had she not been supported by 
Joseph IL, and by the hatred which then existed in 


2ith May 1570, the Czar angrily withdrew the | Europe against the Mussulmans. It was only afte 
a . : Oe ‘ ee > Dalen hat the ; ? . 

privileges previously allowed to English mer- the partition of Poland that the European Power 

chants ; began to see clearly into the desi f Russia 
: a . ae se ouis X as heard to sav hat hi ld hav 
In 1571 we find Elizabeth complaining that the _ ti 7 ; wh 2 = 

‘ . . . Liven fis iast carriage to pre ven ! ccompiison 
ar ‘ ) roly erro Ss. Cc sci » . ake . ’ > ‘ 

Czar had entirely, without grounds, confiscated | Ce thay iniquity.” But France was too far remove 


the whole of the property of the English in 
Russia. She requested the renewal of the charter, 
and begged to acquaint his grace ‘“ that no mer- 
chants do govern our state and affairs, but that 
we ourselves preside over the dispatch of business 
as it behoves a virgin and a Queen, appointed by 
the great and good God.” The Queen’s explana- 
tions mollified the Czar, and the privileges of the 
company were renewed. 

The child is father of the man; Dr. Hamel 
mentions anecdotes and circumstances which 
prove a tolerably striking resemblance between 
Russia of to-day and Russia 300 years ago:—the 
eagerness of the Government to procure the aid ispel 
of foreign talent and foreign artisans, and absence | &8 to the meaning he designs to convey. Nothing 
of scruple with regard to the means of obtaining | C@? be more distinct than his bold | sharply 
them; the superstition of the people, illustrated | turned sentences, except the neutralising shock 
by the story of a captain who secretly offered a | 0 the _ Sentence that follows. Nothing can 
mess of oatmeal and butter to propitiate a rock equal his disgust at the ty ranny ol the Cz ars 
he had to pass. Travellers too, in that day, told | Government, except that inspired by the eneml 
strange tales of the interior life of Russia. Hans | Who oppose the advance of the Russian powel 
Jordan, in 1526, “imposed on Herberstein the | Thus, although he condemns the Cireassian war, 
absurd story” that Muscovite wives regarded the | he exaggerates the prospect of its success, and 
blows they received from their husbands as a | demolishes the arguments brought forward in 
proof of Jove. “Jordan,” says Herberstein, England to prove its illegality, : ‘ 
“told me himself that his wife loved him much | have no weight with persons who have impartiall) 
more than she did before. because he had beaten | examined the question under its different aspects. 
her.” With regard to the treaty in 1829, he affirms that 

We hear of the laughing philosopher and of the the UStOnnane, although not " SMaeTAINS 08 U"- 
erying philosopher. No philosopher was ever much | C4SSIa, yet were Its protectors,” and had_ there- 
under the influence of either emotion. To laugh at | fore a right to abandon the sea-shore to Russia 
human infirmities is not human, much less is it wise; | an odd version of the duties of a protectorate. 
to weep at what is irremediable is folly ; to weep at M. Golovin considers the war in Circassia 
what is remediable is worse. “neither more nor less just than that of the 
French against the Arabs, and that of the 
English against the Caffres,” and finds that the 
“heroes” he has admired so recently are, after 
all, a race of plunderers and slave dealers. On 
this, as on many subjects, M. Golovin concludes 
there is much to be said on both sides—and 


from Russia ; and so she was in 1830 


So much, however, is Russia nearer Fran¢ 
M. Golovin assumes that the conquest of Cir 
cassia will be accomplished, notwithstanding 
“ the heroic deeds of populations which magui 
ficently teach all oppressed nations how to fight 
and struggle for national independence ;” 
England, “ disregarding the warning of enlight 
ened politicians, has recognised the right of 
Russia to blockade the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea.” 

M. Golovin writes clever books; he also pos- 
sesses a power to keep the reader in suspense 


becauss 


‘These he declares 


This admirable aphorism, truly wise, truly 


and contemplative mood, we extract from the 
Letters of an American, edited by the veteran | 
Walter Savage Landor. Full of vivacity, full of | 
spirit, full of youthful republicanism, the reader 
accustomed to the respectable order of publica- | perhaps the non-orthodox arguments are th 
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THE CRITIC, 


(Serr. 1, 





most convincing. We will not, however, enter 


upon that hopeless labour, an analysis of opinions, 
but devote our limited space to a bricf extract 
from the author’s picture of the scene of war at 
the Caucasus :— 
CIRCASSIAN WARFARE, 

lhe Circassians never leave the corpses of their brothers 

i the field of battle, or in the hands of the enemy. 
rhey prefer to give up victory rather than abandon 
their dead, and they come demand them of the 
Russians. One day General Raieffski, who com- 
manded on the right flank, restored them their fallen 
countrymen, saying, “That he did not wage war 
igainst the dead.” The Circassians answered, that 





to 


r'hey prayed to God he would not leave his body | 


without burial, if he ever fell in battle.” The 
Russians also carry off their dead, when they can do 
it. ‘The Cossacks especially show themselves scrupu- 
lous in paying the last duties to their brothers killed 
in the fight. . . ° The retreat, embar 
rassed with the wounded and the prisoners, is always 
difficult, and beset with hardships. In general the 
march of the army is more harassing than fighting 
l Moreover, fever and dysentery ravi the 





ge 








Russian army, to the extent of carrying off 20,000 
men annually. When is, then, an end to be put to 
tl ul rhe aouls just subdued rebel as soon as 

Russians have withdrawn, or the Murids come 
ere. Peace, say the Russian military men, cannot 
be obtained unless all the inhabitants are slaugh 
tered. That measure has always been rejected by 
the Russian Government, which plumes itself on its 
humanity ; but which shows so little concern for the 





chronic effusion of blood, caused by this protracted 


We noticed at some length the first part of 
M. Golovin’s work, Th of 
Turkey—a description historical, statistical, and 


Nations of Russia and 


illustrative of the numerous races composing 
and subject to those powers. M. Golovin is 


liberal, but the liberalism of Young Russia is not 
that of the West, and, with much information, 
any warnings are scattered through these pages. 
The author asserts, “ to create perplexity ought 
sometimes to be the aim of political men.” Per- 
haps for that reason his decisions are not invaria- 
bly tinal. 
nounced a 
priate 


constitutional Government inappro- 

for Russia and Poland; in the present, he 
di the project of a Muscovite constitution, 
observing, as encouragement, “ Russia has given 
i constitution to Poland.” We thought, on the 
contrary, she had annihilated one. ‘ Nations die 
like individuals,” writes M. Golovin, “ and the 

thi Is tlle; ti } hy large) is doubt- 
T+ which cankind are t esistibly ad- 
This is the most subversive of revolu- 
tionary ideas: read, the appropriation of the weak 
by the strong, tl allowing up of the minority 
by the majority, and we shall understand its 
but M. Golovin does not always weigh 
carefully his ¢ He states: 


Lws 





lities 





s ne goa 


Clu 
sw 


sense ; 
x pre ssions. 

Ilistorians are obliged to admit the superiority of 
the conquering to the conquered race. Therefore I 





have no doubt that the Turks are more worthy than 
the Bulgarians, the Servians, and the Greeks, whom 
they subdued; and, indeed, we hear very little of 
vars between the Mahometans, who are truly more 
inited than the Christians 


The writer forgets that the most energetic 
period of Mohammedan history presents a series 
of sanguinary contentions, political and religious 
disputes, ending in the disruption of the Saracen 
Empire. ‘The wars between the Turks and Per- 
sians assumed a religious character, and were by 
turns cause and effect of bitter sectarian persecu- 


tions Orthodox Turks pronounced the act of 
killing a single heretic follower of Ali more meri- 
torious than the extermination of forty Christian 

lhe Wahabites, in their victorious progress, per- 














mitted tl hristians they placed under tribute 
to preserve their lives and faith; but Mahom 
medans subdued were compelled to adopt the 
practices of these reformers of Islam, or suffer 
death. 

M. Golovin’s book contains an 
chapter entitled “The War,” including 
remarks that well deserve attention. 
on “Russian Literature the time 
Pushkin” confirms the statements we have 
wlready presented to our readers. ‘“ Byronism,” 
remarks M. Golovin, an exception in English 
literature, is “the general feature of superior 
minds in Russia. I have just now,” he adds, “a 
Russian poem before me, so full of despair, there 
seemed nothing for the author to do but to de- 
stroy himself.” All the heroes of Lermontof are 
‘ personifications of the idea expressed by Prince 
Viazemsky in his verse, ‘ He was in haste to feel, 
in haste to live.’ 


Th 
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ter of Muscovite despotism ~ 


of 


In the first of these volumes he pro- | 


following anecdotes illustrate the charac- | 


rHE CZAR’S RESPECT FOR ART. 

The iron palisades of the summer-garden are uni- 
versally celebrated. An eccentric Englishman went 
to St. Petersburg for no other purpose but to see 
these palisades, and, after having looked at them for a 
few minutes, left the town. ‘The suspension bridge 
close to the summer-garden, and the Anitchkin 
bridge, both on the Fontanka, deserve notice as well. 
The latter of these bridges is ornamented with the 
statues of four horses, which at the time when they 
were erected, were honoured with a salutation of some 
miserable verses, to the effect that four beasts had 
been exhibited to the astonishment of Europe. 
Emperor Nicholas answered them by an order to the 
chief of the police, saying, also in wretched verse, that 
they should seek for the fifth beast (the author), and 
whip it, so as to mark it like a map of Europe. But 
happily the author was never found. 

MUSCOVITE MILITARY ‘ ORDER.” 


We have spoken of the Russian Commissariat, as 


the greatest plague of the Russian army. In the 
Turkish war, the soldiers remained whole weeks 


without food, and 60,000 horses died for want of hay. 
Iven the arms are of the worst kind; the non-com- 
missioned officers in the cavalry have alone swords 
that would cut, the common men being obliged to 


break the shoulders of the enemy with their sabres, 
in which way many of the Turks were wounded. 
The muskets of the infantry are generally spoilt by 


the frequent use of the ramrod in cleaning them. 
Still the whole war of 1828 was carried on because 
the Russian Commissioners would not give in their 


accounts. As aninstance of the blind obedience of 
the Russian solders, may serve the following anecdote. 
Standing before a besieged fortress a recruit said to 
an old soldier: ‘* Uncle, isn’t the fortress a very 
strong one?” “ Very strong indeed.” ‘“ It is not to 
be taken.” “Ohno!” “ But if ordered to take it ?” 
‘Tf ordered, we shall take it.” There is a gulf be- 
tween the Russian officers and the common soldiers, 
the former all being noblemen. ‘Twenty-four years 
of service, bad bread, being caned almost every day, 
three farthings a day for pay, is all the Russian 
soldiers have to look forward to, and all his reward 
for braving death. The French army owes its vic- 
tories to every soldier ‘‘ wearing a Marshal’s staff on 
his back.” The Russian soldier, even after twenty- 
four years of service, cannot become an officer unless 
he knows how to read and write; though even to 
such, some encouragement should be given. The 
following episode of the Revolutionary War in Hun- 
gary may furnish an example. A Magyar hussar 
had his head split in two, and lay in an inn as dead. 
Neither sprinkling his face with water nor any other 
means could bring him to himself. Suddenly the 
trumpet resounded for a charge, tlie hussar got up, 
bound up his head with a handkerchief, jumped into 


the saddle, and being convineed that he should die, he 





made a dreadful carnage among the enemy. General 
Bem observed him, and after the battle addressed 
him as an officer. ‘ Pardon me, General, I cannot, I 


do not know how to read and write.” “ Well then, 
what would you like to have?” “ The oflicer’s pay 
would satisfy me!” ‘“ Well, vou have it, and a gold 
sword-knob too.” The hussar lived, and when he had 





to go on guard, the sergeant | litely requested him 
to go on guar’. How different the conduct of 


Nicholas in the Turkish war of 1828, when he went 
toa military hospital. A soldier dreadfully wounded 
was shown to him; he turned away from him with 
disgust, and said: “Give him the Order of St. 
George.” The dying man answered: “ Rather let 
your Imperial Majesty set upa wooden cross for me.” 
The Russian soldiers willingly go to death, to escape 
a worse life. 
Cesar, int! 

Kossuth, the pamphlet in six chapters, is a 
vehement attack upon the Hungarian chief—tco 
vehement to be free from suspicion of partiality. 
It is true M. Kossuth wanted many qualities in- 
dispensable to the leader of a nation; his cha- 
racter was deficient in solidity and consistency; 
his views, in penetration; his conduct, in firmness 
and principle; but neither he nor any human 
being possessed the power ascribed to him by this 
earnest advocate of Austria—the power of ex- 
citing to revolt a prosperous people. The faults 
of M. Kossuth are as nothing in comparison with 
the least crimes—if there are degrees in crime— 


morituri te salut 


|! committed by a Government which never kept 


faith with subject, friend, or foe; which by 
tem fomented jealousies and procured dissension 
amongst every class in its dominions, and replied 
to the explosion of its own intrigues by the bom- 
bardment of three capitals. 

Governments, like individuals, must be judged 
by their acts; and it would require something 
more than the assertions of “a Iungarian” be- 
fore the English people placed reliance on the 
promises, or were excited to sympathy with the 
policy, of Austria. 
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The Greek a d Latin Churches Mi Russia and 
Turkey. An Historical Re trospect. 
Fowkes, London: Whittaker and Co, 


The | 





Autocracy in Poland and Russia ; or, a Descriptio 
of Russian Misrule in Poland, and an Account of 
thi Surveillance of Russian Spie s at IHome and 
Abroad, including the experience of an Evi 
By Juttan ALLEN. New York: John Wiley 
London : ‘Triibner and Co. , 

Tne pamphlet entitled Zhe Greek and Lati 
Churches contains the substance of a lect 
recently delivered upon the ecclesiastical anil 
political events which have stirred and distracted 
the nations of the East and West, in connection 
with the rival Churches. It is an account com- 
piled from sources of acknowledged authenticity, 
well arranged, well written, and presenting in 
moderate compass a clear outline of an important 
subject. 

The Autocracy in Poland and Russia is an un- 
pretending volume; the simplicity of the style, 
the temperate language, the plain statement ot 
circumstances occurring under the author’s per- 
sonal observation, inspire conviction of the truth- 
fulness of his detail. Implicated in the prema- 
ture and unfortunate revolutionary movements 
of 1844, M. Allen found an asylum in America ; 
and from thence he sends his testimony with 
regard to the state in which he left his nativ 
country. The work is significant at the present 
moment, On the eve of a European crisis, Poland 
instinctively obedient to her old hiscorie bias, 
pleads the identity of her interests with those ot 
the Western Powers—drawing a logical conclusion 
that the attitude assumed by France and England 
in opposition to Russia implies reversal of the 
act by which the common enemy has virtually 
been placed in possession of Europe. However 
diplomatists may shuffle away realities under 
figures of speech, the Polish question is not 
worn out. A nation cannot die, cannot ceas 
to act, whilst the population by which it was 
constituted continues to exist. The name of a 
powerful state may be effaced from the map; but 
the fertile country w hose produce would suttice to 
supply the wants of Europe, stands where it 
stood. ‘he 22,000,000 who were a barrier against 
aggression from the North and East, although 
overpowered by a threefold strength, are not 
bound hand and foot; they are a great force still 
acting, if not for us, against us. The question 
is reduced to this, whether the only people of the 
vast Slavonian family bound to the Western 
alliance by sympathy, interest, and historic tradi 
tion, shall be rescued to fight our battles as thes 
have fought the battles of Europe in other day 
or be abandoned to swell the armies of the fi 
Poland still stretches her hands towards us, 
perhaps for the last time: the nation whose hero: 
names are the most brilliant in the annals oi 
Europe, whose bravest soldiers shared the ti 
umphs and followed the fortunes of Napoleon, 
whose representatives have been conspicuous 0 
every field where freedom has struggled agaii 





despotism—may be destined sooner than wi 
imagine to become the soul, as she is nov 
the slave, of military Russia. There are 


Poles who, sick of hope deferred, reject tlie 
traditions of their youth, and turn for refuge 
to Panslavism and the Czar. There are Pol 
ready to pour a bitter libation from th 
dregs of the cup they have been made t 
drink: their last appeal is to the sword ; thei 
last hope, the utter subversion of the present 
order of societies. They are not of us; 1% 
neither applaud nor condemn ; but we know thie 
danger of these tenets, and their immediate 
effect to the profit of the Czar. Poland is mor 
necessary to the Western powers than they ar 
to Poland; and it may be that the cause of 
generation of martyrs, who have trusted us a! 
been deceived, may find avengers even amo! 
those of their countrymen whose efforts and prin- 
ciples they combated for our sakes so faithful! 
and so long. 

Nicholas, writes Mr. Allen, was crowned Em 
peror of Russia in 1826; and again in 1828 was 
crowned King of Poland at Warsaw. 

He was desirous of avoiding the last-mention 
ceremony, that he might not be required to assu 
the responsibility of the constitution which guarant 
to Poland the privileges avowed by Alexander. 

A systematic oppression, that weighed equal! 
upon all classes of the people, provoked the insur 
rection of 1830. It is characteristic of Muscovit 
rule, and the grievances of which Poland had t 
complain, that one of the first acts of the re- 
volutionary leaders was the arrest of about 3 
spies, remorseless agents of an atrocious govern- 
ment; characteristic, too, was the conduct of thi 


3y Tuomas | Poles in the first moments of successful resistance 


As morning approached and the quiet of the cit 
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was ouneaii’ re iamenlt the patriots gathered in the | 
long street, to advise as to measures for the coming 
day, and to consider the manner in which the nation 
hould be appealed to. In the address they recounted 
the cruelties of Government, and the gradual de- 
joralisation of the people under the tyrannical exac- 
tions imposed upon them, urging the imperative ne- 
3sItV of a revolution in order to preserve any degree 
of national honour. They besouglit the people to be 


of the most famous of the world’s captains, from 
Cyrus to Napoleon, he arrives at the conclusion 
that he was the only perfect master of military 
science amongst them all. This opinion, which 
is evidently most sincerely entertained by the 
writer, is plausibly supported by a reference to 
the numerous instances in which the skill and 
caution of Wellington enabled him to obtain ad- 
of one mind—to unite their efforts in the holy cause; | vantages unparalieled in the history of war- 
but on no account ever to do viole nee to hum: mity, by fare, even when opposed by the 
‘petri uting deeds of cruelty. ‘‘ Dear brethren,” they | manders, and by troops numerically superior to 
vid, “let no one have a right to accuse us of ¢ ruelty. | his own. No one ean doubt that the 
May the sanctity of our cause never be polluted | 'Y | Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo 
| rbarous passions. Having a single end in view— | jilit, wry abilities of the very highest order. But 
national freedom and justice—may we prove lions in | the ‘Pe ninsul: wand Waterloo Officer ” goes a step 
battle, mild and indulgent to defenceless foes and re- | ere A ; ‘ ; aha 
entant apostates! Let us forget private rancour further than we care to accompany him. When, 
an 1 selfish interest—children of one mother, our dear | to exalt the merits of his idol, he denies to nearly 
Poland—let us save her from ruin.” The people | // other commanders the 
nanifested their enthusiasm by repeated shouts of military talent, we cannot but feel that he is 
Poland for ever!” ‘They swore to defend her cause, | deficient in judgment and discernment, and that 
ind never to yield unless death put an end to their | his notions are too narrow and superficial to suit 
cle. They then knelt before the Almighty, to | our taste. 

turn thanks for their signal deliverance, and pray Wo have in these volumes in fact, a practical 
hat Ilis mercies might be continued. he scene was | exe mplification of the truth of the old proverb 
1e of overpowering interest. An immense concourse | that ‘ ‘comparisons are odious ;” especially when 
f people bowed upon their knees, whilst the glare of | prrenian tS peeks rat eta me, d 
reet fires shed a lurid and fitful light over the uplifted | #{t¢mpts are made to compare together men an 
juntenances ; these people, surrounded by perils, yet events that have really nothing in common, 
' rhus in contrasting the achievements of Gelon of 


nding up the offerings of trusting th , : ee ; 
eGreat Dispenser of justice—it was : Syracuse with those of Wellington, the “ Penin- 


ablest com- 


hero of 


possessed 





possession of supe rior 





ghtthat might 








placed in the moral records oe ity. . .|sular and Waterloo Officer” discovers the fol- 
Poland was free, for a little time Poland was free! | lowing marked resemblances in their fortunes :— 
Alas! that it was of short duration, The pr ude of! At the close of the campai els ‘ 
the struggle I have recounted; it were needless to | 4, Syracuse, was received habitants witl 


follow in succession the vicissitudes of that memo 

rable contest, in which might prevailed over right, and | 
the power of the oppressor again raised the standard | 
{ despotism. ‘The force ordered against Poland was, Be 
it least, and some 300 pieces of cannon; 
and to this she could only oppose some $2,000 in- 
fantry, about 13,200 cavalry, 
unon. 


every demonstration of joy ; 
of We Jlington, on his return from 
greeted with the enthusiastic acclamations of his 
grateful countrymen. Ina full assembly of the people, 
| Gelon was proclaimed king; the Duke of Wellington 
rratulated on his first appearance in t 
Peers on having attained to all the 
dignities of the peerage which the Crown couk tow. 
A French paper, Za Presse, lately reproduced | The Syracusans erected a statue to their vietorious 
some interesting extracts from an article pub- chief before his death ; of the Duke, in his lifetime, two 
lished in a Polish journal, dated Lisbon, Feb. | equestrian statues were finished and placed in com 
1834, written and signed by General Bem, who | ™#2ding positions in the metropolis, and others in 
ubsequently bore large a part in the events Edinburgh, Glasgow, Xe. 
he foretold. The applicability to actual cireum- And much more to the same effect ; especial 
stances of remarks made twenty years ago induce | Teference being made to the fact that the 
us to translate a striking passage. Bem contro- | Syracusans mourned over the death of Gelor 
verted the idea that France was too far removed | 4nd the Duke went down to his grave lamented 
to lend effectual assistance to the Polish insur- | by all classes of Englishmen! 
rection. 











200.000 men, 





A , . was CO 
and ninety-six pieces of | T[ouse of 











ps Peninsular Officer is more in his elem 
and appeals to the true sympathies of his Engl 
eaders, when he contrasts the brav ry displayed 
yy the British troops in the Peninsula with the 
far-famed valour of the Spartan band which 
perished at Thermopyle. Deeds of heroism, 
worthy of Rome or Sparta, have been displayed 
on modern battle-fields by the Engli sh private 
soldier. Take the following incidents wl 
occurred at the battle of Maya, 2 sth July 18 





FRANCE AND POLAND. 
We have demonstrated, first, that the co-operation 
Turkey, and a slight assistance on the side of 
Lithuania, would have turned the balance in our 
favour; secondly, that, if the French Government, 
in fear of war, had not tendered promises of inter- 
vention, we should have pial oe on our own 
strength, and, acting with vi should have 
triumphed ; thirdly, that, even without any assis- 
tance, and notwithstanding the loss of time caused 
by the hope of intervention, the Polish cause would “an action designated by the great her » now 
till have been victorious had Prussia been foreed to} no more as one of the most gallant foug! 
cuard a strict neutrality. . . . We are, however, | during the Peninsula contest ”:— 
faa from believing that the loss of Jp entered 
into the political views of the cabinet of the Tuileries, 
which probably did not feel its power, pr was Cir- 
cumvented by Russian diplomacy. It believed in 
the protestations of the Court of St. Petersburg. The 
French Government did not suppose the gene- 
rosity of the Autocrat would transport into Asia 
ipart of the nation; that the property of those who 
had fought for a holy cause would be delivered to the 
Russians: that the Poles would be compelled to acc ept 
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Private John Brooke was struck on t 
musket-ball, but, the ball being tu ti 
stock, he refused to go to the rear, and so did private 
William Dougald, though he had been hit by thre 
half-spent balls on the same thigh. Private William 
Bisket of the same company, being shot through the 
thigh, proceeded to the rear; but, turning round when 
about 200 yards from his friends, ¢ them still 








ind seeing 
| contending against numbers ten times their own, h 
| returned, and on being asked why he had d 











the bread of misery impregnated with every kind of | ..., lied, “To have another shot at the r Is 1 
ee A e ed, o have an er shot: tt re iis 
humiliation ; that Poland would exposed to the | | joave you.” Poor fellow! he fired ; 
host iniquitous oppression, her language and her} oy the point of doin sain ’ ther ball 
r VW ‘ es } ] = i - A ! t pt , Olli a mm thil, t ! 
ligion persecut oy sel s closed, h luseumMs . } 
‘ - per ‘ ( Lh te 100] = » her : iseums | Hassed through his arm, him ta reti 
Sia yrarles 25 sca -r ire arric away , ; } 1 1 
se cel a Alka! salir ac aes kh rset ge Poli a second time, amid th ts of his admirin 
_ errant that Russia may never more impose on countrvmen Now. mar! ] An tion at 
I . nm. * l . 4 ’ ark 1 | 
ice and England. These two powers must b pearing inevitable, all men not able to keep up wit 


Pete 











ware at length that the cabinet of St their companies were ordered on the morning of th 
pre ligal of promises when about to s ify ule: to bo sane to. ibn ves Py Albee 
"ow, and respects none when her desig »accom- | being so much inflamed that he could l 
plished. She knows they will not d pursue her te) toate an lame that he walked will 
ler snows and deserts. Ilow terrible the lestiny wer Huech Johnston 
aM ating civilised Europe if, after the destruction of | , om es onmenorce Finn ae ARs 
Poland, the Russian Government succeeds in abs bing | cavine he would. die first: t th wo left tl 
* two great states she has now in view, Turkey and } bivouac. The regiment being called 1 two hours 
India, | after to take part in the business of the day, Dougald 
= a | thoug rh unable to keep up with it, kept it in W 
| till it arrived at the first position assigned it, when, 


The Milita y Achieve ments of hic ld 
Duke of Wellington, contrasted with thos 


Marshal the | being halted for a few minutes, he overtook his 
of | friends. In a few minutes more the regiment was 
Alexander, Pyrrhus, §c. By a Peninsular and | ot Dougald forgot his wounds; and 
Waterloo Officer. 2 vols, London: Hope | Brooke and Johnston, who were supposed to be far 
and Co | out of reach of danger, appeared in their usual plac es 


a , ° : | e so ) (a lant hee ere 
To prove th wae aR ain | in the ranks of the company. Gallant 
prove that the Duke of Wellington was in | a quarter of an hour had expired, Dougald was 


contestab ly the greatest military commander, strete hed lifeless on the bed of honou nd imme 

either in ancient or modern times, is the | liately thereafter Brooke, who most sing Bns-vot-s was 
bject of the *“ 
Contrasting the Duke’s 








Peninsular and Waterloo Officer.’ a gto the neck, the ball entering at the same 
achievements with ise! spot struck by the ball on the 25th; and Ilagh 








| EP , 

Johnston was mortally wounded. And in regard 
W. Bisket, his arm being amputated, he fevered, a 

i few weeks after followed to- 

rhe Loft a 

LOS ill i nocrs his T ‘ ] 

that met riod ha ly 1 

heights of M ind La-Zaza 

Wi shal i attempt to follow our au l 

through all his historical parallels and con 


It is suflicient to state that he cor 
trasts the military character of Wellin 
that of Alexander, of Hannibal, o 
and other great captains, and, i 
tation, awards to the illustrious Englishman th 
palm of superiority. Such questions, however, 
cannot be settled by dogmatic assertion, and w 
have neither space nor inclination at present to 
enter upon the discussion of them. The task ot 
comparing the great men of one age with tl 
great men of another is obviously one of con 
siderable difficulty and delicacy. A vast variety 
of circumstances must be taken into considera 
tion before we can expect to arrive at any safi 

melusion ; and in passing a flippant, of 
opinion, great absurdities are oftentimes co 
mitt hora ive injustice done. 

Though t ‘Peninsular Officer” is well versed 
in ihGay-s iffairs, he is no great adept in th 
art of literary composition. Still hi 
be read with interest, both on account of 
varied information which it contains, and 
intelligent spirit that pervades it. In man 
stances he pri 


scenes in which he was himself an actor: and of 


parisons. 

















nts us with vivid descript 





these one of the most remarkable was tl i 
famed field Vittori hich li st 
following spirit-stirring account 

Proceeding ouward on our important j 
arrive at Vittoria, the scene of the most magnif 


of all Wellington’s battles, partic ularly when viewed 
from that part of th position on which our briga 
was posted—the heights of Puebla. Let aman fancy 
himself on the summit of a high hill, looking dow1 
upon a plain some miles ‘in extent, covered wit] 
nearly 150,000 soldiers of the first nations in Ew 
und 500 pieces of artillery vomiting fire and death in 
every direction 1 thousands of th 
ing their deadly eapons at each other—the s) 
between the belligerents barely permitting t 
doing so without crossing the muzzles of their pi 
© what 





infantry point 














and he will have some faint idea of what ] L « 

the plains of Vittoria, and be able to paint i ’ 

nation a few of the extraordinary and exciti 

to which we were witnesses—scenes which to t 

latest moment of my exist will née bl 
ited from my memory. From th m em 

tl ittle (ten o’clock) till half-past twelve, the F1 

in our immediate front on the heights made t 
veral attempts to wrest them from u l 

at the latter hour, that the grand struggle for su 

premacy was about to take place in the centr 

desisted from all offensive operations, sa to tick] 

our ears occasionally with a rifle-ball or two wh 


uly of our heads became visible to them. For bein 
on higher ground than our opponents, my own 





manding ofticer, who had sueceeded to th mma 
the troops on the hei , ordered all off 1 
men to lie down, and their persons out tl 


view of the French in their front, that no unne 
casualties might occur. This order n ( 
relished, the grand attack in the centre being a 
to be made. Taking advantage of the colonel walk 
ing a few paces to the rear, I made a similar move 
ment to the front; but L had scarcely squatted, befor 
my kind French friends favoured me with a fi 
their pellets, which, passing over me, ir 
ised the ire of my chief to such a pitch, that | 
ily exclaimed, ‘* Who is it that is again drawi 
enemy’s fire on us Half tempted to leave m 


hiding-place and confess my error, and y 





to witness the result of 
[ remained, in hopes th 








reg “ded my i 
brigadier we it] 
ml t | ul n 
iltog r unmixed if if 
being evident, from the of 
the attack and defence, t! | 


But my anxiety was soon reliev 

by seeing the enemy, in little more than a qu uarter of 
an hour, turning to the rightabout, an 
towards Vittoria. Being the only person in tl 
regiment who could then see how matters were pr 

ceeding, I started up, and, at the full extent of m) 
voice, cried, “‘ They run! the 

the glorious news being received with the reiterat« 

cheers of the whole, the colonel, thinking th 
were about to renew their attack, came hurriedly 
towards us; but on being undeceived as to the tru 
cause of the cheers he favoured me with a severe repri 
mand—tirst for disobedience of orders 1d then f 

exposing myself unnecessarily to the fire of ‘the nemy 
But who, under similar circumstances, would not 
have run all risks of reprimands and bullets to hay 

witnessed so splendid a sight 





victory is ours!” a 
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With this glowing reminiscence of 
hardest fought battle-fields of modern times, we 
shall take leave of our military friend, whose 
work is by no means an unimportant contribution 
to the martial literature of these fighting times. 
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GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY UIRCLES. 


Miz. GILPILLAN is about to publish another “ Gallery 
of Literary Portraits. It is to be brought down to 
> present time, and will includgfierald Massey and 
tanyan bige.—Arrangemett® are in progress for 
the publication of the correspondence. ofthe late 
Daniel Webster, in two volumes, uniform with Little 
| Brown's edition of Mr. W ebster’s speec hes, under 
ditorial supervision of his Mr. Fletcher 
- rhe us Tract Society is at present 
series of tracts which they state are 
by working men and women in their 
—Lan has sold a history of 
to the proprietors of a Paris 
rling.——M. Thiers is 
in writing his book on Italy and 
Sixteenth Century.— Madame 
sand’s ¢ * History of Her Life” is about to be 
publis hed in one : the principal Paris newspapers. 
t is to fill altogether five volumes. The newspaper 
roprictors esteem its popularity so highly that they 
paid Madame Sand. 1000/. for the copyright.— 
Rey. A. P. Stanley, the author of the “ Life of 
old,” has been appointed one of Prince Albert's 
7 plains.- —'Thomas K. Hervey, the late editor of 
{thenegim, was born in 1814 on the banks of the 
Cart, near Paisley. Ile resided (says the 
wealth) in Manchester from his earliest infancy, and 
was educated for the bar. His poems appeared under 
the title of the “ Poetical “g book,’ and their 
merit was largely acknowledge He is also author 
of the “ Book for Christmas,” while his wife is known 
is a delightful writer of fiction. —— America has 
tarted a candidate for the honours of Junius. A Mr. 
Ired Grittin, in a book called “Junius Discovered,” 
ets up Governor Pownall as the proper man, on evi- 
lence which the reviewer pronounces a failure.—— 
Mr. David Blair, of Melbourne, whose lecture on 
Alexander Smith we recently alluded to, was lately 
editor of the Argus, but he is now employed 
to the Victoria Liquor Law League—a tots ul 
abstinence society, of which Mr. Langlands, late 
Diuidee is pre sident.——The Vorthern Standard states 
that the subscription for the monument to Professor 
Wilson pro most favourably. ‘The subscrip- 
tions already exceed 9002 The sum required is about 
1400/——F rom a statement published by Mr. Rout- 
ledge, it would appear that the sale of the cheap 
edition of Lytton Buliwer’s novels has been gradually 
lecreasing. Of Pelham, the first published, the 
number sold was 35,000; Paul Clifford, 27,000: 
Rug Aram, 27, Rienzi, 25,000; Last Days 
of Pompeii, 23,000; Pilgrims of the Rhine, 18,500; 
Last of the Barons, 18,000; and Ernest Maltra- 
ers, 18,000; the sales #thus growing gradually 
though, of course, the last issued had been 
the shortest time in the market. It is believed that 
the sales of the cheap edition of Waverley have also 
fallen below the expectations of the pub lis hers.—— 
Mr. James Hannay writes to the Dum/i ies Courier as 
follows :—“ In the article which you have been good 
igh to devote to my new book, ‘Satire and 
Satirists,’ you let fall a conjectural remark on the 
ibject of my appearing to belong to the ‘ Jerrold 
School, which calls for a slight explanation at my 
hand I have, indeed, for some vears enjoyed the 
friendship of Mr. Jerrold, and testified to the literary 
merit of his writings. But I have no pretensions to 
rank as a disciple of his school. Mr. Jerrold is the 
editor of a journal of Radical principles ; while I have 
the honour of professing myself to be a Conservative— 
one of the followers of that new Toryism described by 
Blackwood. 
Professor 
lecture on 
Leeds. ‘The subject 
Plays.”’—In consequence 
advertisements since the 
publishers of the Zimes have found it ury to 
raise their charges ten per cent., which will pro- 
bably compensate for the loss caused by the advance 
in the price of paper.——The expense incurred in 
taking the census of Great Britain in 185] was 
125,487/., or not quite 14d. per head.——Amongst the 
curiosities to be transmitted from India to the Great 
Exhibition in Paris next year, is a carpet of ivory. 
It is 20 feet long by 6 feet broad, and made of long 
strips of ivory, plaited like matting. ‘The price fixed 
upon it is 300/——The Geographical Society have 
received information of the arrival of Dr. Livingston, 
at Cassange, in the interior of the province of Angola, 
having traversed with the most insignificant resources 
the whole of the interior from the Cape of Good Hope, 
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whence he set out on his journey. The local com- | 
mittee appointed to revive the ancient custom of 
Dunmow have received a communication from Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, to the effect, that he will gladly 
present a flitch of bacon to auy one couple who may 
claim it next summer, and who can justify their title | 
to the prize. Ile will also be happy to contribute five | 
guine as towards the expenses of the entertainment on 
the occasion, which he feels certain will be well car- 
ried out.——The Lords of the ‘I reasury have directed 
that the weight allowed for publications bearing news- 
paper stamps, but not being strictly newspapers, 
which are permitted to pass through the post under 
the newspaper privilege, be limited to three ounces. 
The paper is to be so folded as to expose the stamp to 
view; and there is not to be any outside wrapper, 
with the exception of a loose cover for the address. | 
—Dr. Schiff, of Frankfort, read a paper lately to | 
the French Academy, in which he professes to have | 
diseovered the mystery of spirit-rapping. His atten- 
tion was called to the case of a young girl near whose 
person noises attributed to the spirit-rappers were 
produced. Dr. Schiff’s observations led him to con- 
clude - it the knocking had taken place within the | 
body this young virl, not outside ; and he has 
shown experimentally that such noises can be pro- | 
duced by the reiterated dis placement of the tendons of 
the long muscle of the shin- bone (muscle long perron 
mm the sheath in which it glides in passing 
behind the external ancle-bone (ma/leole externe.) | 
In a letter from Chamounix, given in the Savoy 
Gazclte, we read A new ascent of Mont Blanc has 
having been accomplished by Mr. 
Blackwell, a young Englishman, twenty-two years of 
age. During the ascent, Mr. Blackwell observed 
rather singular phenomenon. In the night of the 
10th, after eleven o'clock, a guide having come out 
from the cabin of the Grands Mulets, saw the ridges 
of this mountain cluster all on fire. He immediately 
communicated what he had observed to his com- 
panions, who all wished to assure themselves of the 
fact, and they then saw that, through the electricity 
generated by the tempest, all the rocks of the Gran is | 
Mulets were illuminated. They found the same phe- 
homenon on their own persons. When they raised 
their arms, their fingers became p hosp yhorescent. 

The Athenwum in King’s Lynn, projected some years 
ago by a few local re sidents, and just comple ted at a 
cost of about 70002. (Lord Stanle y having subscribed 
1000/7. for the purchase of books), was opened last 
week, in the aia nee of a large number of influential 
inhabitants. The building comprises a music-hall, 
museum, news-room, class-rooms, &e. A library 
will be opened for the working classes at a nominal 
subserip tion, the corporation contributing 504 a year 
to its maintenance, and another annual grant of a like 
amount to the Atheneum generally. -A mee ting of | 
the subscribers to the Lawson Observatory, was held in 
Room No. 30, of the Exchange, Nottingham, on Thurs- 
day, for the purpose of receiving the report of the com- 
mittee, and considering what further steps should be 
taken, owing to the withdrawal by Parliament of the 
proposed grant of 2000/. The report proposed the carry- 
ing out the objects of the Observatory, by acting inde- 
pendently of 5 Government. This recommendation 
was opposed by Mr. Denison, M.P., who complained 
that the ary s letter convening the meeting, had | 
stated that it had been determined to give up the 
project, and return the subscriptions ; yet they then 
came forward with proposition directly opposite. 
Earl Manvers concurred with Mr. Denison, and 
moved that the money be returned to the subscribers, | 
which was seconded ‘by Mr. Alderman Bukin. ‘The | 
Rey. J. Griffiths, M.A., moved an amendment, that 
the committee be instructed to revise their report, and 
to call an early meeting of the subscribers. ‘The | 
amendment was carried, and the meeting then 
separated, after a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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Williams (C,. W.) On the Combustion of Coal, 8vo. 8s. ef 
Willis’s (N. P.) Famous Persons and Famous Places, fep. Svo. Ls. 6. 
Young's (B. C.) Short Ar about the Millenium, 12mo. 3s 
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Cuvar Eyr-Bari.—A closet 
continental friends has resulted 
many useful appliances in the 
arts and medicine; and, among our gains in the 
latter, is the local use of cold water (medicated oi 
otherwise), and in particular its application to the 
eve. Heretofore the apparatus employed as an eye- 
bath was far from being complete, owing to 
plexity or cumbersiveness. Within the last few day 
f has been our pleasure to examine and to employ 
| the simplest and most efficient of all eye douche: 
| manufactured by Mr. W. T. Cooper, chemist, Oxford- 
street, under the direction of Mr. Haynes Watton, 
surgeon to one of our opthalmic hospitals. It i 
without valves—is very simple and portable. A 
caoutchoue tube is used instead of a metal pipe 
| It gives an uninterrupted stream of several jets for 
ten minutes at a time. Irrespective of the actual 


A PoRTABLE AND 
intercourse with our 
in the exchange of 


coni- 


| treatment of disease, those who have to employ thei 
| eyes 


continually over minute work, as well as those 
engaged in re ading, writing, or designing, will derive 
the utmost advantage from its employment. 

MARYLEBONE Free Linnary, 27, Guoucrs 
PLACE, NEW-roAp.—The following were among 
books issued to readers at this institution in the 
six months, and were delivered out the number of 
each instance :—London Journal, 
Illustrated London News, 698; Arabian Niglits, 
561; Chambers’s Journal, 475; Robins on Crusoe, 
310; Bleak House, 291; Oliver Twist, 225; Valen- 
tine Vox, 242; Nicholas Nickleby, 190; Wild Sport: 
of the West, 183; Macaulay’s History of E aan 
178; Don Quixote, 177; Half Hours with the Bes 
Authors, 170; Pendennis, 156; Shakspere, 152; 868 
Rudge, 155; Bourrienne’s Napoleon, 150; 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, 150; Thiers’s French Reve- 
lution, 147; Penny Cyclopedia, 153; Uncle Ton’ 
Cabin, 147; Chambers’s Miscellany, 145; Naval and 
Paul Clifford, 140; David 
Coppertield, 139; Grote’s History of Crreece, 137: 
Goldsmith's Animated Nature, 156; Jack Ilinton, 
128; Collection of Travels, 126; Ivanhoe, 125; Pel 
ham, 115; Thorpe’s Yule-Tide Stories, 119; Old 
Curiosity Shop, 113; Tom Burke, 112; Scott’s Pirate 
110; Rob Roy, 105; Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy, 
101; Layard’s Nineveh, Ilume and Smollett, 
91; Byron’s Poems, 98; Fireside Journal, 86; Worl 
ing Man’s Friend, 78; Martin Chuzzlewit, 77; Strick 
land’s Queens of England, 67; Colonies of Australia, 
77; Iandbook of London, 63; Bancroft’s America. 
M‘Cullock’s Geographical Dictionary, 59; Wa: 
verley, 57; Boswell’s Johnson, 54; My Novel, 9 
Caxtons, 08; Rudiments of Painting, 56; Russell’ 
Modern Europe, 50; Turner’s Chemistry, 45; Life of 
Wellington, 42; Gulliver's Travels, 42 ; Goldsmith's 
Greece, 40; Chaucer, 39; Humboldt’s Cosmos, 3!); 
Bacon’s Essays, 33; Lardner’s Steam Engine, 30 
Hood's Poems, 30. 

Crumsiank’s Borrie.—The author of th 
popular illustrations sent 15,000 copies of them te 
America, and paid a duty upon them to the United 
States Government of twenty-six pounds. One oF 
two New York publis shers got hold of copie sand mad le 
transfers from them, and thus brought out cheap edi- 
tions of their own. In consequence of this the 15,000 
copie s were ob liged to be sold for mere waste paper, 
and the artist not only received no profit, but suffered 
although the enormous sale of the 
work in America must have given the publishers 
there a large return. 
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